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Abstract 


The Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project Phase II], 1992-1997, pro- 
vided an opportunity to investigate human land use and settlement patierns 
through time in the Colorado Plateau region of southwest Colorado A total 
of 43 ha was surveyed for cultural resources along the 63 km route of the 
waterline across three different ecological zones lower montane foothill, 
river valley floor, and mesa top A total of 47 sites was discovered during 
the construction of the waterline replacement and effects of construction 
work were mitigated on 40 sites by testing and excavation Overall the cul- 
tural resources discovered ranged in time from the late Archan Period (ca 
1000 B.C -300 B.C.) through the Anasazi occupation (A.D. | -1 900) through 
the Euro-American historic period (A.D. 1600-1950) The sites reflected a 
wide range of land use including small campsite fire pits, pottery firing 
kilns, mountain resource procurement sites, prehistoric horticultural habrta- 
tion sites, historic homesteads, camps, trails, histonc railroads, and federal 


park development 


One of the most significant contributions to our understanding of the past 
was through the excavation and analysis of nine Anasazi pottery firing kilns 
al seven sites on Chapin Mesa within Mesa Verde National Park The kilns 
were among the first Pueblo II trench kilns excavated in the Mesa Verde 
Region The stratigraphic deposits indicated a four stage firing process for 
Anasazi pottery and the fuel used in the firing was identified as primarily 
pinyon and juniper 
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CHAPTER | 
INTRODUCTION 
AND 
ARCHEOLOGICAL RESEARCH DESIGN 


This report contains results of the archeological and 
historical studies required to mitigate adverse effects 
on the cultural and natural resources encountered dur- 
ing the construction of Phase III of the Mesa Verde 
Waterline Replacement Project In all, 44 ha were sur- 
veyed and 64 km of pipeline construction were mons: 
tored Forty-seven new sites were found during the 
construction phase of the project and WO sites were 
excavated or tested 


The goal of the research was to document and describe 
the prehistoric and historic human occupational evi- 
dence within the Proyect area and, where possible, to 
describe in detail the site formation processes assoct- 
ated with individual sites Numerous archeological dis- 
coveries were expected because of the geographical 
location of the Proyect in Montezuma County, south- 
western Colorado where the site density is high Fed- 
eral laws required that adverse effects to natural and 
cultural resources be moderated or alleviated by these 


Investigations 


Work on all phases of Mesa Verde National Park's 
Waterline Replacement Project complied with federal 
statutes for protection of cultural and natural resources 
These statutes include Antiquities Act of 1906, Na- 
tional Historic Preservation Act of 1966, archeology- 
cal Resources Protection Act of 1979, and the National 
Environmental Protection Act Human remains were 
treated in accordance with the 1990 Native Amencan 
Graves P) ction and Repatriation Act (NAGPRA) 
guidelines and the “Memorandum of Understanding 
Regarding Native Amencan Human Remains and As- 
sociated Artifacts Encountered as a Result of Pipeline 
Construction,” signed by Mesa Verde National Park 
admunistrators in June 1992. Bureau of Land Man- 
agement (BLM) policies and responsibilitves regard: 
ing the discovery of human remains are specified in 
the Memorandum of Unders nding signed by Mesa 
Verde National Park and the BLM for this project in 
1992 


Project Study Area 


The mayor portion of Mesa Verde Waterline Replace: 
ment Project area consisted of a 12 m (40 ft) wide 
linear transect which extended for approximately 63 km 
(49 m1) across the southeastern section of Montezuma 
County, Colorado (Figure 1.1). The transect followed 
the route of the West Mancos Water Supply System 
of the Mesa Verde National Park Water System. The 
West Mancos Water Supply Line begins at 2524 m 
(8,280 ft) elevation in the lower montane region of the 
La Plata Mountains, follows a route southwesterly 
across the Mancos Valley, over the divide and into the 
Montezuma Valley The line continues up to 2462 m 
(8,076 ft) on the north escarpment of the Mesa Verde 
cuesta, and then drops 405 m (1,000 fi) to eventually 
provide water for the delivery system to the lower end 
of both Chapin and Wether!] Mesas 


The study area included a transect across three differ- 
em ecological zones the lower montane foothill, the 
river valley fluor, and the mesa top Both the prehis- 
toric and histone populations utilized these different 
zones in the manner best surted to their subsistence 
needs These needs were part of larger social and cul- 
tural interaction spheres The archeological remains 
left behind by these various groups allow us to glimpse 
the land utilization schemes and resource exploitation 
practiced through time by the people of the Mesa Verde 
area 


The human occupation of the study area fits not only 
within a geographical framework but also within the 
chronological and cultural framework of what arche- 
ologists call the culture history of North America (Pig- 
ure 1.2) Archeologists identify and charactenze two 
mayor time peniods Prehistoric and Historic. The 
North American Prehistoric, before written records, 1s 
further divided by the critena of time and maternal 
culture mto Paleoindian, Archaic. and Formative Tra- 
ditions. In southwest Colorado the Formative is 
archeologically known as Anasazi or Ancestral Pueblo 
The Histonc Context primarily follows that established 
for the Colorado Plateau (Husband 1984) and is dis- 


cussed in more detail in a separate chapter 
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Figure |.1. Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement project area. 


Paleoindian Tradition 

The Paleoindian Tradition began in North America at 
or near the end of the Pleistocene (loe Age), perhaps 
18,000 to 20,000 years ago just before the great gla- 
cial we sheets retreated from the lower portions of the 
continent for the last ime Archeological evidence of 
the tradition indicates a lifeway based mainly on hunt. 
ing large herds of herbivores (Pleistocene megafauna) 
as well as collecting wild edible flora. This nomadic 
hunting and gathering lifeway was present in Colo- 
rado from 9,000 B.C. to about 5,000 B.C. (Cassels 
1983) 


In the southwestern comer of Colorado, evidence sug- 
gesting the presence of these nomadic hunting bands 1s 
extremely sparse, consi ting solely of isolated finds of 
projectile points charactenstic of the Paleowndian Tra- 


dition. A single Clovis site, located to the west of the 
study area in southeastern Utah, is the only actual 
campsite dating to this ime penod im the immediate 
area (Davis 1994). 


By 5000 B.C, the large megafauna, including species 
of mammoth and bison, which had sustained this 
lifeway were virtually extinct. This extinction prob- 
ably resulted from a combination of factors including 
loss of habrtat from climatic change and intensive hunt- 
ing by the growing human population Coincident with 
the change in resources, the material culture changed 
to indicate the end of the Paleoindian Tradition. 


Archaic Tradition 


The Archaic Tradition (5000 B.C - ca 3OBC) is 
chara tenzed by artifacts which reflect a change in 























subsistence strategies. There appear in the archeo- 
logical record, an increasing number of grinding tools, 
such as manos and metates, which sugges! a greater 
reliance on processing plant food Recovered bone 
assemblages suggest the addition of many small game 
species. Based upon the number of known sites, the 
population seems to have steadily increased 


By 4000 B.C , bands of Archaic peoples were present 
along the Western Slope of the Rocky Mountains By 
this time, there is growing evidence that semiperma- 
nent houses were being constructed for the winter 
months The atlatl, a spear throwing device, replaced 
the hand held thrusting spear Smaller, notched pro- 
jectile points replace the long, smooth, stemmed points 
of the late Paleoindian Tradition Basketry and fiber 
cordage are important in the maternal culture inven- 
tory All of these traits indicated a greater reliance on 
the gathering and processing of wild plants and less 
reliance on the hunting of big game 


The presence of archeologically recognizable houses 
increases from the early Archaic to the late. These 
houses were generally basin shaped, circular or oval 
in plan view, with a wattle and daub superstructure. 
Intenor floors included a hearth, storage pits of van- 
ous sizes, and peripheral post holes which indicate an 
enclosing wall was present In the immediate area of 
Mesa Verde, excavations in the Navajo Reservoir Dis- 
tnct of northwest New Mexico revealed numerous basin 
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shaped Archaic houses (Steve Fuller, personal com- 
munication 1990) 


Formative Tradition: Anasazi 


Throughout the North American continent the Forma- 
tive Tradition is recognized by a radical change in sub- 
sistence strategies People started farming domesticated 
crops such as corn, beans, and squash in contrast to 
their previous lifeway of obtaining plant food only by 
gathering wild resources In southwest Colorado the 
Anasazi Archeological Tradition is the local manifes- 
tation of the Formative. The Anasazi Tradition in the 
Mesa Verde area is divided into five periods of culture 
history from A.D. 11-1300: Basketmaker II, 
Basketmaker Il, Pueblo |, Pueblo I, and Pueblo II 
(Brldy et al. 1984). 


Basketmaker I! Period (ca. A.D. 1-450) 


The people of the early Basketmaker II and the late 
Archaic appear to have been the same human popula- 
tion in a continuum of occupation of the area. Instead 
of the emergence of a totally new group, the same popu- 
lation was making a shift in subsistence practices to 
an even greater reliance on plants. By about 300 B.C , 
corn agriculture was in its infancy, and some crudely 
fired brown ware pottery was being made in the Four 
Corners Region 


Archeologically, Basketmaker II (A.D. 1-450) is rec- 
ognized by the advent of more substantial dwellings 
and an increasing reliance on cor and squash horti- 
culture Foraging for wild plants and hunting for wild 
game never stopped, but there was a trend toward set- 
thing down for a certain portion of the year to plant 
and harvest crops. The habitation sites of these people 
are found in both open and cave locations. The great- 
est concentration of Basketmaker I] sites in the Four 
Corners Region 1s found in the dry caves of northeast- 
erm Anzona and southeastern Utah. 


In the Project area, the preponderance of natural caves 
and their long term use by later peoples suggests that 
beneath some of the Mesa Verde cliff dwellings 
Basketmaker II remains may be found Isolated atlat! 
points in the style of Basketmaker I] have been found. 
However, there are no Basketmaker I] hab:tation sites 
fines of Mesa Verde National Park. This may mean 








that archeological surveyors did not recognize the sites, 
or it may actually reflect the settlement pattern at the 
time 


Basketmaker II] Period (A.D. 450-750) 


By A.D. 450, people had settled into permanent small 
habitations and started raising beans along with corm 
and squash Small game, wild plants, and some large 


game (bighorn sheep, deer, elk, bear, and antelope ) have 
also been identified in the archeological record. This 


Basketmaker II] Period, from A.D. 450 to A.D. 750, 
can be distinguished from the preceding period by the 
introduction of three new cultural traits the use of the 
bow and arrow, the cultivation of beans, and the pro- 
duction of well-made gray and white ware pottery All 
of these innovations imply a more settled and seden- 


tary lifeway 


The architectural pattern also changed in the 
Basketmaker II] Period In previous times, the houses 
were simply basin shaped depressions covered over 
with mud and sticks The Basketmaker III people, 
however, constructed bilobed pithouses as deep as | 
m_ The pithouses contained a wide shelf (generally 
called a bench or banquette) around the forward sec- 
tion of the main room, and this same bench was some- 
times found in the antechamber as well. The ante- 
chamber was an annex to the main chamber, usually 
found at the south end of the structure, and was con- 
nected to the larger main chambe: by a short passage- 
way Entry into the house was by a ladder through the 
roof, Archeologists find evidence of domestic activs- 
tes in the main chamber and of storage in the ante- 
chamber 


In the area to the west and north of the pithouse, smal! 
noncontiguous surface rooms of jacal construction were 
built for storage These small rooms were almost never 
used as habitations The permanency of these pithouses 
and the plethora of storage facilities paint a picture of 
a sedentary farming people. Their tool inventory as 
well as the faunal and macrobotanical remains show 
that they still exploited their natural domain, but farm- 
ing was the mainstay of their existence Throughout 
the Basketmaker [I] penod this relatively new lifeway 
developed and was refined, and the population began 
to grow Within the immediate Project area, there are 
numerous Basketmaker IT] habitation sites both on the 
mesa top and on the valley floor 





Pueblo | Period (A.D. 750-900) 


By A.D. 750, the Anasazi had refined their society 
and changed enough of their traits that archeologists 
now call them the Pueblo | (Brisbin and Varien 1982). 
The main changes that characterized this period were 
in ceramics and architecture Previously the jars were 
smooth with fairly long necks, which are referred to as 
Chapin Gray. Around A.D. 750, the necks became 
shorter and wider, and the coils around the neck were 
not smoothed away This new neck-banded pottery 
type is referred to as Moccasin Gray and it is the pro- 
totype for the corrugated ware of the following penod. 
Another addition to the pottery inventory was an im- 
ported red ware, which was manufactured in south- 
eastern Utah. Abajo Red-on-orange is the first red 
ware to appear in the Mesa Verde region around A.D. 


725, indicating that trade was beginning to flourish. 


Architecturally there were many changes The shal- 
low bilobed pithouse had been replaced by a deep (2 m 
is common), squansh structure with a true ventilator 
shaft complex. Through time, as the main chamber 
had increased in depth, the antechamber decreased 1.1 
size until its only function was to supply fresh air. 
Pueblo | multiple household villages with contiguous 
above ground living and storage rooms developed from 
the noncontiguous jaca! surface rooms of the small, 
one. and two-family homesteads of Basketmaker III. 
Each Pueblo | village consisted of an arc of rooms 
with the pithouses located in the plaza area to the south. 
The settlement pattern of the Late Pueblo | Anasazi 
can be characterized by the aggregation of the popula- 
tron into large multiple household villages. 


Pueblo Il Pernod (A.D. 900-1100) 


Around A.D. 890 a climatic change to cooler, drier 
conditions seems to have been the cause of a shift in 
the Anasazi settlement pattern (Peterson 1984). The 
once aggregated populations of the Late Pueblo | dis- 
persed over much wider areas to seek out those eco- 
logical niches where their form of subsistence could 
still be practiced. By A.D. 900, the beginning of the 
Pueblo I] Pernod, the Anasazi settlement pattern was 
characterized by small hamlets (Prudden Unit Type 
Pueblos) 


Architecturally. the Pueblo II Period (A.D. 900-1100) 
1s identified by true horizontally coursed masonry. 














Moat of the walls of the surface room block consisted 
of stone masonry, although an occasional partition wall 
was still being constructed of jacal. The curvilinear 
aspect of the room block so characteristic of Pueblo | 
changed to a rectilinear form in Pueblo IL Perhaps the 
most important change was that the domestic pithouse 
located in the plaza had evolved into what archeo o- 
gists call a kiva in which the primary activities were of 
aritual nature. The late Pueblo Il kiva was fully lined 
with masonry with a southern recess and wall niches. 


Pottery manufacture improved markedly at this ime 
The gray ware body of unfired vessels was slipped 
with a white firing clay so that the black designs ap- 
peared on a pearly white background after firing. The 


large, culinary gray ware jars became fully corrugated. 
This means that none of the coils were obliterated dur- 


ing construction, rather they were carefully pinched 
together, creating an indented pattern. 


Pueblo Ill Period (A.D. 1100-1300) 


By the beginning of the Pueblo II] pernod, masonry 
wall construction had become a fine art Circular, 
multistoned towers were common both within the habi- 
tation sites and at isolated or seemingly isolated mesa 
tops or canyon bottoms These towers were usually 
directly related to one or more kivas in a tower-kiva 
complex. The habitation sites quite often had more 


than one story, particularly the larger villages. 


Throughout the Four Comers Region, pottery types 
by this time had become very regionally distinct in 
design, layout, and form. For instance, a Tusayan 
Polychrome bow! from the Kayenta Region could not 
possibly be mistaken for a Mesa Verde Black-on-white 
The mug form was developed in the Mesa Verde Re- 
gion and was made nowhere else, just as the cylindn- 
cal jar was only manufactured in the Chaco Region 


Trade networks by this time were well established, both 
interregional and intraregional. These networks 
reached as far south as Mesoamerica and as far west 
as the Gulf of Califorma. The Anasazi culture flour- 
ished during this period, probably reaching its peak 
around A.D. 1200. Then, the entire dynamic process 
was brought to a halt. The aggregation of an expand- 
ing population brought unredeemable pressure against 
an already overtaxed environment, and a succession 
of droughts occurred Tree-ring studies indicated that 


around A.D. 1160 a drought began and lasted for 30 
years and then drought hit again between A.D, 1276 
and 1299. 


These two periods of »overe drought, coupled with the 
depletion of natural resources, left the Anasazi no other 
alternative but to abandon the entire northern San Juan 
Region Tree-ring dates suggest that this abandon- 
ment was a gradual process rather than mass migra- 
tion. The Mesa Verdeans probably moved to the south 
and east, eventually settling along the Rio Grande River 
of New Mexico, where pueblos exist today. People of 
the Kayenta Region (west of Mesa Verde) seem to have 
moved south into northeastern Anzona. These people 
were probably the ancestral Hopi. By the close of the 
thirteenth century, the area encompassing the south- 
western comer of Colorado appears to have been void 
of human occupation (Eddy et al. 1984). 


Historic 


From A.D. 1300 when the Anasazi left until the early 
ration and homesteading, there is no strong evidence 
to indicate that southwestern Colorado was consistently 
occupied by any group of people. By the early part of 
the seventeenth century, Spanish chronicles refer to 
different groups or bands of Utes that were encoun- 
tered in what 1s now south western Colorado (Husband 
1984) These sporadic encounters were usually in or 
near the San Juan Mountains. The Utes practiced a 
lifeway of hunting and gathering in the manner of the 
Archaic Tradition, moving within a large area to pro- 
cure the natural resources available. The Ute's lifeway 
was based on a seasonal round. In the warmer parts 
of the year they were found in the mountainous re- 
gions and, as fall approached, they began to move 
downward to sheltered valleys. By early winter they 
were in their winter camps along major draimages. 
Although they did not settle or occupy any place per- 
cific terntones and considered those areas as theirs. 


The Navajos (Dineh) and Utes (Nooche) traditionally 
had a simular lifeway except the Navajo had adopted 
corn agriculture by the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. As of today, the earliest generally accepted 
dates for the Navajo presence in the San Juan Basin 
are in the early 1600s (Schaafsma 1979). The Dineh, 
due to their exposure to the Pueblos and the Spanish 








of New Mexico, quickly adopted a pastoral lifeway. 
Prior to the nineteenth century archeological c vidence 


indicates the Utes and the Navajos utilized the study 
area portion of southwestern Colorado for intermit- 


tent hunting or gathering 


Because of the Ute presence, particularly after the 
Spanish introduction of the horse, the Navajo never 
gained a foothold in this part of Colorado. The Na- 
vajo ancestral range has always been south of the San 
Juan River (Hogan et al. 1991, Eddy et al. 1984). 


The research design for this project was formulated in 
a flexible manner to better accommodate the variety 
of site types expected along the |2 m (40 ft) wide con- 
struction cormdor through the environmental diversity 
of three major ecological zones. Site types could be 
expected to range from single isolated features of un- 
known cultural affiliation to entire habitation sites 
which could possibly represent any human occupation 
from the Paleoindian Tradition to the Histone. In gen- 
eral. the design focused upon obtaining information 
on the prehistoric and historic occupation and use of 
natural resources under the categories of economy and 
adaptation and social organization. 


Economy and Adaptation 


Research questions involving economy and adaptation 
were an important part of the research design A gen- 
eral goal was to try to understand the relationship be- 
tween human society and the natural environment. This 
study was designed to focus on subsistence strategies 
employed by vanous groups through ime and how they 
may have changed. Although the width of the con- 
struction nght-of- way would limit research, the length 
of the project transect across three ecological zones of 
mountain foothill, valley floor, and mesa top would 
allow for developing a comparative environmental data 
base Questions of comparative resource exploitation 
could be addressed using surface artifact types and 
distribution. The archeological evidence could answer 
the questions of what people were doing to make a 
iiving, their economy, and how they changed through 
time to meet the challenges of the environmental re- 
sources, their adaptation. 


Social Organization 


Research questions involving social organization could 
conceivably be addressed if enough of a site needed to 
be excavated to provide an adequate data base. Most 
discoveries made along the narrow nght-of-way could 
be expected to be single features either isolated from 
main habitation areas or associated with features out- 
side the area of mitigation requirements. Because of 
the lack of architectural relationships, few if any ques- 
tions pertaining to social organization could be ad- 
dressed by such small isolated sites and portions of 
sites 

If, however, an entire site needed to be excavated it 
was proposed that all major architectural units would 
be excavated and the midden area tested. These data 
would provide information on the social organization 
of the human population. 


Site Formation Processes 


Research questions of site formation processes could 
also be addressed if a site, or major feature, were ex- 
cavated during the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement 
Project Phase III. Site formation processes are those 
agents, both cultural and natural, which produce the 
archeological record (Schiffer 1987). The processes 
through which sites are formed can be grouped into 
three categories’ preabandonment (occupational), 
abandonment, and postabandonment. This simplified 
sequence emphasizes that at different periods in a site 
history, different processes dominate. The research 
design emphasizes understanding the prehistonc and 
histonc preabandonment occupation of structures and 
floors as well as occupational areas peripheral to the 


main human activities. 


Site Typology 

Within the research design which seeks to answer ques- 
tions of economy and adaptation and social organiza- 
tion, and one in which numerous archeological dis- 
covernies were expected, a system of site classification 
based on formal attributes would be necessary to de- 
scribe settlement patterns and implement sampling 
strategies. The cultural resources commonly known 
to be found in this geographical area encompass a long 
time span, ranging from the Late Archaic Period to the 














by the sites in the area is Formative Anasazi or Ances- 
tral Pueblo. 


The site typology developed during the 1978-1983 
Dolores Archeological Program promised to best ap- 
proximate the site types encountered along the water- 
line corndor and will be used with some modifications 
in this report (Kane 1983: 19-23). The Dolores Ar- 
cheological Program and the Mesa Verde Waterline 
Replacement Project both are located within the North- 
erm San Juan Archeological Region and are separated 
spatially by less than 20 km. A definition of each of 
the site types utilized in the remainder of this report 1s 
given below 


The site categories included are Limited Activity Lo- 
cus, Seasonal Locus or Use Area, Habitation (Base 
Camp, Hamlet, Large Hamlet, Village, historic home- 
stead), and Isolated Find. 


Limited Activity Locus 


The Limited Activity Locus type of site was used for 
only a short time (from an hour up to a few days), and 
the use was often limited to a single economic season 
(hunting season, growing season, etc.). The activity 
or activities carried out at the site were probably per- 
formed by one or a few individuals. The key to this 
site type is that the activities were limited and the oc- 
cupation transitory in nature. Site types under this 
heading include quarries, kill sites, gathering stations, 
and signal fires. Individual sites of this type may be 
difficult or impossible to date because they usually lack 
temporally diagnostic artifacts or features. 


Seasonal Locus or Use Area 


The Seasonal Locus or Use Area includes sites which 
were occupied on a short term basis, usually by small 
social or economic groups. The occupation of these 
sites was typically seasonal and penodic in nature. The 
span of occupation at seasonal areas ranged from a 
few days to several weeks, possibly as long as a month 
or two. These sites were often utilized on a periodic 
schedule, such as three times a year. Sites that fall 
into this category include roads and trails, procure- 
ment/processing camps, horticulture camps or field 
houses, pottery firing kilns, historic tent frames, and 
reservoirs. By definition, isolated kivas, great kivas, 
and towers would be seasonal loci or use areas. 


Habitations are archeological sites where a wide range 
of activities were performed. These sites were occu- 
pied continuously or for a mayor portion of the year. 
An histone habitation is often called a homestead. A 
prehistonc habitation consists of one or more house- 
hold clusters in a centralized location. Substantial ar- 
chitectural remains such as rooms, pitstructures, and 
outside work areas are usually present. Habitations 
represent the locations where most community activi- 
ties took place, and they represent the home base of 
the community. The habitation category can be di- 
vided into four subgroups, based on architecture, num- 
ber of social units, and function. The subgroups are: 


1) Base Camp 


A Base Camp is a site occupied by one or more house- 
holds groups for many purposes and may have served 
as a central location for endemic and outlying activi- 
ties. Establishing this category allows for the study of 
Archaic sites as well as Anasazi types. Substantial 
domestic architecture 1s absent, although smaller fa- 
cilities and features such as hearths, ramadas, or brush 
screens usually accompany the sites. 


2) Hamlet 


A hamlet ts a small habitation containing one to three 
household clusters (15 to 45 individuals). A special 
case in this category ts the unit hamlet, which contains 
one household cluster. Hamlets contain permanent 
domestic architecture, such as room blocks and/or 
pitstructures. Hamlets are the central abode of small 


communities or neighborhoods. 
3) Large Hamlet 


A Large Hamlet ts a permanent habitation incorporat- 
ing several household clusters (usually four to eight). 
In Anasazi sites, a potentially important discriminator 
1s the presence of an intracommunity integrative struc- 
ture such as a "Big Pithouse” or kiva. Several of these 
dating to the Pueblo | period were recognized on the 
Dolores Archeological Program (Brisbin et al. 1984; 
Kuckleman 1984). 








4) Village 


The village is a permanent habitation incorporating 
many household clusters (usually more than eight). 
Intracommunity and intercommunity integrative struc- 
tures such a “Big Pithouses” or kivas and great kivas 
are often present. The village incorporates many ar- 
chitectural units such as pitstructures and large room 
blocks. The architecture may be arranged in an or- 
derly manner according to a preconceived plan. 


The Isolated Find category is used in this report to 
indicate the occurrence of either natural or cultural 
phenomenon without obvious patterning. As part of 
the research design, guidelines were established for 
defining a formal occupation site (Chomko 1992: |- 
2). When there were five or fewer artifacts in a loca- 
tion and no associated evidence for 20 m surrounding, 
the occurence was categorized as an Isolated Find. 


Archeological Survey 


Archeological survey for cultural resources included a 
33 m (100 ft) wide area on either side of the right-of- 
way centerline. A total of 66 m (200 ft) was invento- 
ned. The intensive survey was performed by walking 
intersecting, zigzag transects. A maximum distance 
of 10 m between transects was maintained at all times. 
Special attention was given to the examination of ar- 
royo and wash cut banks for buried sites or features. 


When cultural materials were observed on the ground 
surface the individual items were pin-flagged and the 
survey transects were reduced to attempt to locate ad- 
ditional cultural items, and to determine whether said 
artifacts were isolated finds or members of a site as- 


semblage. 


When a site was encountered personnel inspected the 
area to determine site boundanes, all structural remains. 
fe xtures, depressions, middens, ash/charcoal stains. 

facts were identified with particular attention to 
those that were diagnostic. Once the extent of the sur- 
face distribution of a site was determined, site map- 
ping, establishing a site datum and recording the com- 
position of the surface site attributes and artifact as- 


semblage was undertaken. Transit maps of all surface 
features and the limits of the artifact distribution were 
completed. These maps also depicted pertinent topo- 
graphic features within site boundanes and the con- 
struction right-of-way or construction feature. Diag- 
nostic artifacts were sketched or photographed. 


Each site was plotted on the appropriate USGS 7.5’ 
quadrangle map. Colorado State Site Forms (Prehis- 
tore and Historic) were completed in the field. Uni- 
versal Transverse Mercator coordinates (UTM), loca- 
tion/access, and distance to permanent water, were 
determined in the laboratory. Site photographs were 
taken in black/white print using (400 Tri X Pan and 
125 Plus X), and color print (Kodacolor 100/200) and 
logged on a field photography form. Several sites were 
chosen for various slide presentations on the project 
using color slides (Kodachrome 200). 


Artifact field analysis was conducted when a site was 
encountered. No artifacts were collected from the re- 
connaissance surveys for the construction undertak- 
ings. All artifact classes were described, material and 
quantity were logged on sites with fewer than 100 ar- 
tifacts. On sites with artifact assemblages greater than 
100 artifacts, multiple sample quadrats were placed in 
areas of concentration (such as the midden), within 
the structures and the surrounding areas. Each sample 
quadrat measured 4-x-4 m. All artifacts were ana- 
lyzed within the quadrat in the field and logged. 


Survey collection strategies employed on the Water- 
line Project varied. Total avoidance of archeological 
sites was the first priority by means of rerouting the 
construction undertaking if possible. If a site was en- 
countered within, or adjacent to the construction un- 
dertaking, the site boundary was flagged, all artifacts 
mapped, and all artifacts were collected within the 
construction nght-of-way that would be disturbed. No 
other artifacts were taken from the site. 


All onginal forms, maps, photographs, documents and 
artifacts involving work conducted on Bureau of Land 
Management lands are curated at the Anasazi Heri- 
tage Center, Dolores, Colorado. All documents, re- 
ports, forms, photographs, and artifacts collected within 
the Park boundary are curated at the Mesa Verde Re- 
search Center. 


Numerous isolated finds (IF) were encountered and 
recorded on the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement 














Project. Each isolated find was described and recorded 
on a Colorado State Isolated Find Form. A sketch of 
the artifact was included. Each IF was plotted on the 
appropriate U.S.G.S. 7.5’ quadrangle map. All infor- 
mation was filled out in the field with the exception of 
the Universal Transverse Mercator coordinates and 
nearest water sources, which were determined in the 
laboratory. If the isolated find was threatened by con- 
struction activities then it was collected, if not threat- 
ened it was left in place. 


During the archeological survey of the pipeline corn- 
dor, Waterline archeologists observed paleontological 
resources primarily on BLM lands, some on private 
lands. These resources were recorded on the Colo- 
rado State Paleontological Forms. These samples were 
identified by Dr. Mary Griffitis, Mesa Verde National 
Park's Geologist and Invertebrate Paleontologist, us- 
ing the Mesa Verde National Park's paleontological 
comparative collection. Paleontological studies were 
conducted in the Chicken Creek Area and along the 
North Escarpment by Dr. Griffiths. Within the pipe- 
line trench and adjacent to the pipeline mght-of-way 
fossil remains from the Cretaceous age were found. 
Fossil remains were collected from the upper limestone 
layer of the Greenhorn Limestone member of the 
Mancos Formation and the Juana Lopez member of 
the Mancos Formation. Additional fossils were col- 
lected on the surface of the Mancos Shale Formation. 


Excavation Methods 


Within the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project, 
it was anticipated that almost every site would have to 
be dealt with individually. All excavation strategies 
and methodologies would be standard procedures taken 
from the Mesa Verde Waterline field manuals (Brisbin 
1994; Ives 1994), which were mainly an adaptation of 
the manual used during the Dolores Archeological Pro- 
gram (Kane and Robinson 1984). Obviously the strat- 
egy used to excavate a single small hearth would not 
be the same as that used on a full scale excavation of a 
habitation site. However, an isolated feature would be 
excavated in the same manner as it would if it were on 
the floor of a pitstructure. In some cases, the features 
would be more intensively sampled simply because of 
the uniqueness of the feature type and the multitude of 
unanswered questions related to it. The data collec- 


lion strategy used at one site would be formulated 
against the background of the overall research design. 


Field data would be recorded on standard forms for 
the sake of consistency and to insure that all pertinent 
information was systematically recorded. In addition 
to the standard forms, excavation crew members would 
keep a daily log of their activities and impressions. 
Maps would be drafted to record plan, profile and 
stratigraphy of all features, these maps would also be 
accompanied by photographic documentation. On the 
larger sites, plan views would be drafted, recording 
not only the architectural units but all areas of excava- 
tions. Floor, surface, or roof fall artifacts would be 
“point-located” i.e. their location recorded horizontally 
and vertically so that the exact position point could be 
plotted accurately on the plan and profile map of that 
specific study unit. Artifacts from other excavatir 1s 
units, such as fill, would be collected with reference to 
the unit. Excavation study units could range from |- 
x- 1 m test units up to 4-x-4 m units. It was preferable 
to have the actual architectural feature as the study 
unit: a room, courtyard, or pitstructure. For this rea- 
son these would be defined as quickly as possible us- 
ing test trenches. And when the architectural feature 
was defined, the initially established artificial grid sys- 
tem would no longer be used in field documentation, 
the architectural feature would become the study unit. 
All excavation units would be excavated according to 
natural stratigraphy. 


Summary 


The research des.gn for the Mesa Verde Waterline 
Replacement Project was formulated to be flexible 
enough to account for the vaniety of site types which 
might occur in the construction corridor. The study 
area transected three ecological zones and sites could 
conceivably be found from 10,000 years of human 
occupation. These sites could range from single iso- 
lated features of unknown cultural affiliation to the 
other extreme of large Anasazi or historic habitation 
sites. Questions of economy and adaptation, social 
organization, and site formation processes could be 
addressed depending on availability of site data. 
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CHAPTER 2 
OVERVIEW OF THE MESA VERDE 
WATERLINE REPLACEMENT PROJECT 


Gay Ives 


The ability to utilize and develop water sources has 
determined whether humans could survive on the Colo- 
rado Plateau since prehistoric times. This chapter deals 
with the history of water supplies which have been a 
serious concern for Mesa Verde National Park since 
its inception. Over the years 1888-1976, Park person- 
nel devised various strategies to provide water. They 
built large basins to collect rain water, drilled deep 
water wells, and finally constructed a 63 km (39 mi) 
water pipeline from the mountain water sources of the 


La Plata Mins. 


West Mancos River (Figure 2.1). After Mesa Verde 
National Park Superintendent Jesse Nusbaum faced 
an especially serious water crisis in the 1920s, he re- 
ferred to the "desperate struggle” for water that had 
lasted for 3,000 years. In 1979, a multi-phased con- 
struction plan, the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacemen: 
Project, was formulated to replace the entire water 
delivery system serving Mesa Verde National Park. 


Prehistoric peoples who lived in the area which is now 
Mesa Verde National Park not only utilized seeps and 
springs for water sources, but they also built reser- 
voirs and irrigation canals. From the late 1800s until 
1935, Euro-American pioneers lived in the eastern 
portion of what is now Mesa Verde National Park and 
their existence depended upon locating water sources. 
They dug water wells, one of which was discovered 
with the assistance of a “well witcher." After Mesa 
Verde National Park (the Park) was created in 1906, 
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Figure 2.1. Location of West Mancos Water Supply Line. 





its fate continued to be shaped by the availability of 
water to keep pace with the growing visitation. 


Underground sources of water were totally inadequate 
on the mesa tops to serve the needs of employees and 
visitors. The supply was limited and the water quality 
poor. Through the years, Park administrators were 
forced to devote much of their attention to acquiring 
water. Superintendent Nusbaum became so desperate 
that he constructed an elaborate system to collect rain 
water in giant basins. Development of the Park would 
have been severely curtailed if the West Mancos Wa- 
ter Supply System had not been built during the 1940s 
and 1950s to transport water from the Mancos River 
and if the Park had not been successful in securing the 
rights to use that water. 


Within the Park, decisions made about the location of 
waterlines naturally limited and shaped the design of 
future development. In the 1950s, attention was fo- 
cused upon developing the Park interior. In contrast, 
the 1979 multiphased plan, the Mesa Verde Waterline 
Replacement Project, was ultimately designed to move 
most Park administration, employee housing, and visi- 
tor services closer to the highway on the Park's north- 
ern boundary. 


Phase I of the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement 
Project entailed construction of a new water treatment 
plant in 1991. This facility is located within the Park 
boundary near the main entrance. Phase II consisted 
of the replacement of two pipeline segments of the 
waterline on National Park Service, Bureau of Land 
Management, and private lands. 


Phase III of the project included the replacement of 
pipeline sections at Morefield Campground, Far View, 
the Park Entrance, and on Chapin Mesa, including lat- 
erals and distribution lines, which serve the headquar- 
ters and housing areas, all within Mesa Verde National 
Park boundaries. Additional sections of the waterline 
outside of the Park boundaries were replaced: north 
and west of the North Escarpment of Mesa Verde, in 
the Montezuma Valley, and in the area of Chicken Creek 
north of Mancos, Colorado. 


Construction work on Phase III began on February |, 
1992, and was completed in the summer of 1993. 
Archeological fieldwork investigations continued af- 
ter the waterline construction segments had been fin- 
ished. All excavations were completed in July 1994. 
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Summary of the Water Supply History (1888-1979) 


The history of supplying water to Mesa Verde National 
Park includes archeological evidence from the prehis- 
toric inhabitants, archeological and historical evidence 
from the early explorers and pioneers at Mesa Verde, 
as well as historical evidence from National Park Ser- 
vice (NPS) personnel, 


The Park attempted to drill deep water wells, which 
were unsuccessful and produced little usable water. 
The Park also constructed an elaborate facility to col- 
lect rain water in large basins, but this system was not 
enough for visitor and Park use. In the late 1940s and 
early 1950s, the present 63 km (39 mi) gravity flow 
pipeline, known as the West Mancos Water Supply 
System, was constructed to deliver fresh water from 
the West Fork of the Mancos River to the Million Gal- 
lon Tank on the lower end of Chapin Mesa. However, 
the Park became concerned in 1976 that potentially 
the West Fork of the Mancos River could go dry. This 
prompted the Park to design and construct a water treat- 
ment plant and intake gallery at the Jackson Gulch 
Reservoir, north of Mancos, « >lorado. Of course, the 
primary source of water would continue to come from 
the West Fork of the Mancos River, but now the Park 
would have a secondary water source from Jackson 
Gulch Reservoir. 


Over time the pipeline deteriorated due to age, corro- 
sion and exposure to the elements. The Jackson Gulch 
water treatment facility no longer exists. The water- 
line needed to be replaced in several areas to avoid the 
total collapse of the water delivery system to Mesa 
Verde National Park. During the late 1980s work be- 


gan on the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project. 


The next section of this report on Water Supply His- 
tory summarizes information compiled by Mesa Verde 
National Park Superintendent Robert H. Rose (Rose 
1952) and other historical sources on prehistoric and 
early historic water development. There are also de- 
scriptive sections on the water catchment system 
(1926), the installation of a sanitary system (1935), 
the deep water well (1930-1950), the West Mancos 
Water Supply System (1950), Mission 66 (1956), and 
the Water Treatment Plant at Jackson Gulch Reser- 
voir (1976). 








b vidence of Prehistoric Water Development 


Superintendent Kose dee ribed the 44 natural eprings 
and seeps that previous surveys located within the Park 
boundaries (Rose 1952) A survey of the seeps, 
springs, and wells was conducted in 1935 by Chas W 
Quaintance, Readent Wildlife Technician. and Lioyd 
White of COC Camp NP-6-C, field assistant, to bring 
together known information on water that could be 
developed for administrative and wildlife use 
(Quaintance and White 1935) Rowe felt was impor- 
tant. if funding were available. to send a crew into the 
field to inventory all water sources possibly available 
dunng prehistoric times and to show the relationship 
between their locations and archeological sites Rowe 
wanted to demonstrate the principle “that cultures and 
civilizations can develop and prosper only where ad- 
equate and dependable supphes of good water are avail. 
ab'e” (Rowe 1952:2) 


Throughout the Park. it appeared that the local prehis- 
tor mbhabstants did not obtain adequate water from 
ether natural sandstone basins. where rain water and 
melting snow collected. or from springs and seeps 
Rose felt that the prehistonc mbhabitants must have 
developed a large scale water storage and imngation 
system, and he wanted further research on prehistoric 
dams. reservoirs, and ditches 


Prehistonc water development was the subject of re- 
search before the Park was created In 1891. explorer 
W R Birdsall observed prehistonc small rock dams 
(check dams) in dramages throughout the area which 
would be designated Mesa Verde National Park He 
thought that these features served as water tanks or 
possibly terraces where crops were planted Swedish 
screntist Gustaf Nordenskiold concurred with Bardsall’s 
observations. In 1999, Guy R. Stewart of the US 
Conservatron Service. studied the Anasazi check dams 
and said they were simular to the Hop terrace gardens 
and the Zum nver gardens 


As the early European and Euro-Amencan explorers 
combed t've mesas in search of archeological sites, they 
focused attention on the Far View Ruin complex. lo- 
cated on the upper portion of Chapin Mesa. In 1889, 
F W Chapin examined a large curcular depression north 
of Far View Ruin and clammed that this feature was 
once a prehistoric reservow Thereafter i was com- 
monly called Mummy Lake evidently after the obser. 
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vation that it was @ dessicated lake. Gustaf 
Nordenskiold concurred with Chapin in 1890 and in- 
formed him that Richard Wether! had observed traces 
of a ditch north of the depression During the eacava- 
trons of Par View in 1915, archeologist J. Walter 
hewkes believed that the ditches found near the village 
complex were used for irrigation Then in 1939 Al 
Lancaster with the help of Guy Stewart surveyed a 
ditch that began at Mummy Lake and ended at a check 
dam above the head of Spruce Canyon near the Park 
Headquarters This demonstrated the extent and na- 
ture of prehiston: water development Archeological 
surveys conducted in the 1960s and 19708 recorded 
4,381 check dams, 18 reservoirs, | ditch, | long pecked 
groove. 44! terraces, and 9 pecked catch basins all 
associated with prehistonc water development in Mesa 
Verde National Park (Hayes 1964, Rohn 1977, Smith 
1987) 









Early Historic Water Development (1888-1925) 


From | 888 to 1908. the major springs and seeps in the 
area were the principal water sources for the early ex- 
plorers. proneer homesteaders, visitors, and their live- 
stock There was little modification or development 
of the springs. other than cleaning them out and con- 
structing sandstone curbing to pool water and increase 
the yreld Three springs were especially important in 
those early years because of their yreld and their prox- 
wmity to the mayor cliff dwellings Fewkes Canyon 
Spring. Balcony House Spring, and Spruce Tree 
Spring The single most important water source was 
Spruce Tree Spring. located at the head of Spruce Tree 
Canyon and north of the famed cliff dwelling, Spruce 
Tree House. Due to its location, its yield, and its de- 
pendability. the spring influenced the location of the 
Park Headquarters near this water source The spring 
provided enough water for domestic and livestock con- 
sumption until the late 1920s Homesteaders in 
Morefield Canyon successfully dug a well for thei 
livestock in 1895 or 1896, prior to the Park's estab- 
lishment The pioneer woman. colorfully named 
“Oregon Terntory” Morefield, asked water witcher. Bill 
Lyons, to confirm her choice of sites. The shallow 
well which they found produced water without a pump. 
but Morefield later installed a windmill pump The 
well. which was known as the Morefield Well and as 
Dug Well #1, was used until at least 1925 (Myrtle 
Morefield Emerson interview, March 7, 1978, with 





Marilyn Colyer and Gay Ives, Mesa Verde Research 
Center Archives 2) 


After the establishment of the Park, Superintendent 
Hans M Randolph wanted to increase the water sup: 
ply for domestic animals and for pack and saddle 
horses In 1908, he directed a project which involved 
construction of adam at the head of Spruce Tree Can- 
yon and of a number of cisterns There were 80 vini- 
tors recorded in that year, Then, in 1911, Acting Su- 
perintendent Richard Wright asked the chief geogra. 
pher at the United States Geological Survey (USGS), 
Robert B Marshall, to evaluate the springs and look 
for alternative water sources Marshall became con- 
cemed that the Spruce Tree Spring and Balcony House 

















Spring would not provide enough water to serve the 
number of visitors expected upon the completion of 
the new wagon road into the Park Geological surveys 
were conducted in 1911 and 1912 to look for addi 
tonal water sources, such as artesian water USGS 
Chief Geographer, W C Mendenhall, reported no 
possibility of an artesian water supply on the surface 
of any of the mesas within the Park He recommended 
improving Spruce Tree Spring. constructing additional 
reservoirs, and digging some water wells Deep wells 
were dug to 9 m (40 ft) and windmills erected at the 
heads of Navajo, Prater, Moccasin, School Section, 
and Soda Canyons to provide water during the con- 
siruction of the new wagon road (Torres-Reyes 1970) 


(Figure 2.2) 
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Figure 2.2. Earty historic water development in Mesa Verde National Park. 








The wagon road was finished late in the summer of 
1913, bringing visitation to an all time high of 280 
Then in 1914, the entrance road was opened to auto- 
mobile travel and Park visitation increased ty 502 
When visitation rose ty 2,058 in 1918, prompted 
Superintendent Thomas Rickner to become concerned 
about developing better water sources By this time 
the Park Headquarters area had grown and a new ho- 
tel was operating Rickner stated in hie 1918 annual 
report thal a gasoline engine and pump had been in- 
vtalled at Spruce Tree Spring connecting the cisterns, 
and a new water tank had been built above the hotel 
The water tank was “built high enough to give pres- 
sure to all parts of the camp” (Rose 1952.19) These 
improvements were significant to the Park's develop: 
ment 


A crisis began developing in the 1920s, when the Park 
endured months without precipitation An adequate 
water supply syste n was the Park's number one prior- 
ity During this ime, additional cisterns and storage 
tanks were installed By 1922 visitation had soared to 
4.251 Superintendent Jesse Nusbaum stated in his 
1923 annual report that the increasingly grim water 
situation nearly resulted in the closing of the Park In 
order to supply visitor needs. all construction projects 
were stopped temporanly and Nusbaum sent the labor 
force outede of the Park In 1923. visitation mcreased 
to 5.2% and a spring drought made the situation even 


more desperate 


An amazing discovery occurred in 1925 nearly 200 
prehistonc dams had been built to store flood waters 
ina small spur canyon It was quite obvious that the 
prehistonc mbhabrtants had also contended with water 
supply problems This discovery sparked the construc. 
tron of two modern dams and the piping of water into 
reservoirs and storage cisterns These large dams 
helped but did not alleviate the situation Nusbaum 
wrote that de velopment of water supphes “had not kept 
pace with increased attendance” (Torres-Reyes 
1970-152). Visitation had reached an all time high of 
9.034 Large tanks and underground cisterns were 
installed Nusbaum believed that if he could utilize all 
of the water wells located throughout the Park. these 
wells could potentially supply enough water How. 
ever. several wells were not fit for human or livestock 
consumption because of the high content of gypsum 
and alkali, which caused a bitter taste. The well pro- 
duction was intermittent To connect all of the wells 
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by pipeline would have been very costly For a future 
supply of water, Nusbaum proposed “a gravity line 
from the mountains above Mancos to the park, a dis- 
tance of 40 miles (48 km], at an approximate construc: 
tion cost of $400,000" (Torres-Reyes 1970: 154) 


Water Catchment System (1926) 


In August of 1925, the Subcommuttee on Interior De- 


partment Appropriations of the House Appropriations 
Committee and representatives from the Interior 
Department » Bureau of the Budget spent time study. 
ing the Mesa Verde National Park water supply prob- 
lems O E Meinzer, USGS, was sent to Mesa Verde 
to report on the best solution Meizer concluded 


| ~proyects for developing underground 
water were uncertain as to quantity 
and quality, or both, 2-a 30-mile pipe- 
line carrying water from Crystal 
Creek, in the La Plata Mountains, 
would furnish a very satisfactory sup- 
ply. but would cost too much in pro- 
portion to the small community that 
it was to serve, }-catching rain and 
snow water on specially prepared sur- 
face and storing tt in underground res- 
ervours that would feed by gravity into 
the existing waterworks appeared to 
be a feasible means of proveding a per- 
manent supply of water al a reason. 
able cost (Torres-Reyes 1970:155). 


The Park decided to take Meizer 's recommendations 
to metall a catchment system and abandoned .e other 
two proposals indefinitely due to the incredib.> cost 
for that ume In 1926 construction began “on a slop- 
mg catchment of galvanized sheet metal, one-acre m 
extent Catchment run-off was collected in a trough at 
the lower edge and conducted through rapid sand fil- 
ters to two 473,485 liter (125,000 gallon) frost-proof 
stee! tanks. These were connected by a 5.1 cm (2 im) 
main to the existing distribution system” (Rose 
1952 28) This catchment system was located approxs- 
mately | 6 km (one mile) north of the Park headquar- 
ters and east of the present day Hogan Area (Figure 
2.3). Approximately 1,515,151 liters (400,000 gal- 
tons) of melted snow and rain water were collected per 


year 











Figure 2.3. Location of Catchment System and Deep 
Water Well on Chapin Mesa. 


In the late 1920s, the Park was uncertain that the qual- 
ity of water would be satisfactory for human consump- 
tron after being stored in stee! tanks for long penods of 
tome Water from the catchment system was dirty and 
comtammnated Rats, mice. lizards, and birds in all 
stages of decomposition were found floating in the 
reservow storage tanks The outlet was loaded with 
arima! skeletons One report stated that approximately 
156 dead animals were removed at one time This 
water from the reservow was consumed by the Park 
Service employees and ther famuibes and was served 
to the public The water from the reservoirs some- 
tumes reached a temperature of 43° C (110° F) and 
contained a large quantity of mineral deposits such as 
gypsum and alkali The water reportedly clogged au- 
tomobile radiators and killed plants in the gardens 
Every year there was an outbreak of diarrhea’ The 
situation was investigated. but the cause and the source 
of this disease was not identified The water posed a 
serious health nsk for government employees. their 
farmibies. and the public (Torres-Reyes 1970 241-242) 


The Mesa Verde Water De velopment Commuttee (Pau! 
R. Franke, Park Naturalist, ) Hamilton, Park Engi- 
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neer, Chester Markley, Chief Ranger, and Chas W. 
Quaintance, Resident Wildlife Technician) told 
Superintendent E. P Leavitt on May 29, 1935: “All 
water should be tested It is suggested that samples of 
water from each site (referring to all wells and reser- 
voirs) be obtained and sent away for analysis In the 
event of any possible breakdown of the water supply 
system, we shall know what water is fit for human 
consumption” (National Park Service Memorandum 
to Superintendent EP Leavitt, May 29, 1935, Mesa 
Verde National Park) The water was then tested by 
the Public Health Service, which concluded that con- 
struction of concrete tanks instead of steel tanks would 
be better for health purposes Chas Quaintance also 
felt that the Park should keep water census records up 
to date and correlate the findings He also thought the 
Park should talk to the local stockmen to determine 
their knowledge of watering places which the Park 
could utilize (Quaintance and White 1935). 


In the late 1920s, visitation to the Park increased to 
11,256 A second, 4 ha (one acre) catchment system 
with two additional concrete reservoirs with 946,970 
and 284,090 liter (250,000 and 75,000 galion) capac- 
ity were completed in January 1929. By 1930, visita- 
tion reached 16,656. For the next two years, the pre- 
cipitation was poor, and it became obvious to Super- 
intendent Nusbaum that the catchment systems did not 
solve the water problem He foresaw that as visitation 
increased, the Park would have to construct acres upon 
acres of catchment systems to provide enough water 
for modem convemences and sewage disposal, a project 
which was not feasible at the ime 


Installation of the Sanitary System (1935) 


One of the most ummediate concerns for the Park was 
the sanitary system. There were large numbers of 
earth pit and chermcal toilets. mainly on the lower end 
of Chapin Mesa Only eight cesspools were constructed 
to take care of the sewage from the residences. ranger 
quarters. and the hospital Wastes from the mess hall 
were disc. arged into the canyons below. The cost of 
removing and hauling the waste from the cesspools 
and chemical toilets was quite expensive There is no 
mention of where the sewage from the government 
buildings was dumped--outside of the Park or within 
the Park boundaries A few chemucal toilets were pro- 
vided in comfort stations for visitors use, but there 





were no flush toilets or running water Simple “honey 
buckets” (slop jars) were all that was provided in the 
concessioners cabins The remoteness of these cabins 
along the canyon rim in dense forests with no vehicle 
access meant that sewage waste from the honey buck. 
ets was simply thrown over the nm of the canyon 


U.S Public Health Service Sanitary Engineer HB. 
Hommon wrote a memo to the Park Service Director 
in 1934 saying, 


the situation of collecting and dispos- 
ing of sewage at Mesa Verde was the 
most serious problem existing in any 
of the national parks in relation to 
public health and sanitation It was 
not only holding back the development 
of the Park, but it was a serious po- 
tential health menace which had to be 
corrected at the earliest possible time 
(Torres-Reyes 1970:240). 


In 1935 the sanitary system was constructed and placed 
into Operation 


The Deep Water Well (1930-1950) 


Nusbaum and Meinzer decided to try one more ex- 
periment to resolve the water supply problem 
Nusbaum learned that wells had been drilled south of 
the Park and, in a number of cases, volumes of water 
were flowing under high pressure Therefore. Nusbaum 
ordered a geologic reconnaissance of the Park Ge- 
ologists and representatives of various oi! companies 
operating in the Four Corners Area heiped locate a 
site within the Park The deep water wel! was located 
where Natural Resource Building #59 now stands. 
south of the Million Gallon Tank on Chapin Mesa 
Nusbaum wrote in his 1929 annual report 


It 1s interesting to note here that ar- 


cheological investigations tell us that 
for the past 3,000 years a desperate 
struggle for water has been waged by 
the inhabitants of this region. The 
Cliff Dwellers, at a time about 1276 
AD. were undoubtedly forced from 
the Mesa Verde because of a long pe- 
nod of drought. and evidence remeins 
to-day of the innumerable dams which 
they constructed for impounding the 
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rainfall. If man, with his increased 
knowledge and mechanical appli- 
ances, can produce water from the 
deep strata of Mesa Verde, it will bring 
to an end this struggle of many centu- 
ries (Torres-Reyes 1970: 159). 


The deep well was drilled in December 1930 by L. EB. 
Teague of Aztec, New Mexico. At a depth of 1245 m 
(4,085 feet), water in great volumes poured into the 
drill hole. The final spudding depth reached 1278 m 
(4,192 feet). In June 1933, all aspects of the drilling 


operation were completed. From 1934 to 1950 the 
operation of the deep well suffered frequent break - 
downs The two most serious breakdowns occurred in 
1938 and 1948. Experts tried to understand the well's 
erratic behavior, but the problems were never resolved. 
Reconditioning and repairing the well was very costly 
to the Park Superintendent Rose states: 


The deep water well, the catchments 
and the Spruce Tree Spring system 
were all integrated into a single sys- 
tem except for special distribution 
lines that provided for a separate sup- 
ply from the spring system to certain 
residences, Spruce Tree Lodge and 
public drinking fountains in the im- 
mediate vicinity of park headquarters. 
The integrated water systems contin- 
ved to operate in this manner until 
completion of the new West Mancos 
Supply System in the summer of 1950 
(Rose 1952:32). 


The West Mancos Water Supply System 


By the end of the 1930s it became quite apparent that 
the only solution to the Park's water dilemma was to 
bring water from the La Plata Mountains above 
Mancos, Colorado Such a pipeline project was con- 
tingent upon federal approval and construction of the 
Mancos Project (Torres-Reys 1970:244), a federal 
Water Conservation and Utilization Program which 
included the construction of the Jackson Guich Reser- 
voir, Jackson Guich Inlet and Outlet Canals, and the 
Mesa Verde Pipeline (Transcript of Evidence, Volume 
Il, on the subject of “In the Matters of the Adjudica- 
tion of Pronties of Water Rights to be Used of Water 
for Irrigation in the Water District No. 34"). With the 





rapid increase in Park visitation from 21,474 in 1934 
to 42,079 just prior to the outbreak of World War Il, 
with the expansion of the Park and concession opera: 
tions, and finally with the serious breakdown of the 
deep water well there were three major justifications 
for constructing the 63 kim (49 mi) water pipeline which 
would be known as the West Mancos Water Supply 
System (Rose 1952) 


The Mancos Project 


Irngation in the Mancos Valley staried about 1876 
using the natural flow of the Mancos River as an un- 
regulated and inadequate water supply Following the 
construction of the Rio Grande Southern Railroad 
through Mancos in | 892, farming, ranching, logging. 
and lumbering operations developed (United States 
Department of the Interior Bureau of Reclamation 
(USDI BOR) 1943, 1945). But, the Mancos Valley 
suffered through droughts much as Mesa Verde Na- 
tronal Park did, and the uncertain water supply stifled 
economic progress for a number of years. 


The Mancos Project was one of many similar 1930s 
“work relief projects considered for the Western Slope 
of Colorado (Gleyre and Alleger ca. 1930s:14). It was 
designed primarily to provide ingation for 5263 ha 
(13,000 acres) of farm land in the Mancos Valley at a 
cost estimate of $1,600,000. Part of the project in- 
volved construction of the Jackson Guich Reservoir 
which would provide a dependable supply of stored 
water to supplement water from the Mancos River 
This would insure that the community would have 
enough water and allow more diversified farming 
throughout the Mancos Valley 


In 1940, President Franklin D. Roosevelt approved the 
Mancos Project and by 1941, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion was finally authorized to build the |ackson Gulch 
Reservoir under the terms of the Wate: ( onservation 
and Utilization Act (known at the time as the Wheeler- 
Case Act) (Pelz 1972:668-679). Money was appro- 
priated to the National Park Service on June 2%, 194! 
to begin the construction of the pipeline known as the 
West Mancos Water Supply System from the West Fork 
of the Mancos River to the Park 


However, from 1942 to 1953, a court battle over the 
adjudication of water rights pitted the local farmers 
and ranchers in the water district against the National 
Park Service and the Bureau of Reclamation The cost 


of the litigation increased the cost of the Jackson Guich 
Reservoir It was expected to take approximately four 
years and cost approximately $1.8 million. The ac- 
tual cost was $2.7 million (Gary Kennedy, Mancos 
Water Conservancy District, personal communication 
1995). 


To construct Jackson Guich Reservoir and the West 
Mancos Water Supply System, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation employed laborers who were hired under the 
Works Progress Administration in 1941 and 1942. 
Later (1943-1946), laborers came from the Civilian 
Public Service (Conscientious Objector) Camp (Tom 
Vaughan, personal communication 1995). The Civil- 
ian Public Service crews, under the Selective Service 
program, helped to relieve labor shortages at Bureau 
of Reclamation projects during World War Il. These 
men constructed the upper portion of the West Mancos 
Supply Line of the West Mancos Water Supply Sys- 
tem from the river intake gallery location to Jackson 
Guich Reservoir area (Figure 2.4). This line supplied 
water to their camps near the Reservoir construction. 
That same waterline still supplies water to the Mancos 





Figure 2.4. Upper portion of the West Mancos Water 
Supply System. 











Water Conservancy District Office, which is located 
at the site of the camps (USDI BOR 1943:3) 


At the Mancos Project, an average of 149 Civilian 
Public Service workers were employed during lune 
1945. These men were used for firefighting, operation 
and maintenance, and clean up work (USDI, BOR 
1945.21). Construction on the Mancos Project was 
interrupted for 15 months (Feb. 1946-May 1947) dur 
ing World War Il. After World War Il, in May of 
1948, the construction contract for the Mancos Project 
was awarded to the Vinnell Company, Inc., of Califor- 
nia. The dam and reservoir were completed in De. 
cember 1948. Water was released from the Jackson 
Guich Reservoir at a dedication ceremony in July 1949 


West Mancos Water Supply System for the Park 


The West Mancos Water Supply System for Mesa 
Verde National Park included the intake gallery on the 
West Fork of the Mancos River and the water pipeline 
from the intake to the Million Gallon Tank on Chapin 
Mesa in the Park. Construction began on the West 
Mancos Water Supply System Intake Gallery, located 
on the West Fork of the Mancos River, on July 14, 
1949. Funding for the West Mancos Water Supply 
System Pipeline to deliver water from the Intake Gal- 
lery to the Park was estimated at $324,000 for fiscal 
year 1950. The contract was awarded to Delmar M 
Spafford of Farmington, New Mexico, and on May 6, 
1950, construction began on the West Mancos Water 
Supply System Pipeline 


Working north from the Million Gallon Tank, 
Spafford's crew laid a total of 43.7 km (27.07 mi) of 
pipeline (Nelson 1951). When the line was finished, 
water was gravity fed through the West Mancos Sup- 
ply Line ( Figure 2.5). The line started at an elevation 
of 2524 m (8.280 feet) at the intake gallery, traversed 
the Mancos Valley and the Montezuma Valley along 
the base of the North Escarpment of Mesa Verde, then 
continued up over the escarpment rm at an elevation 
of 2462 m (8076 feet), then down and southward on 
Chapin Mesa to the Million Gallon Tank at an eleva- 
tion of 2195 m (7198 feet). The water was disinfected 
at the Million Gallon Tank where the chlorination sys 
tem was one of the first of its kind within the Park 
boundanes The Superintendent recorded every detail 
of the historic event 


By radiogram to the Regional Office 
dated June 30, 1950, the Superinten: 
dent advised that the connection of the 
pipe at the intake works was made on 
June 29 at 3 p.m. and that back fill- 
ing of the trench was completed at 
5:30 p.m. the same day. During line 
testing Operations water was brought 
to the foot of Navajo Hill on Chapin 
Mesa at 3 p.m, July 5, 1950. At 
12:45 p.m., July 6, water began flow- 
ing from the free end of the line at the 
1,000,000 gallon reservoir. The tur- 
bid water gradually cleared and at 2 





Figure 2.5. First water through the West Mancos 
Supply Line (probably Supt. Robert Rose). 








p.m., July 19, diversion into the 
| 000,000 gallon storage reservoir be- 
gan. For the first time in 2,000 years, 
therefore, through the genius of the 
Machine Age, water from a source 
beyond the reach of the Stone Age 
inhabitants was brought into Mesa 
Verde. July 19, 1950 must now be 
added to the list of significant dates 
in the human history of the area (Rose 
1951:49). 


By November 1950, the Entrance Checking Station, 
Residence #41, and the Point Lookout Lodge were 
connected to the water supply line. This would enable 
the Park to develop the entrance area in the future. In 
December of 1950, members of the National Park Ser- 
vice, Bureau of Reclamation, and Soil Conservation 
Service inspected the right-of-way to plan a joint soi! 
and erosion control program for the waterline. The 
group decided to reseed the nght-of-way and construct 
flood water diversion blocks. Due to drought condi- 
tions in the summer of 1951, the diversion blocks and 
the reseeding of the nght-of-way were not completed 
until the fall. Four hundred diversion blocks were con- 
structed, and 18 ha (45 acres) of nght-of-way were 
reseeded (Nelson 1951). 


Catchment System Dismantied 


Soon after the completion of the West Mancos Water 
Supply System, the Park began to dismantle the catch- 
ment system. The superintendent wrote “It is expected 
that within a few years both the well and the catch- 
ment installation will be removed which will leave but 
lnttle, if any, evidence of these significant chapters in 
the history of the quest for water on the Mesa Verde” 
(Rose 1950:52). The two 473,485 liter (125,000 gal- 
lon) steel tanks which served the catchment system were 
condemned and eventually removed All of the well 
equipment including the deep water well equipment was 
declared surplus. and the equipment was transferred 
to be used elsewhere, dismantled, or sold. Spruce Tree 
Spring. the pumphouse. storage tanks, pumping equip- 
ment, and distribution lines were eventually dismantled 
and the Spruce Tree Spring area restored 


The construction of the West Mancos Water Supply 
System forever changed Mesa Verde National Park 
The waterline represents the Park's only life line for 


survival, With his keen sense of history, Superinten- 
dent Robert Rose summarized the future significance 
of his administration's accomplishment. 


It appears that the days of having to 
depend upon springs, seeps, check 
dams, reservoirs, precipitation 
catchments and wells for primary 
sources of water in the Mesa Verde 
are gone forever. unless future years 
should bring about an atomic war of 
annihilation whereupon it is conceiv- 
able that the few survivors, like the 
Mesa Verde Indians of old, may be 
forced to build caves and burrow into 
the earth for shelter and protection. 
If such catastrophe ever befalls man- 
kind, history would repeat itself with 
a new generation of human beings 
again weanly making their way up the 
slopes and canyons of the Mesa Verde 
seeking shelter and protection in natu- 
ral caves and by digging into the earth 
from above. In that event, the springs. 
seeps and the rain would again be- 
come the chief sources of water in a 
new era of primitive habitation as they 
were in the prehistonc period of oc- 
cupation (Rose 1951.53). 


In 1956, the National Park Service initiated a ten year 
program called “Mission 66," which was to develop 
and staff the parks in order to meet the projected needs 
of 80 millon visitors throughout the National Park 
System by 1966. Inadequate facilities were to be re- 
to provide adequate services and protection for both 
the public and the resources. 


in Mesa Verde National Park, the primary objective of 
Mission 66 was to protect both the scenic and the pre- 
historic resources despite increases in visitation. The 
making them efficrent, minimizing damage to natural 
resources, and controlling overall Park development. 
During the new development, the Park was limited by 
the legal stipulations of the Antiquities Act of 1906, 
the distribution of the archeological sites, and the to- 





pography of the Park. After the construction of the 
West Mancos Water Supply Line, water supplies did 
not pose a major limitation but the distribution of the 
water to new facilities had to be considered. The Park 
headquarters area on Chapin Mesa was the most con- 
gested with inadequate visitor services and parking, a 
problem which continues today. The three existing 
campgrounds at the lower end of Chapin Mesa were 
also overcrowded. In 1956 visitation was 186,808. 


For Mission 66, the Park developed a phased program 
of physical and management improvements of which 
the water distribution system was a critical aspect. The 
physical improvement program provided for develop- 
ing new sites for visitor use (Morefield Canyon, Na- 
vayo Hill, and Wetheri!! Mesa) and for rehabilitating 


and improving certain existing developments at Spruce 
Tree Camp (Torres-Reyes 1970:333). Morefield Can- 
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yon was to be developed as a 500 site campground, 
including ancillary services. Wetherill Mesa was to 
be developed as a complete interpretive area equal to 
Chapin Mesa in order to relieve visitor congestion on 
Chapin Mesa. Navajo Hill would be established with 
a visitor center as a control and dispersal point. The 
Park Headquarters area was also scheduled for recon- 
ditioning. The Mission 66 plan provided for revamp- 
ing the Park Entrance area with a new entrance sta- 
tion, comfort station, and road improvements. Water 
would be needed at all these physical improvements 
(Figure 2.6). 


Prior to constructing the Morefield Campground, the 
Park utilized an overflow campground directly south- 
east of an old reservoir at the base of Point Lookout. 
(This area was also used as a road construction “spike 
camp” during the 1920s and 1930s.). Water was 























Figure 2.6. Major water developments in Mesa Verde National Park prior to 1979. 
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pumped from the West Mancos Supply Line south 
along the ndge to a water tank and then fed by gravity 
to the campground. This system was used until 1967 
when the Morefield Campground was completed. Al 
though the water system and the campground have been 
abandoned, the equipment still remains today. The 
reservoir became a sewage lagoon during the 1960s, 
today very little if any water pools behind this dam 
(Bob Bangs, retired Chief of Maintenance, personal 
communication 1995) 


In 1967 Morefield Campground and Village opened 
for campers. These facilities and the Morefield Ranger 
Station were served by the Morefield Water Storage 
Tank (1,196,364 liter) (300,000 gallon), located on the 
northern slope of Kiva Point. The tank is filled by a 
“finished water” transmission line which was built 
during the 1960s along the base of the East Escarp- 
ment of the Park. “Finished water,” as used through- 
out this report, means water which has been completely 
processed, as opposed to “raw water,” which has not 
been treated at all. From Montezuma County Road 
H, this water transmission line heads south and then 
follows the old switchback road to Nusbaum Cut ("A- 
Cut"). From Nusbaum Cut the waterline heads west- 
erly to the storage tank 


The West Mancos Water Supply Line received some 
attention during the rehabilitation and improvements 
of the Park associated with Mission 66. The Park de- 
cided to clean and line a steel section of the water line 
from the intake gallery at the West Fork of the Mancos 
River to Highway 160. The cement liner was needed 
to eliminate rust, to prevent corrosion, and to increase 
smooth water flow. Approximately 21,341 m (70,000 
ft) of pipe was lined (NPS Branch of Engineering, 
Region 3, 1962). The cleaning removed corrosion that 
had built up within the pipe (Harold Welty, NPS Mesa 
Verde Water Treatment Plant Utlities Systems Opera- 
tor, personal communication 1995) (Figure 2.7) 


At Navajo Hill, the Far View Annex with the 
concessioner’s motel, resiqrant, and cafeteria was 
opened in 1964 and the Vis‘tor Center in 1968. To 
supply water, a transimssion vine was built from the 
Navajo Hill Water Storage Tans to the Visitor Center 
and the Far View Annex. Just west of the Entrance 
Station, the Park installed a booster »ump to help feed 
the Navajo Hill Water Storage Tan} This tank was 
constructed in the 1950s and ts alsu \nown as the Two 
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Figure 2.7. Lining the waterline with cement. 


Million Gallon Tank. It is located at the head of East 
Fork Navajo Canyon on the North Escarpment. As 
part of Mission 66, sewage disposal ponds were con- 
structed east of Far View Annex in Little Soda Can- 
yon 


Wetherill Mesa was opened to visitation in 1973. A 
21 km (13 mi) finished water transmission line was 
constructed along the road from the Navajo Hill Stor- 
age Tank to Wetherill Mesa to provide water to the 
facilities 


Water Treatment Plant at Jackson Gulch Reservoir 
(1976) 


With the passage of the federal Clean Water Act in 
1976 and with Park visitation climbing to 676,935 the 
Park focused again on water quality and water supply. 
The Clean Water Act imposed stricter conditions on 
water treatment and with the increased visitation the 
Park Service became concerned that in a drought year 
the water supply from the West Fork of the Mancos 
River would not be sufficient. Access to stored water 
from the Jackson Gulch Reservoir would provide a 
supplementary water source and a water treatment plant 
at that location would fulfill the requirements of the 
Clean Water Act 








The Park Service, Bureau of Reclamation, and the 
Mancos Water Conservancy finalized an agreement in 
1976 providing rights to the Park to store, divert, and 
use water from Jackson Guich Reservoir. They agreed 
to enlarge the outlet pipeline to serve both the Park 
and the Mancos Rural Water Compary. The Bureau 
of Reclamation granted the Park the nght to construct 
a water treatment plant on lands acquired in fee for 
Jackson Gulch Reservoir, The Bureau also granted 
the Park the right to construct pipelines (a 15.4 cm 
pipeline and a 6.4 cm pipeline ) (a 6 inch pipeline and 
a2 1/2 inch pipeline) in the Jackson Guich Outlet Ca- 
nal right-of-way (Switzer 1977). 


The Park completed construction of a Water Treat- 
ment Plant for providing chlorinated water at the base 
of Jackson Gulch Reservoir, just southeast of the 
Mancos Rural Water Company Treatment Plant in 
1976. If the Mancos River should dry up for any rea- 
son the National Park Service would use water piped 
from the Reservoir to a valve box on the West Mancos 
Water Supply System. 


The Waterline Replacement Project (1979-1995) 


Plans for the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement 
Project began in 1979 as part of the Park's develop- 
ment concept plan under the 1979 General Manage- 
ment Plan. The Plan identified the number one prior- 
ity in the Park: to upgrade the water system (USDI, 
NPS 1979:10). The development concept plan also 
outlined the future needs at the entrance area, Morefield 
Campground, Park Point, Far View, Far View Ruins, 
Chapin Mesa, Wetherill Mesa, and the Park in gen- 
eral. “These concepts were based upon legislative and 
administrative constraints, management objectives, 
resource capabilities and limitations established in the 
approved Resource Management Plan and Wilderness 
Recommendations, and the public's desires” (USDI, 
NPS 1972:1). It was clear that any development was 
contingent upon upgrading the water system. The water 
treatment plant at Jackson Gulch Reservoir proved 
inadequate to supply the volume of water needed for 
increased visitation. In addition, the costs of operat- 
ing and maintaining the plant were high and the plant 
had marginal technology for the more stringent federal 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) regula- 
tions which required filtering of drinking water. 
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A multuiphased Water System Improvement Project for 
Mesa Verde National Park was developed to address 
the needs expressed in the 1979 General Management 
Plan. The Park decided to construct a new water treat- 
ment plant to meet federal standards, replace sections 
of the West Mancos Water Supply Line, and upgrade 
the water distribution system within the Park (Harold 
Welty, NPS Mesa Verde Water Treatment Plant Utili- 
ties Systems Operator, personal communication 1995), 


The engineering plans to upgrade the water system were 
designed by a private contractor, Richard Arbor As- 
sociates, Inc., Denver, Colorado. Arbor Associates 
Chief Engineer, Terry Howes, worked closely with the 
National Park Service Denver Service Center's (NPS 
DSC) Central Design Team to develop the multiphased 
Water Systems Improvement Project. The project in- 
cluded designs for the new water treatment plant (Phase 
I) and the waterline replacement projects (Phases II, 
Phase III, and Phase IV). The cost for the design se- 
quence contract for the multiphased project originally 
was estimated at $192,969. This also included the 
surveying work by Arbor Associates for the location 
of the new water treatment facility. 


Numerous extensions and modifications to the origi- 
nal design contract with Arbor Associates were granted 
from 1989 to April 1993. These modifications included 
making continual changes in design of the Water Treat- 
ment Plant, developing the facilities manual, design. 
ing Phase II and Phase III, providing salary increases, 
producing a technical report for Phase IV, and devel- 
oping design plans for the final Phase TV. Twenty-six 
approved "Amendments of Solicitation/Modification 
of Contract" were granted to Arbor Associates, Inc. at 
a cost of $1,487,016. The total cost for the design of 
this multiphased project was $1,679,976. 


Phase I: Water Treatment Plant 


In 1988, the Phase I environmental assessment/com- 
prehensive design plan for the Water Treatment Plant 
was prepared to address specific issues of the 1979 
Development Concept Plan, including service roads 
and associated utilities as well as the water treatment 
plant (USDI, NPS 1988:3). Work had already begun 
on the design of the New Water Treatment Plant to be 
located at the Park Entrance Area. The estimated 
project cost was $2,214,000 for the general construc- 
tion of the raw water pipelines, finished water pipe- 


lines, pressure reducing stations, paved roads, and the 
new water treatment plant (NPS Section 01010-1 
1989). The plant itself would consist of a 346 m’ (3,720 
square foot) building, a half acre-foot holding pond, 
and a 1859 m’ (20,000 square foot) filter backwash 
pond (USDI NPS 1988:3). On August 8, 1989, John 
Aller, Montezuma County Health Department, ap- 
proved the design plans for the new Water Treatment 
Plant. 


On February 15, 1990, NPS DSC Contracting Officer 
Mary E. Reiter sent out the “Notice of Award” to Luther 
Construction Company, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
under the Contract No. CX-1200-0-9002, Project No. 
IFB MEVE-223-R. The bid submitted for the con- 
struction of the Water Treatment Plant Project was 
accepted, and a contract was awarded in the amount 
of $1,809,337.31 under Alternative A. This was the 
lowest of the bids submitted from four different con- 
tractors. The company was notified to proceed with 
the work on Monday, April 2, 1990. Construction of 
the treatment plant went according to plan with only 
seven “Amendment of Solicitation/ Modification of 
Contract" by the contractor. The new water treatment 
plant was completed October 15, 1993, at a cost of 
$1,991,774, which was $182,437 over the original 
contract amount. This facility is one of the few high 
tech, state-of-the-art water treatment facilities in this 
area. 


Phase II: Waterline Replacement 


Phase II provided for replacing two segments of the 
existing West Mancos Water Supply Line under Con- 
tract No. CX-1200-0-9004, RFP MEVE-223A. In 
1990 Goff Engineering and Surveying, Durango, Colo- 
rado, began work on their $21 ,440 contract to survey 
the existing waterline. On August 2, 1990 the con- 
tract for Phase II, Water Systems Improvements 
Project, was awarded to Weeminuche Construction 
Authority, Towaoc, Colorado in the amount of 
$1,014,918. On September 26, 1990, NPS DSC Con- 
tracting Officer Robert Laubenheim sent a “Notice to 
Proceed" to Weeminuche to start construction. 
Weeminuche Construction Authority had one year to 
complete the project unless extensions were granted. 


A large portion, 1433 m (4,700 linear ft), of the West 
Mancos Water Supply Line was replaced. The first 
section, approximately 243 m (800 linear ft), was lo- 


cated within the eastern boundaries of the Park and on 
private lands in Sections 32 and 33 of Township 35 
North, Range 14 West. The second pipeline section 
was located on the West and East Fork of Mud Creek 
in Sections 35, 26, 25, 30, and 19 of T3SN, RI4W 
and RI3W. These lands were either owned by private 
individuals or the BLM. 


Construction of the two pipeline sections for Phase II 
of the Water Systems Improvements Project went as 
planned with the exception of eight "Amendments of 
Solicitation/Modification of Contract." The Phase II 
Water Systems Improvement Project was completed 
on time on November 26, 1991, at a cost of $1,074,053, 
which was $59,133 more than the original contract. 


Phase III: Waterline and Distribution System 
Replacement 


Phase ITI of the Waterline Replacement Project involved 
replacing parts of the West Mancos Water Supply Line, 
upgrading access roads to the waterline outside the 
Park, and replacing the water distribution system to 
three developed areas within the Park. Of the 14 km 
(8.8 mi) of the West Mancos Water Supply Line to be 
replaced, |! km (6.8 mi) were outside the Park on 
Bureau of Land Management, state, or private land. 
Of the 17 km (10.5 mi) of dirt surfaced access roads to 
be improved approximately 7 km (4.4 mi) were along 
the water pipeline nght-of-way and 9.8 km (6.1 mi) 
provided access to the pipeline. The replacement of 
the water distribution system included work at 
Morefield Campground, Navajo Hill-Far View Annex, 
and the lower portion of Chapin Mesa. 


In the onginal environmental assessment for waterline 
replacement, Superintendent Robert Heyder predicted 
no significant impacts from excavating and replacing 
soil for the project. 


Vegetation would be temporarily dis- 
turbed on approximately 35.8 acres, 
most of which would be revegetated. 
Wildlife habitat would be temporarily 
disturbed on approximately 32 acres 
and would be lost on 7.4 acres. There 
would be no effect on floodplains or 
wetlands. Known archeological and 
historical resources would be avoided 














where possible, with salvage on sev- 
eral sites prior to construction distur- 
bance. 


No negative impacts on threatened or 
endangered species are expected. The 
only threatened plant (state listed) 
present is Scholl's milkvetch. Where 
these plants are found they will be 
transplanted, and seed will be col- 
lected from this year's plants for sow- 
ing next year, following construction. 
This plant's preferred habitat ts dis- 
turbed terrain and it is expected to 
recover on the disturbed areas |NPS 
199} :i). 


The document said that without the pipeline work, the 
Park water distribution system would eventually fail 
(NPS 1991:i). 


Originally the existing waterline was to be removed 
and the pipe sold for scrap. Due to costs, this plan 
changed and most of the original line was abandoned 
in place. Certain sections of the pipeline and the ce- 
ment headwalls had to be removed where they crossed 
arroyos because the line had been suspended in air at 
the crossings and exposed to the elements. 


On September 27, 1991, NPS DSC Central Team 
Manager, Kenneth Raithel Jr., sent out the "Contract 
Award Notice” to Gonzales Construction Company of 
Dolores, Colorado, under Contract No.CX-1200-1- 
9004, IFB MEVE-223B. Mountain Gravel and Con- 
struction Company of Dolores, Colorado was subcon- 
tractor under Gonzales Construction Company. Out 
of four contractors that were present for the pre-bid 
meeting only one provided a bid. The bid, just under 
the government engineers’ estimates, including all ad- 
ditives was accepted and a contract awarded in the 
amount of $3,486,034. 


By January 6, 1991, NPS DSC Contracting Officer 
Robert W. Laubenheim sent out the “Notice to Pro- 
ceed and Contract Time.” 


That date of Jan. 6, 1992, will then 
become the first calendar day of the 
contract period of 570 calendar days 
unless extensions are granted, will 
expire on July 28, 1993. Your atten- 
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tion is called to Amendment No. 3 
which states in part that, no on-site 
work will be permitted until Feb. 1, 
1992; however, the contractor will be 
required to proceed with the process 
of submittals and material acquisition 
.. (NPS: 199 1b) 


Gonzales and subcontractor Mountain Gravel had two 
years to complete the project unless extensions were 


granted. 


Construction of Phase III went as planned with the 
exception of the demolition of the 946,970 and 321,970 
liter (250,000 and 85,000 gallon) reservoirs, transpor- 
tation and disposal of materials (Additives No. 3 
through No. 6), which were taken out of the contract. 
The Chicken Creek BLM Segment was also deleted 
from the contract for Phase III and placed in the Phase 
IV portion of the project. Six "Amendments of Solici- 
tation/Modification of Contract" were added to the 
contract. 


Gonzales and Mountain Gravel Construction Compa- 
nies completed the contract for the Waterline Replace- 
ment Project, Phase III on July 28, 1993, at a cost of 
$3,720,776. This was $234,742 over the original con- 
tract amount. On July 29, 1993, the pipeline work 
was inspected. A letter of Substantial Completion was 
sent on September 2, 1993. 


Phase IV: Future Water System Replacement 


The fate of Phase IV has not yet been determined by 
the federal government and the National Park Service 
because of concerns about the possible disturbance of 
archeological resources and the increased costs asso- 
ciated with Phases I through III. Phase IV was de- 
signed to include slant drilling on the North Escarp- 
ment of Mesa Verde, replacing the intake gallery on 
the West Fork of the Mancos River, replacing pipeline 
segments on Chicken Creek and along the switchbacks 
in the Park east of Nusbaum Cut (A-Cut). 


Water will become a major constraint again if visita- 
tion continues to climb and if the development of the 
new Visitor Center and Park Entrance facility becomes 
a reality. If the communities of Cortez and Mancos 
increase substantially in size, they could compete with 
the Park for water. Droughts could decrease the amount 
of water from the West Fork of the Mancos River, and 





the Park is only allowed a certain amount of water 
from Jackson Guich Reservoir. The Park could be 
forced to look again for other means of obtaining wa- 
ter. History seems to repeat itself. 


Management Organization for Phase LI] 


Phase III of the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement 
Project was an organizational task of some magnitude. 
There was an administrative organization for the 
Project as a whole. ‘There was a field and laboratory 
organization in large part associated with the archeo- 
logical work. There was the consulting support orga- 
nization for the archeological and natural resource stud- 
ies. And finally there was the contractor and subcon- 
tractor organization. 


Administrative Organization of Phase III 


The Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project, Phase 
III, was administered by the National Park Service 
Rocky Mountain Regional Office located in Denver, 
Colorado. Personnel from the regional office respon- 
sible for overseeing the project included Clinton Smith, 
Chief of the Utilities Branch of Maintenance and Con- 
struction; Phil Ayers, Environmental Engineer; and 
Adrienne Anderson, Regional Archeologist. 


The National Park Service's Denver Service Center 
(NPS DSC) was the principal construction lead for 
the project. NPS DSC's representatives included Ken 
Raithei, Central Design Team Manager; Glenda 
Catanach, Contract Administrator, John Ballard, Tech- 
nical Construction Engineer, Jim Holland, Section 
Chief; Ron Volz, Project Supervisor; and Dan Pearson, 
Project Supervisor. 


Initially, the administrative representatives for Mesa 
Verde National Park were Robert Heyder, Superinten- 
dent; Ron Mallory, Chief of Maintenance; Robert 
Bangs, Buildins,s and Utilities foreman; and Jack 
Smith, Chief of Research and Resource Management. 
During the Project, the positions of Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park's Superintendent, Chief of Maintenance, 
and Chief of Research and Resource Management 
changed hands several times. Robert Heyder retired, 
and Terry Gess became Acting Superintendent until 
Larry Wiese became the new Superintendent in No- 
vember 1993. Within the Division of Maintenance, 
Ron Mallory was replaced temporarily by Bob Bangs 
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until Rick Shireman became the new Chief of Mainte- 
nance of Mesa Verde in March 1994. 


Within the Division of Research and Resource Man- 
agement, Jack Smith retired as division chief and was 
replaced by Gary Matlock. Steve Chomko of the In- 
teragency Archeological Service replaced Matlock tem- 
porarily until Linda Towle became the new Division 
Chief of Research and Resource Management and Prin- 
cipal Investigator for the Mesa Verde Waterline Re- 
placement Project, Phase III in June 1992. 


The ultimate authority and responsibility for the cul- 
tural resources for the Mesa Verde Waterline Replace- 
ment Project, Phase ITI, rested on the Chief of Research 
and Resource Management and Principal Investiga- 
tor, Linda Towle. The role of the Principal Investiga- 
tor was to design, plan, and implement all aspects of 
the waterline project activities which would meet the 
directives of the National Park Service Rocky Moun- 
tain Regional Office, Denver Service Center (NPS 
DSC), Bureau of Land Management (BLM), Midwest 
Archeological Center (MWAC), Gonzales Construc- 
tion Company, private landowners, and Mesa Verde 
National Park. The Principal Investigator provided 
the primary input on administrative and technical mat- 
ters. 


A Supervisory Waterline Archeologist, Gay Ives, 
served under the Principal Investigator starting in 1992. 
Her duties included coordinating and directly super- 
vising the day to day field operations for monitoring 
construction activities; providing a liaison among all 
of the federal agencies involved with the project, the 
contractor, and private landowners; coordinating the 
field surveys and excavations, organizing laboratory 
procedures, and report writing. Under the Supervi- 
sory Waterline Archeologist, the Excavation Crew 
Chief for the Waterline Project, Joe! Brisbin, was re- 
sponsible for assuring that the excavations followed 
the procedures outlined in the various project treat- 
ment plans. The Crew Chief supervised the crew's 
day to day activities, field equipment, and report writ- 
ing. 


The Park also worked closely with the USDI Bureau 
of Land Management (BLM), San Juan Resource Area 
Office, Durango, Colorado because the pipeline corri- 
dor crossed lands administered by BLM along the North 
Escarpment of the Park and along Chicken Creek, north 











of Mancos, Colorado The administrative representa. 
tives for the BLM were Sally Wisely, Area Manager. 
Mark Hollis, Multi Resource Staff Chief, Kristie 
Arrington, Area Archeologist, Leon Lujan, Area Ar 
cheologist, and Katherine Bulinski, Reality Special. 
int 


Field and Laboratory Organization of Phase Il 


At the start of the Waterline Replacement Project, Phase 
Ill, the Park did not have the archeological staff to 
mount a mayor survey and excavation program out- 
vide the Park boundanes Therefore. the National Park 
Service Regional Office contracted locally with Flint 
Research Associates, Cortez, Colorado for survey work 
on the private land portions of the pipeline corndor 
and access roads BLM archeologist, Kristie 
Arrington, surveyed affected BLM Lands in the 
Montezuma Valley immediately north of Mesa Verde 
Other cultural resource surveys and testing of sites 
located outside of the Park boundanes were conducted 
by the Midwest Archeological Center (MWAC), Lin- 
coln, Nebraska The MWAC work was administered 
by Douglas Scott, Division Chief for Rocky Moun- 
tain Research Midwest Archeological Center Steve 
Domingue? was Field Director with Denn Dametson. 
Assistan: Freld Director, Patricia Flint, Assistant Preld 
Director, crew members Karen Archey, Gina 
Dikeman. John Greene. Ralph Hartley. Rebecca Hill. 
Amie Koch, Alan Osborn, Lillian Pollock, Hillary 
Purfield. Alan Smith. Scott Stadler, Paul Stormber. 
Ann Vawser, Liz Wallner, and Colleen Winchell, and 
volunteers Ann Burkhalter and Sandy Karhu In addi. 
tron to the MWAC crew, the Mesa Verde Stabilization 
Crew assisted in the excavations The stabilization 
crew, led by Kathy Fiero. included Raymond Begay. 
Willy Begay. Key Charlee John, Mark Johannsen, and 
Gene Trujillo 


When construction on Phase II] began im 1992, Mesa 
Verde National Park hired une additional archeologist 
to monitor construction activities. However, as the 
construction escalated, it became necessary to expand 
the staff to seven monitoring archeologists to cover all 
construction activities and crews These archeologists 
were Gay Ives. Supervisory Waterline Archeologist 
(1992-1995). Joel Brisbin, Excavation Crew Chief 
(1992-1995). Earl Mead (1992), Greg Fox (1992). 
Janet Weeth (1992-1993), Dana Robinson (1992- 
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1994), and Hill Matthews (1992-1994) A waterline 
clerk, Anita Vialpando (1992-1993), was also hired to 
assist with the volume of paper work She was fol- 
lowed by Karl Schaffenburg (1993) Once the con- 
siruction of the waterline project was completed in 
1994, the monitoring staff worked as the excavation 
crew In 199%. three additional excavation crew mem- 
bers were hired Cynthia Williams (1993-1995), Bill 
Dale (1994-1994), and Julie Bell, Archeological Tech- 
meian (1993-1995) Marjane Ambler was hired as 
the Waterline Project Editor (1994-1995) followed by 
Patricia Plant (1995-1997) Additional Park employ- 
ees assisted in the monitoring aspects of the waterline 
construction in 1999 These individuals were Kathy 
Fiero, Stabilization Archeologist, Art Hutchinson, Park 
Ranger. and Aaron Kaye. Seasonal Park Ranger 
Without ther help on various occasions, monitoring 
would have caused construction delays 


The Mesa Verde Research Center staff assisted the 
waterline staff throughout the Project’ The waterline 
staff could not have functioned without the help of 
Margie Pruitt, Division Secretary, Elizabeth Bauer, 
Curator, Marilyn Colyer, Park Ranger Naturalist, and 
Pat Oppelt, Volunteer in the Park 


A temporary field laboratory was established in the 
Mesa Verde Stabilization Building for the archeolog:- 
cal portion of the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement 
Project A temporary office trailer was placed next to 
the Stabilization Building to provide office space for 
the archeologists All survey and excavation matern- 
als recovered by the Park personne! were processed in 
the Stabilization Building The entire archeology crew, 
in some form or another, was involved in the labora- 
tory processing of materials 


Finally. on the field. the pypeline inspection was directed 
by the Denver Service Center, during which the Chief 
Inspector or Project Supervisor changed several times. 
The first Chief Inspector was Dan Pearson, who re- 
tired from DSC. The second was Ron Volz who was 
replaced by Jack O'Neal in May of 1992. Other DSC 
inspectors included Luis Srerra. Sheila Henderson, and 
Jerry Burgess Student summer help consisted of 
Parker Young. Brett Chance, and Cornell Gordon 
Frank Smuth was the Chief Inspector for the new Wa- 
ter Treatment Plant (Phase |), and he assisted during 
Pha « Ill construction when the Water Treatment Plant 
was not on line 


Support Organization for Phase HI 


During Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project, 
Phase Ill, a number of consultants were involved in 
specific tasks and specialized studies associated with 
the archeological research These include the follow. 
ing organizations and specialists University of Ne- 
braska, Department of Agronomy Soil Testing Ser- 
vice, (Kenneth Frank, Director of Soil and Plant Ana- 
lytical Laboratory - Soil Analysis), Alpine Archaeo- 
logical Consultants, Inc., Montrose, Colorado, 
(Jonathon Horn - Historic Artifact Analysis), Soil 
Conservation Service, Cortez, Colorado, (Doug 
Ramsey and Jonathan Hooper - Geology and Soils 
Studies), Mariah Associates, Inc , Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, (Lon Rhodes - Pollen Analysis), Museum of 
New Mexico, Office of Archaeological Studies, (Dean 
Wilson and Enc Blinman - Kiln Ceramic Analysis), 
Flint Research Associates Archaeological Investiga- 
tors, Cortez, Colorado, (Patricia Robins Flint - Ce- 
ramic Analysis), San Juan College, Cultural Resources 
Management Program, Farmington, New Mexico. 
(Meredith Matthews - Archaeobotanical Analysis). 
University of Anizona, Laboratory of Tree-Ring Re- 
search, Tucson, Anzona, (Jeffrey Dean - Dendrochro- 
nology Analysis), Alpine Archaeological Consultants, 
Inc . Montrose, Colorado, (Ron Rood - Faunal Analy- 
sis), Kay Barnett, Cortez, Colorado, ( Archeomagnetic 
Investigations), Mesa Verde Research Center, Mesa 
Verde National Park, (Mary Griffiths - Geology and 

Studies), Swink Arts, Bayfield, Colo- 
rado, (Clink Swink - Prehistonc Ceramic Replication 
and Kiln Specialist), and Archaeological Investigations 
Northwest, Inc, Portland, Oregon, (Shirley Barr Wil- 
hams, Semor Blood Residue Technician - Blood Res:- 
due Analysis) 


( ontractor and Subcontractor Organization 


The contract for Phase II] of the Mesa Verde Water- 
line Replacement Project was completed by Gonzales 
Construction Company, owned by Frankie Gonzales. 
and by their subcontractor, Mountain Gravel, owned 
by Richard Tibbits Both compames are headquar- 
tered in Dolores, Colorado Field operations were di- 
rected by Starling Proffit and Vic Hodges. The com- 
pames were housed in one building with combined 
personne! and equipment Field foremen included Mike 
Zion, Rick Linteese, Jeff Bran, and Eddy Goodall 
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This overview of the Mesa Verde Waterline Replace- 
ment Project has included the history of the utilization 
of water sources in the Mesa Verde National Park area 
from | 888-1979 and the details of the four phases of 
the Project designed to replace the entire water deliv. 
ery system serving the Park Phase III of this Project 
consisted of replacement of major portions of the West 
Mancos Water Supply System Line and replacement 
of parts of the water distribution system within devel- 
oped areas of the Park 











CHAPTER 3 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONTEXT 


Cynthia L. Williams 


The prehistoric and histone human occupation of the 
Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project Area was 
directly influenced by the environmental contest in 
which that occupation took place. The various cli- 
matic, geologic (lithic, edaphic, hydrologic), floral and 
faunal resources combined to provide the basis for life 
in the area As part of the data recovery plan, impor- 
tant aspects of the local and regional environment are 
discussed in this chapter to provide a better understand. 
ing of the land utilization and resource exploitation 
«hemes as they were interpreted through the archaeo- 
logical mitigation work 


( olorado Plateau 

The Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project area 
is located in the central eastern portion of the Colo- 
rado Plateau Physiographic Region (Wanek 1959667) 
The Colorado Plateau makes up a lange portion of the 
Southwestern United States and 15 bounded on the east 
by the Rocky Mountains, on the south by the Mogolion 
Slope, on the west by the Great Basin, and on the north 
by the Uinta Mountains (Hunt 1956:3). It is charac- 
terized by large flat expanses interrupted by deeply 
cut canyons and liberally punctuated with erosional 
badlands The plateau resulted from massive faulting. 
folding and uplifting during the Laramide Revolution, 
which occurred throughout the late Cretaceous and 
early Tertiary times (Baars 1972). This penod of up- 
heaval and subsequent erosion shaped the basic land 
forms of the Rocky Mountains and the Colorado Pla- 
leau 


The main dramnage of the Colorado Plateau 1s the Colo- 
rado River, which eventually receives over 90 percent 
of the Plateau’s flowing water (Zarn 1977:7). The great 
river has tributaries originating in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and dramage basins throughout the Southwest. 
erm United States. The Colorado River's main tribu- 
tanes include the Green, Gunnison, Dolores, San Juan. 
and Little Colorado Rivers) Many of the smaller drain. 
ages are intermittent or perenmal, losing water to evapo- 
ration, seepage and, in modem times, to imation of 
crops and pasture land 


The general environment of the Colorado Plateau is 
cold temperate, ranging from alpine to sub montane to 
high desert’ The Plateau suppor.» Upper Sonoran and 
Canadian Transition life zones (Carey: Plate |, 
Brown 10) Due to its inland location, with large moun: 
iain ranges to the east and west, it has a relatively dry 
climate Weather patierns of the high plateau are in- 
fluenced by rainshadow, and two migrating high pres: 
sure systems the “Pacific High” and the “Bermuda 
High” The general effect of these pressure systems is 
to limit spring and early summer precipitation and to 
create monsoonal systems in the late summer and early 
fall (Zarn 19776) During heavy downpours, very 
little water is absorbed by the soils, resulting in in- 
creased erosion and lower usable morsture than the 
precipitation figures portray Also. a common effect 
of the aridity of the Colorado Plateau 1» that a large 
percentage of precipitation evaporates or sublimates 
before it can be absorbed into the soil 


Due to low humidity, clear skies, and high  adiant heat, 
daily temperatures on the Colorado Plateau often vary 
as much as 10°C (50°F). This creates a very tenuous 
agncultural setting. where nighttime freezes can occur 
any time from mid-September to late May Southern 
exposures enjoy higher temperatures, but tend to have 
shallower soils (Price et al. 1988) 


The Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project area 
is located in the drainage system that feeds the San 
Juan River Geographically and hydrologically, the 
project area can be divided into three distinct regions 

the Mancos Drainage system, the Montezuma Drain- 
age system and the Mesa Verde Complex Although 
the Mesa Verde complex also feeds into the Mancos 
River, it has a unique hydrological setting that sepa- 
rates it from Mancos Valley proper 


Mancos and Montezuma Valleys 


The Mancos and Montezuma Drainage systems are 
adjacent to one another, divided by the Mesa Verde 
complex and a ndge. locally called “The Divide", which 
runs north from the Mesa Verde National Park entrance 
to Summit Ridge (Figure 3.1). The Mancos Valley 
drains into the Mancos River. while the Montezuma 
Valley drains into McEImo Creek, both eventually de- 
bouching into the San Juan River Both valleys were 
formed in the Mancos Shale Formation with a few ero- 
sional outcroppings of the underlying Dakota Sand- 
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Figure 3.1. Project area looking east towards the intake gallery. Note 
watertine right-of-way scar in Montezuma Valley in the left center of view. 


stone and have similar climates The main ecological 
difference between the two valleys is that Mancos 
Valley » dramage system extends into higher elevations 
including the La Plata Mountains. The average eleva 
tron of the Mancos Valley us 2104 m (6900 ft), whereas 
Montezuma Valley ts situated at about 1890 m (6200 
it) Mancos Valley receives an average of 8-15 cm 
Sin) more precipitation than Montezuma Valley 
NOAA). Table 3.1 provides a climate summary for 
the area Most of the water flow in Mckimo Creek u 
return water from imngated lands of Montezuma Val 
ley (Wanek 1959-672). actual flow « omparnson between 
these two dramage systems us difficult due to the hu 


man alterations of water flow 


Mesa Verde Complex 


The Mesa Verde complex is a system of mesas, cues 

tas. and canyons sloping gradually southward from an 
ibrupt north escarpment which rises 610 m (2,000 ft) 
ibove Montezuma and Mancos Valleys. It has an over 

ill southwest aspect and the mesas are deeply cut by 
intermittent dramages which feed into the Mancos River 
io the south (Figure 3.2). Although there are several 
reliable springs throughout the mesa complex, the 
lowncutting of the canyons results from the erosional 
force of water dunng spring runoff and summer thun 

lerstorms, rather than from perennial running streams 
Coriffitts 1990068). The onentation of the mesas, the 
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wide range of elevation and tricks of the topography 
create an intricate pattern of ecosystems, which sup 

port a wide range of plant and animal life The mesas 
tend to receive more annual precipitation than surround 

ing areas, usually receiving five to 20.5 cm (two to 
eight inches) more than Mancos Valley and ten to 23 
cm (four to nine inches) more than Montezuma county 

Althougn the daytime temperatures on the mesa tops 
are simular to those in the canyons a unique airflow 
patiern makes the canyons colder at night: Heat which 
has built up during the daytime rises, especially under 
clear skies, causing cold air to dram off the mesas, 
into the canyons. This air flow situation creates unique 
vegetation patterns where the typically higher eleva 

tion biotic COMMUNITiEs Exists al lower cle vations 


Geology 

The rocks which make up the valleys and mesas in our 
study area are mostly sedimentary and were deposited 
during the cyclical movements of the great Upper Cre 
laceous seas, beginning 100 million years ago The 
underlying rock 1s the Dakota Sandstone which was a 
beach deposit of the earliest Cretaceous Sea In the 
study area this formation is only visible in some of the 
deeper canyons and on afew knobs which have been 
exposed by erosion. The most prominent exposure of 
the Dakota Sandstone in the area occurs in McEImo 
Canyon to the west of Cortez 











Table | Summary of Temperatures and Precipitation in Cortez, Mancos, and Mesa Verde National Park (MVNP) 
during the perrad of 1951-197) 
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Data based on Climatological Summary provided by the National Climatic Center, NOAA. Asheville, NC . except 
Mancos data. which was derived from the Mesa Verde National Park Natural Resources climatological files 





Figure 3.2. Aerial view of Mesa Verde Complex, Wetherill Mesa and Long 
Mesa in foreground, looking southward towards the Mancos River. 





As the early Upper Cretaceous shoreline inched south: 
westward, the deeper ocean deposited finely sorted 
muds and silts that make up the Mancos Shale Forma- 
tion This complex depositional period lasted ten mil- 
lon years, creating beds of shales, limestones and sha- 
ley sands up to two thoosand feet thick (Griffitts 
1990 42) The Mancos Shale is the formation through 
which most of the Montezuma Valley and Mancos 
Valley drainage systems flow 


As the great Cretaceous sea retreated eastward, about 
81 million years ago, the sediments of the Mesa Verde 
Group were deposited (Griffitts 1990:5). The three 
formations that make up the Mesa Verde Group were 
deposited in a relatively bref 3 million year period 
and are about half the thickness of the Mancos Forma- 
tion (Griffitts 1990:62). During this time, the sea con- 
tinued its fluctuating regressional and transgressional 
pattern The Mesa Verde Group is comprised of three 
distinct formations, the Point Lookout Sandstone, the 
Menefee and the Cliff House Sandstone 


The transition from Mancos Shale to Point Lookout 
Sandstone indicates a gradual change from shaly deep 
sea deposits to more massive sandy beach deposits 
The prominent sentinel rock, known as Point Look- 
out, which marks the entrance to the Park, is the most 
striking exposure of the Point Lookout Sandstone. The 
gradual withdraw! of the sea, which was the setting 
for this deposit, is represented by the interfingering of 
shales and sandstones at the contact between the Point 
Lookout and Mancos Formations. The Point Lookout 
Formation consists of a 17 to 29 m (56 to 94 fi) thick 
lower sandstone and shale member and an upper mas- 
sive sandstone member, which measures up to 86 m 
(283 ft) thick on the Mesa Verde area (Wanek 1959:687- 
8) It is exposed on the North and East Escarpments 
of Mesa Verde but dips below the surface to the south 


As the sea receded further north and eastward, it left 
behind swamps and bogs which supported a very fer- 
tile inland environment. This began the continental 
deposits of the Menefee Formation This formation is 
a combination of shales, thin bedded sandstones, coal. 
and bentonite The organic materials left fossil im- 
pressions and coal beds. Large sections of cross-bed- 
ded sandstone are exposed in some of the roadcuts 
within the Park These were deposited by large broad 
streams whose irregular botiom shapes can be easily 





identified in the roadcuts along the North Escarpment 
of Mesa Verde The presence of bentonite indicates 
that there was some volcanic activity during Menefee 
times. (Griffitts 1990:56-7) 


Interrupting this rich continental environment, the sea 
again pushed its way southwestward and deposited 
another layer of beach sands. This deposit is the Cliff 
House Sandstone This formation can be seen along 
the rims of southward trending canyons. The Cliff 
House Formation is composed of two distinct layers 
of sandstone, divided by a narrow band of sandy shales. 
The quality of the contact between the soft, yet imper- 
meable shales and the blocky, permeable Cliff House 
Sandstone encourages the formation of shallow alcoves. 
Humans have used these natural alcoves throughout 
time for habitation and temporary shelter. 


The depositional activity of Upper Cretaceous seas con- 
tinued for 2 million years beyond the deposition of the 
Cliff House Formation. The Lewis, Pictured Cliffs, 
Fruitland and Kirtland formations are still extant in 
New Mexico, but have been eroded away from the 
Mesa Verde area (Griffitts 1990:64) After the final 
retreat of the Cretaceous seas, the great distrophic 
movements of the Laramide Revolution altered the 
landscape of the Colorado Plateau. This is when the 


landscape began to take on the shapes that we see to- 
day (Baars 1972:208). 


As the Laramide Revolution ran its course, the ero- 
stonal forces maiched the forces of uplift to create vast 
level plains, wearing mountains down to fill the val- 
leys with sediment. (Griffitts 1990: 64-65). Volcanic 
intrusions pushed up the sedunentary rocks to form 
the many laccolithic mountains throughout the area. 
The project area is surrounded by these laccolithic in- 
trusions, including La Plata Mountains, Ute Moun- 
tain, Rico Mountains and Carizzo Mountains ( Wanek 
1959: 670). As the Tertiary clock ticked on, further 
volcanic activity forced igneous plugs and dikes up 
through the remaiming Cretaceous sediments Several 
igneous dikes have been identified in Mesa Verde and 
surrounding valleys. These intrusions are composed 
largely of a rock known as minette (Wanek 1959: 701) 


During the past two to three million years, early Qua- 
ternary times, this region has undergone several more 
uplifts, creating active erosional environments (Griffitts 
1990: 68). jlacial streams of the Quaternary “ice ages” 











moved large amounts of sediments, glacial boulders 
and gravels to this area west of the Rocky Mountains 
(Griffitts 1990: 68). Ongoing erosional activity con- 
tinues to shape the land, leaving large amounts of col- 
luvium along the slopes of the Mesas, and alluvium in 
the streambeds and canyon bottoms (Wanek 1959-700). 


Paleontology 


The portion of the Mancos and Montezuma Valleys in 
which the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project 
study area lies is within the Mancos Shale Formation. 
Fossil content defines the time periods during which 
sediments were deposited. There are several distinct 
members of the Mancos Formation which have been 
identified in our study area by Park Geologist, Dr. Mary 
Griffitts. These are in the Greenhorn Limestone and 
the Juana Lopez calcarenites. The Juana Lopez is ac- 
tually a faunal zone contained within the Carlile mem- 
ber of the Mancos Formation. 


Fossils found during the course of this project 
complimented existing data related to the local age of 


the Greenhorn and Juana Lopez units (Table 3.2). A 
layer of bentonite which overlies the Myriloides rich 
limestone bed has been correlated with a widespread 
bentonite which has been dated by Potassium Argon 
(K-Ar) isotope analysis to 89.2 million years old. (El- 
der 1988). This finding dates the Greenhorn member 
to slightly older than 89.2 million years. This par- 
ticular bluish grey limestone is visible from the base 
of Mesa Verde North Escarpment north to Dolores and 
west to Dove Creek. It forms erosionally resistant caps 
on the tops of small hills and knolls. (Griffitts 1982: 
6). The Juana Lopez Faunal Zone dates to about 86 
million years ago. This rust colored fossiliferous 
calcarenite caps mesas and ndges near the Mesa Verde 
Park Entrance (Griffitts 1982:8). 


The soils transected by the Mesa Verde Waterline can 
be generalized into three groups: alluvial and collu- 
vial deposits, steep slope colluvium and residual hills, 
and stable eolian mesa top deposits. Slight vanations 





Table 3.2. Documented Fossils within the Project Arca __ 











Group Location of 
Genus spp Spec men Geologic Conte xt 

Bivalvia 
My tiloides subhercynicus (Setz) Chicken Cr. Gremmhom Member of Mancos Fm 
M labiatus (Schlotheim) Chicken Cr Greenhom Member of Mancos Fm 
M_ suhercynicus transiens (Setz) Chicken Cr Greanhom Member of Mancos Fm 
M. (M antell) Chicken Cr Greenhom Member of Mancos Fm 
M. arcuata (Seaz) Chicken Cr Creenhom Member of Mancos Fm 
M_ cf hercynicus (Petrascheck) Chicken Cr Gress hom Member -* Mancos Fm 
Lopha lug ubnis (Contad) SMT11732 Juana Lopez Mx Mancas Fm 
Pycnodonta newbe rry's (Stanton) SMT 11796 Juana Lopez Member of Mancoas Fm 

Ammonite 
Scaphites sp Chicken Cr Greenhom Member of Mancos Fm 
Scaphites impedicostatus (Cobban) Chicken Cr Greenhom Member of Mancos Fm 

Vertebrata / Ventebrata-C hrondachthyes 
Osteichthyes sp. (fish scales) Chicken Cr Greenhom Member of Mancos Fm 
Cretoxyrhyinus sp. (fish teeth) Chicken Cr Greenhom Member of Mancos Fm 
Ptychodus whipplei SMT 11732 Juana Lopez Member of Mancos Fm 
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due to slope, aspect, elevation and erosional status have 
been detailed by ine Soil Conservation Services office 
in Cortez (Appendix A). 


The soils in the Mancos Valley are derived mostly from 
Mancos shale through alluvial and colluvial processes. 
This area is composed of mesa tops and ndge tops 
whose erosional deposits form alluvial fans and ter- 
races Gently sloped mesa tops and ridges located near 
the La Plata Mountains’ erosional deposits tend to have 
loamy soils composed primarily of residuum and eo- 
lian materials At slightly lower elevations the eolian 
sols decrease except on northern or eastern facing 
hillslopes and canyon slopes. This is due to the lee- 
ward effect of the dominant southwesterly winds car- 
rying silts and fine sands. The source of these 
windbome sediments is probably a combination of Utah 
and Arizona sandstones and San Juan River alluvium 
(Price et al. 452-454). 


Where the waterline nght of way approaches highway 
160 near the Park entrance, the canyons are more 
steeply cut into the mesas and colluvial fingers, which 
remain from the mesa complex. Throughout this area 
the soils are mainly combinations of silty clay loam 
(Sideshow) in the lower, less steep areas (3-25% 
slopes), and channery clay loam (Zigzag) on the steeper 
(25-65%) slopes and on the tops of knolls. The silty 
clay loam is derived from alluvium, and the channery 
clay loam derives from channery, gravelly residuum, 
and colluvium. Due to the high shrink / swell poten- 
tial of these soils they become extremely soft and slip- 
pery when wet. 


Montezuma Valley soils are similar to Mancos Valley 
soils. The lower areas of the valley are generally clay 
loams and silty clay loams of alluvial and colluvial 
sediments from mixed Cretaceous parent materials 
Remnant, erosionally resistant, colluvial capped hills 
of Point Lookout parent material also occur in this 


area 


Near the North Escarpment, variations of these sotls 
interfinger with soils derived from the Mesa Verde 
Complex's erosional processes. The North Escarp- 
ment of Mesa Verde is very stony soil formed in collu- 
vium and residuum derived from mixed sandstone and 
shale parent matenals( Sheek -Archuleta-Rock outcrop). 
The slopes are very steep (20-80%) with a predom- 
nantly northern aspect 


Two other soil types exist in the area below the north 
escarpment of Mesa Verde. They are the "Z” zones, 
which occur in the ustic tornothents- gullies land com- 
plexes, and the “BD” zones, which occur in the 
torrirthents-badlands complex. The "Z” soils are de- 
rived from mixed sources of sedimentary rocks and 
occur in alluvial fans, drainageways, flood plains, ter- 
races and escarpments. The “BD” zone exists on 25- 
100% slopes and is comprised of mostly bedrock with 
some colluvium and residuum scattered throughout. 


Within the Mesa Verde Complex, the mesa top soils 
are mostly reddish hued silt loams. They are derived 
from eohan deposits carned from Utah and Anzona 
sandstones and San Juan River alluvium (Price, et al: 
452-454). These soils are moderately deep to very 
deep and date to the Pleistocene epoch (about 16,000 
years old) (Price et al., Ramsey and Hooper |995a). 
Near the mesa edges the soil becomes more shallow 
and Cliff House sandstone bedrock is exposed in ar- 
eas. This soil is classified as the Arabrab-Longburm 
complex and the Longburn-Rock outcrop complex. In 
the canyon bottoms, the soils are almost entirely collu- 
vial sandy loams and loamy sands derived from mixed 
Cliff House and Menefee parent materials. 


The project area lies within the Upper Sonoran bio- 
geographic province and transects several biotic zones. 
The native plant communities in the Mancos and 
Montezuma Valleys are a combination of Great Basin 
Conifer woodland (pinyon-juniper woodland) and 
Great Basin Desert Scrubland (saltbrush’ sagebrush 
flats) (Brown 1982a: 52). However, many years of 
use as pasture and open grazing have created a 
dysclimax over a large portion of the study area, alter- 
ing the dominant plant types to common disturbance 
species and exotics. The North escarpment of the Mesa 
Verde Complex consists predominantly of Great Ba- 
sin’ Montane Scrubland (gambel oak/ 
serviceberry (Brown 1982b). This gambel oak/ 
serviceberry complex persists along the southern ex- 
posure of the mesas and into the heads of the canyons 
until it gives way to a Great Basin Conifer Woodland 
as the Mesa tops decrease in elevation 


The intermingling of Great Basin Conifer Woodland 
and Desert Scrubland in the Mancos and Montezuma 
Valleys 1s related to elevation and edaphic conditions. 











Where the soils consist of various proportions of allu- 
vium (Sideshow) and residuum and colluvium (Zig- 
zag), the fingers of the different soil types are marked 
by the vanations in plant communities. The steeper 
slopes and remnant colluvial ndges are colonized by 
the Conifer Woodland, while the lesser sloped alluvial 
fans, and bottomlands sup ort Desert Scrubland com- 
munities. 


The Mancos and Montezuma valley Pinyon-Juniper 
communities’ dominant tree species are Pinus edulus 
(pinyon pine) and Juniperus utahensis (Utah juniper). 
The understory consists of native and exotic shrubs, 
forbes, grasses and cacti, including Artemisia 
tridentata (big sagebrush), Amelanchier alnifolia 
(serviceberry), Cercocarpus spp. (mountain 
mohagany ), Sarcobatus spp. (grease wood), Lepidium 
spp. (pepperweed), Verbascum thapsus (mullein), 
Chrysothamnus nauseosus (rubber rabbit brush), 
Castilleja chromosa (desert Indian paintbrush), 
Xanthocephalum sarothrae (snakeweed), Oryzopsis 
hymenoides (Indian ricegrass), Bromus tectorum 
(cheatgrass), Eriogonum heracleoides (wild buck- 
wheat), Yucca baccata (broad-leafed yucca), and 


Oppuntia sp. (prickly pear cactus). 


The Desert Scrubland communities represented in these 
valleys are dominated by Artemisia tridentata (big 
sagebrush), Atriplex canescens (four-winged 
saltbrush), Chrysothamnus nauseosus (rubber rabbit- 
brush), Sarcobatus spp. (greasewood), Oryzopsis 
hymenoides (indian ricegrass), Agropyron smithii 
(western wheatgrass), Gutierrezia sarothrae 
(snakeweed ), Cirsium arvense (Canada thistle), Ephe- 
dra spp. (Mormon tea), Helianthus annuus (common 
sunflower), and Opuntia sp. (prickly pear cactus). 


Below the North Escarpment of Mesa Verde, several 
edaphically related variaions of these communities 
exist. The “Z” soil types support sparse plant com- 
munities compnsed of Salsola iberica( Russian thistle), 
desert grasses, Artemisia tridentata (big sagebrush) 
and annual weeds. The bedrock areas (“BD” zones) 
are 85% unvegetated, supporting only occasional Pinus 
edulus (pinyon pine), Juniperus utahensis (Utah juni- 
per), Amelanchier alnifolia (serviceberry), Cowania 
mexicana stansburiana (cliffrose), desert grasses and 
cacti (SCS Soils data, 1995). 
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The North Escarpment of Mesa Verde hosts a Great 
Basin Montane Scrubland community, This commu- 
nity is dominated by Quercus gambelii (Gambel's oak), 
and Amelanchier alnifolia (serviceberry). It also sup- 
ports stands of Pseudotsuga menziesii (Douglas fir), 
Pinus ponderosa (ponderosa pine), and occasional 
Populus tremuloides (quaking aspen). Shrubs, forbs 
and grasses common to these areas include Achillea 
millefolium (western yarrow), Lupinus spp. (lupine), 
Eriogonum spp. (buckwheat), Penstemon spp. (pen- 
stemon). 


The varied topography of the Mesa Verde complex 
provides a w.de range of micro-environments and 
equally vanec plant and animal communities. The mesa 
tops and car.yon heads along the northern edge of the 
mesa complex continue to support the Great Basin 
Montane scrubland communities. Various exposures 
within each canyon provide specific conditions favor- 
able to different species. Some of the small, steep cliffs 
with northern or eastern exposures have thriving com- 
munities of Populus tremuloides (quaking aspen). 
Despite seemingly warm daytume temperatures, the cold 
air drainage effect within the canyons allows the 
Quercus gambelii (oakbrush), Pinus ponderosa (pon- 
derosa pines), and Psuedotsuga menziesii (Douglas 
fir) to thrive at lower elevations than would normally 
be expected. Most canyon bottoms are populated by 
sagebrush and four-winged saltbrush due to the sandy 
nature of the soils. 


Further south along the mesas, at lower elevations, the 
characteristic plant community changes to the Great 
Basin Conifer Woodland. Subtle understory variations 
due to topography, elevation, and soils can be identi- 
fied, but a list of prominent species provides an ad- 
equate representation of the overall biotic zone. The 
plant species in the Mesa complex vary slightly from 
those listed for Pinyon-Juniper woodland of the Mancos 
and Montezuma valleys mostly because domestic live- 
stock have not been in the Park since 1928. The most 
common plant species include Pinus edulus (pinyon 
pine), Juniperus utahensis (Utah juniper), Amelanchier 
alnifolia (Utah serviceberry), Cercocarpus spp. (moun- 
tain mohagany), Purshia tridentata (antelope bitter- 
brush), Fendlera rupicola (cliff fendlerbush), 
Verbascum thapsus (mullein), Chrysothamnus 
nauseosus (rubber rabbit brush), Castilleja chromosa 
(desert Indian paintbrush), Gutierrezia sarothrae 
(snakeweed), Oryzopsis hymenoides (indian ncegrass), 





Eriogonum heracleoides (wild buck wheat), and Yucca 
baccata (broad-leafed yucca). 


The distribution of wildlife throughout the Mesa Verde 
Waterline Replacement Project study area is affected 
by land us. floral communities, and seasonal migra- 
tion patterns. Since most species make use of multiple 
biotic zones, a general summary of dominant species 
is applicable throughout the region, Large mammals 
common to the area tend to migrate seasonally alter- 
ing population densities between higher and lower el- 
evations, but are present throughout the region year 
round. Among these larger mammals are Odocoileus 
hemionus (mule deer), Cervus elaphus (elk), Ursus 
americanus (black bear), Felis concolor (mountain 
lion), and Canis latrans (coyote). Small carnivorous 
mammals can often be found in the more open fields, 
but are known to exist throughout the various biotic 
zones. These smaller mammals of prey include Lynx 
rufus (bobcat), Vulpes vulpes (red fox), Urocyon 
cinereoargenteus (gray fox), Bassariscus astutus (ring- 
tail), and Mustela frenata (long-tailed weasel). 


Smal! mammals and rodents make up the food supply 
for these carnivorous animals. The small mammals 
and rodents in turn make their living from nuts, fruits 
and seeds of the varnous plant species in the area. Some 
common foragers include Peromyscus maniculatus 
(deer mouse), P truei (pinyon mouse), Eutamias 
minimus (chipmunk), Spermophilus variegatus (rock 
squirrel), Sylvidagus audubonii (desert cottontail), and 
Lepus americanus (jackrabbit). 


Birds which inhabit the area either seasonally or year 
round include Meleagris mexicana (wild turkey), 
Branta canadensis (Canada goose), Corvus corax 
(crow), C. brachyrhynchos (raven), Cyanocitia stelleri 
(Stellar’s jay), Gymnorhinus cyanocephalus (pinyon 
jay), Stalia currucoides (mountain bluebird), Colaptes 
cafer (common flicker), Pipilo erythrophthalmus 
(rufus-sided towhee), Falco sparverius (American 
kestrel), Buteo jamaicensis (red-tailed hawk), 
Cathartes aura (turkey vulture), Haliaeetus 
leucocephalus (bald eagle), Aquila chrysaetos (golden 
eagle) 


Some of the reptiles found throughout the area include 
Crotaphytus collaris (collard lizard), Uta spp. (side- 
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blotched lizards), sceloporus undulatus (fence lizards), 
Cnemidophorus tigris septentrionalis (northern 
whiptail), Masticophis taeniatus taeniatus (desert 
striped whiptail), Pituophis melanoleucus (gopher 
snake), Crotalus viridis (western rattlesnake), and 
Ambystome tigrinum (ger salamander). 


Summary 

The environment within the project area is varied, thus 
providing ample natural resource upon which to base 
a living. Raw materials are readily available for the 
manufacture of a variety of tools and domestic imple- 
ments. The climate, although marginal, is favorable 
for specific cultigens and a wide range of native 
vegetation which could be exploited for food, medi- 
cine, fuel, and construction materials. Lange and small 
mammals round out the supply of resources for food, 
tools and clothing. 


The local geologic setting provides useful materials 
which have been exploited by humans throughout time. 
Fine to coarse grained sedimentary rocks were used 
for hunting and processing tools, such as projectile 
points, blades, hammerstones, scrapers, manos, and 
metates. Igneous rocks found in the La Plata and Ute 
Mountains and in streambed deposits throughout the 
valleys were available for lithic tools, such as axes, 
mauls and projectile points, as well as for use as tem- 
per in ceramic production. Good quality clay also 
occurs naturally within the Mancos and Menefee 
shales, and within the shalfy layers of the Cliffhouse 
and Dakota Sandstones. Prehistoric and historic set- 
tlers in the area relied upon both blocky and tabular 
sandstones for building matenals for their hornes and 
other structures. Prehistoric people took advantage of 
the alcove forming properties of the local sandstone 
formations for dwelling places and temporary shelters. 


The climate is rather marginal for large scale farming, 
but knowledge of micro-climates and hydrological con- 
trol have allowed humans to create successful agricul- 
tural landscapes. The varied elevations throughout the 
Mancos Valley, Montezuma Valley and Mesa Verde 
provide for a wide range of flora and fauna upon which 
humans have relied. 


Native flora abounds with resources for food, medi- 
cine and fuel. The larger trees, such as pinyon, juni- 
per, Douglas fir and ponderosa pine were used exten- 














sively for fuel and construction materials. Seeds, 
leaves, fruit, and roots of native plants, such as yucca, 
rice grass, serviceberry, prickly pear and Mormon tea 
were important for medicinal and nutritional values. 
Plant fibers were also usd for weaving, twining and 
other houshold purposes. 


The range of large and small mammals, birds and rep- 
tiles has provided for many human needs. Bones were 
used to make tools, such as awls, drills, needles and 
scrapers. Hides and feathers were used for clothing, 
blankets, and as ceremonial items. Protein and fat val- 
ues were derived by consuming animal meat. 


The raw materials and climate in and around the project 
area has supported small hunting and gathering popu- 
lations, as well as larger, more settled agricultural popu- 
lations. Although in any given year the growing sea- 
son may be too short, or the rains too few, humans 
have been able to take advantage of the resources of 
this area for over a thousand years to support various 
sizes and types of populations. 
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CHAPTER 4 
HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


Julie Bell 


The historic studies associated with the Mesa Verde 
Waterline Replacement Project Phase III were focused 
on developing an historical overview of the Project area 
to provide the context for understanding the archeo- 
logical sites which were excavated or tested as part of 
mitigation work. The first part of this chapter on the 
general history of southwest Colorado provides perti- 
nent details on the history of Mesa Verde National Park. 
Nine relevant historic contexts identified for southwest 
Colorado are discussed : Ute and Euro-American Con- 
tact; Spanish Exploration; Fur Trade and American 
Exploration; The Early Gold Rush; The Railroads; 
Ranching, Farming, Water, and Irrigation, Federal 
Activity ( Development of Mesa Verde National Park); 
The Establishment of Early National Park Service 
(NPS) Administrative Facilities in Mesa Verde National 
Park, 1921-1931 ; and Depression Era Development 
at Mesa Verde National Park, 1931-1942 (Husband 
1984). The second part of the chapter deals with the 
six historic districts in Mesa Verde National Park which 
were impacted by the construction of the Mesa Verde 
Waterline Replacement Project Phase III. The six his- 
toric districts discussed in this chapter are SMT9790, 
5MV3938 and 5MV3939, 5MV3941, SMV?’ 
5MV3991, and 5MV3992. Seven historic sit. 
pacted by construction activities are discussed in a 
separate chapter on Mesa Verde Segment Testing and 
excavation: 5MV3942, 5MV3962, 5MV3963, 
5MV 3964, 5MV3965, 5MV3966, 5MV3973. 


The historical development of southwest Colorado was 
closely tied to the available resources and the ability 
of early settlers to live with rugged mountains, semi- 
arid flatland, and extreme weather. For many centu- 
ries, native populations thrived in lands considered 
uninhabitable by European standards. Few Europe- 
ans ventured into the unknown of Colorado. The moun- 
tains appeared impassable and offered many hardships 
in return for evidently limited resources. Explorers, 
fur trappers, and miners attempted to penetrate south- 
western Colorado, but encounters with unfnendly tribes 
and hostile terrain usually dissuaded further attempts 
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at colonization, As a result, permanent European settle- 
ment in this area was somewhat sporaclic and occurred 
relatively late in the nineteenth century with the advent 
of commercial mining and associated railroads , ranch- 
ing, logging, and irrigated agriculture. 


Historic Context; Ute and Euro-American Contact 
Although southwestern Colorado appeared uninhabit- 
able to early traders, trappers, and explorers, the Na- 
tive American Ute bands had successfully adapted to 
Colorado's terrain and natural resources. From the 
early 1600s until the mid 1800s, historic accounts de- 
scribe the Ute's use of land which focused on making a 
living from wild natural resources in the river valleys 
and highlands of Colorado (Delaney 1989:7-11). The 
Utes moved with the seasons, following their food 
sources from the highlands to the valleys. Early spring 
to late fall were spent in the mountains hunting deer, 
elk, and other available animals. This was also the 
time for gathering wild plants, berries, and nuts. Win- 
ter was an op»ortunity for social gatherings, bringing 
different bands and family units together for a sharing 
of resources (Delaney 1989:7-11). Evidence of their 
campsites and activities was left on the land in the study 
area. 


When the Spanish entered Ute territory, they brought 
along an animal that would forever transform the Ute 
way of life. In 1626, a Spanish scribe provided the 
first documented description of Utes when he recorded 
confronting a mountain Indian tribe he called the 
"Utahs". By this time, he recorded that the Utes pos- 
sessed horses, suggesting that these (vw. groups had 
previous encounters with each oth<,. Another early 
report depicted a meeting with tle Utes which was re- 
corded by a scribe employed by Governor Luis de 
Rosas of Santa Fe. This was the record of a 1637 
battle between the governor's troops and a tribe of 
mounted Utes. Again in 1659, records described a 
Ute attack on Spanish ranches in New Mexico. In this 
conflict, 300 horses were stolen and driven north into 
the mountains (Marsh 1982:15). 


With horses, the Utes were able to expand their hunt- 
ing grounds and more successfully resist rival groups. 
Ironically, Spanish horses, acquired through raids and 
bartering, helped the Utes elude Spanish conquest for 
many years. While the Spaniards were successful in 
subjugating Pueblo tribes, the deft horsemanship of 





the Utes, along with a familiarity of the surrounding 
mountains, aided their escape from proselytizing mis- 
sionaries (Marsh 1982:12-24), 


Horses also empowered the Utes over other native tribes 
inhabiting the Southwest. No other tribe endeavored 
to occupy Ute lands in Colorado, This lack of chal- 
lenge enabled the Utes to launch raids against other 
groups, often acquiring goods and capturing enemies 
for slave trade. Other tribes, as well as explorers, rec- 
ognized the Utes as effective warriors. As a result, 
Utes continued their exclusive use of Colorado's natu- 
ral resources for their hunting and gathering lifeway 
during the first 200 years of European exploration 
(Marsh 1982:12-24). 


For the Utes of Colorado, the 1700s were a time of 
territorial expansion. They increased their subsistence 
base by launching successful raids against the Span- 
ish, often stealing supplies and horses. Different bands 
of Utes, originally consolidating for economic reasons, 
continued alliances for their military advantages. This 
unification of forces resulted in an even stronger Ute 
presence in Colorado, enabling them to acquire hunt- 
ing grounds to the south and east. The Spanish, also 
wishing to increase lands for trading and trapping, 
strengthened their military power and frequently battled 
with the Utes. These two groups engaged in warfare 
on numerous occasions, the Spanish would attempt to 
subdue the Utes while the Utes raided for horses and 
provisions (Marsh 1982:26; O'Rourke 1980:46). 


Tired of this increased struggle for power, the Spanish 
arranged treaties with the Utes in an attempt to quell 
growing animosities. These agreements resulted in 
more peaceful contacts between the two groups and 
aided the Rivera and Dominguez-Escalante explora- 
tion parties. Both groups noted friendly encounters 
with the Colorado Utes, and they were often recipients 
of Ute hospitality and guidance during their travels 
(Marsh 1982:29-33; O'Rourke 1980:46). 


The nineteenth century brought everlasting change to 
the traditional Ute lifestyle. With the Louisiana Pur- 
chase of 1803, trappers, miners, traders, and U.S. 
Army exploration parties were able to penetrate into 
the previously Spanish dominated Southwest. Settlers 
were also permitted to pass through Ute lands on their 
route west. Some even attempted to homestead on the 
southern borders of Colorado. Sensing the inherent 


encroachment of westward-bound Americans, the Utes 
repeatedly attacked new ranchers in an attempt to 
maintain the boundaries of their traditional homeland 
(Marsh 1982:39),. 


With the end of the Mexican War in 1848, the Spanish 
government turned over New Mexico and Colorado to 
U.S. authority. The United States, realizing the strength 
of the Utes, persuaded leaders to meet at a conference 
to discuss their lands in Colorado (Marsh 1982:39- 
43). In December 1849, the Utes signed the historic 
Treaty of Guadalupe-Hildago which acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the United States government. Along 
with peace, the Utes agreed not to stray from their tribal 
lands without permission. A second aspect of this treaty 
allowed the U.S. government to establish military agen- 
cies within Ute territory (Delaney 1989:30-31). This 
was the first of many such treaties which would gradu- 
ally change the Utes traditional lifestyle and diminish 
their ancestral domain. 


Following the terms of the treaty, the first government 
agency was established at Taos, New Mexico in 1850. 
Attempting to control Ute movement in western Colo- 
rado, agencies were also established on the White River 
in the northern section of the state, and in the south on 
the Los Pinos River (Delaney 1989:32; O'Rourke 
1980:49). Because no boundaries for Indian lands had 
been established in the treaty of 1849, friction was 
mounting between the natives of Colorado and en- 
croaching homesteaders as settlers began yearning for 
fertile lands within Ute territory. As a result of these 
conflicts, a second treaty was negotiated. 


In 1868, an agreement was arranged between the Utes 
and the United States government which established a 
single reservation for all seven Ute bands. This 16 
million acre reservation encompassed approximately 
the western one-third of Colorado. The resulting treaty 
also established Ouray, leader of the Tabeguaches 
(Uncompahgre), as the single chief of all Uie bands. 
The Utes believed that this treaty would secure their 
new land boundaries and safeguard them from Euro- 
pean irespassers (Delaney 1989:32-33). Unfortu- 
nately, the government would only honor the terms of 
tis agreement for five years. This was only the be- 
ginning of Ute territorial problems. 


Shortly after the new treaty was signed, rich minerals 
were discovered in Colorado's San Juan Mountains. 














Miners, who saw a different use for the land in Colo- 
rado, soon began violating the agreement of 1868 and 
intruding on Ute land in their search for meh veins in 
the Rocky Mountains Once again, the area occupied 
by the Utes was in great demand by the government 
Negotiations were quickly reestablished, producing the 
Brunot agreement (or the San Juan Cession) of 1873 
which opened four million acres of Ute land in the San 
Juans for mining The Ute council, commissioned for 
this bargaining, recognized the fact that miners would 
inevitably invade their territory The government was 
nearly powerles. 1o prevent such large-scale trespass- 
ing Belveving that they were only ceding the mines of 
the San Juans. the Ute leaders reluctantly agreed to 
surrender the mountain range to the United States in 
exchange for monetary compensation. Ultumately, the 
Utes relinquished nearly four million acres of land, 
approximately one-fourth of their Colorado domain 
(Delaney 1989-45-47, Marsh 1982°75) 


Although the Utes did sacrifice a large part of their 
homeland mn 1873. they were more successful than most 
Native American tribes in maintaming their ancestral 
terntory Other tribes had been forced from their land 
onto reservations nearly one hundred years earlher 
Because of thei tenaciy and the ruggedness of Colo- 
rado, the Utes were able to maimtain twelve million 
acres of their onginal homeland during the nineteenth 
century (Marsh 1982:75) 


It was not long. however, before infringing foreign set- 
tlers sought to use the land of Colorado in a way very 


different from hunting and gathering The Euro- Amen- 
cans wanted to farm as well as mine, and demanded 
more of the fertile Ute lands Increasing population, 
Colorado statehood, and the inevitable mining fury. 
led to mounting competition for Colorado termtory The 
citizens of this new state began pressuring Congress 
for a complete expulsion of Utes from Colorado 
(Delaney 1989-53) Remarkably, the Utes responded 
with very little violence toward the new populations 
aliempting to occupy thei ancestral lands Chief 
Ouray 's firm leadership and calm persuasion of his 
people helped to maintain peace (Marsh 198281) 


In September of 1879. an unfortunate incident took 
place which created an uproar agaist the Utes and 
sohdified suppor for their removal from Colorado 
Known as the “Meeker Massacre’. the murder of Agent 
Nathan Meeker and eaght of his employees at the White 
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River Agency, provided the impetus for the Ute expul- 
sion from their native lands (Delaney 1989:52-53, 


Marsh 1982:87-100) 


It was this tragedy which would finally restrict the Utes 
from hunting and gathering within their native land. 
With no bargaining power left with which to hold onto 
their ancestral territory, the Utes were deported to res- 
ervation lands in 1880 The northern Ute bands were 
resettled to barren land east of Salt Lake City in Utah. 
The southern Utes were confined to a small portion of 
southern Colorado The government confiscated all 
remaming Indian territory The Utes who had once 
controlled millions of acres of Colorado's finest hunt- 
‘ng grounds, mountains, and valleys, were finally un- 
der government control and would fore ver be restricted 
to small, sermand desert plateaus (Marsh 1982: 100- 
103) 


Historic Context, Spanish Exploration 

The Spanish land use in southwest Colorado focused 
on exploration and establishing trails and trade. Expe- 
ditions by de Vargas in 1694, de Rivera from 1761- 
1765, and Domingez and Escalante in 1776 contrib- 
uted greatly to the knowledge of southwest Colorado, 
describing previously unknown geography, potential 
resources. and the culture of the native inhabitants. 
Spanish names were given to prominent landmarks and 
nvers The nchly narrative Spanish dianes documented 
the carly history of the study area. 


One of the earliest extant records of travel into south- 
west Colorado was compiled by Don Diego de Vargas 
mn 1694. Vargas and his party were on an expedition 


to procure supplies in northern New Mexico. Attempt- 
ing to avoid hostile encounters with Pueblo Indians, 


Vargas detoured farther north into Colorado While 
there. the party encountered a band of Utes and invited 
then back to Santa Fe to trade with the Spaniards 
(Hafen and Hafen 1954:51-52) 


The first comprehensive existing record of explora- 
tion through southwest Colorado came nearly seventy 
years after the Vargas expedition Responding to ru- 
mors of mineral wealth along the San Juan Mountain 
Range. Governor Cachupin of New Mexico decided 
to send Juan de Rivera and his party north in search of 
these nich resources Rivera conducted three prospect- 
ing and trading expeditions through the Rocky Moun- 


tains between 176) and 1/65. “The silver-bearing ore 
he found in a mountain range of southwestern Colo- 
rado gave the name to the La Plata (Silver) Moun- 
tains” (Hafen and Hafen 1954-52) 


The next comprehensive account of exploration through 
the west described part of the route which became 


known as the “Old Spanish Trail”. Eleven years after 
Rivera's last expedition, two Franciscan priests, Fray 
Francisco Atanasio Dominguez, and Fray Silvestre 
Velez de Escalante led a memorable trek to establish a 
communication link beiween the missions of Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, and those in Monterey, Califorma. Ex- 
pecting hostilities from Hopi Indians, the party decided 
to bypass Hop: villages in Arizona and travel instead 
through Ute country in Colorado (Figure 4.1). This 
was the first well-documented tnp through unchartered 
Ute territory. The detour chosen followed Rivera's 
route and established a trail which would be continu- 
ally utilized by future travelers (O'Rourke 1980:25) 
Even the modern highway system of U.S Routes 84 
and 160 follows the Old Spanish Trail to connect New 
Mexico with Colorado (Hafen and Hafen 1954: 61) 
The Dominguez-Escalante party named the Mancos 
and Dolores Rivers in the study area and described 
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Figure 4.1. Route of Spanish explorers, Dominguez 
and Escalante, through southwest ( colorado, August 
6-18, 1776 (Bolton 1972). 


Historic Context; The Fur Trade and American 
Exploration 


From 1820-1840, fur trapping was a lucrative enter- 
prise in Colorado Mountain men were the trailblaz- 
ers for the Western Expansion, they explored this new 
frontier ahead of official parties, created trails and 
access to the nches offered in the west, and opened the 
area for further commercial development. Although 
Colorado's fur trade began it's decline in the 1840s, 
the trappers left a legacy of exploration and trailblazing 
(O'Rourke 198028) 


Trappers explored much of the area within twenty 
years, but had mapped few of the trails and passes 
they traveled With American expansionism increas- 
ing, the U.S. government became a willing party in 
further discovery and development. The United States 
Army Corps of Topographical Engineers was reorga- 
mized in 1838 with a special emphasis placed on ex- 
ploration in the west. With the Mexican War (1 846- 
1848) came further opportunities to explore the South- 
west Army explorers were dispatched to gather new 
data on this relatively undocumented area (Goetzman 
1966250). As a result, further mapping was accom- 
plished and the current boundanes for the states of 
Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico were established. 


Additional events during 1848 also promoted further 
investigation of the west: gold was discovered in Cali- 
forma, Mormons began migrating to Utah, and agri- 
culture was expanding in Oregon Amenca’s interest 
in the west was reflected in the demand for wagon roads. 
railroads, telegraph lines and anything else that would 
facilitate western expansion. During the next decade 
(1848-1859), three separate expeditions, lead by John 
C. Fremont, Captain John Williams Gunnison, and 
Captain Randolph B. Marcy, attempted to establish a 
central railroad route along the 38th parallel from 
Missoun to Califorma. Ultimately, all three campaigns 
failed to locate a practical railroad passage It was the 
rugged wilderness of southwest Colorado's Rocky 
Mountains which interfered with plans for a central 
train route (O'Rourke 1980-40, Vandenbusche & Smith 
198 1:26-27) 


In the summer of 1859. one last expedition attempted 
lo navigate a successful passage through southwest 
Colorado. Captain John C. Macomb of the Topo- 
graphical Corps searched for a practical northern rail- 








road of wagon route connecting Santa Fe to the west 
coast. Following the Old Spanish Trail, his party trav- 
eled through the San Juan River Valley along the south- 
ern edge of the La Plata Mountains. Macomb found 
the country to be so rugged and the weather so severe 
that he recommended against constructing any thru- 
way Along with his three predecessors, Macomb saw 
little potential for successful navigation through the 
mountains Furthermore, these parties could find no 
reason for residing in such harsh conditions. It would 
take the payoff of a valuable resource to attract a for- 
eign population willing to withstand Colorado's rough 
country and extreme weather Consequently, perma- 
nent European settlement in southwest Colorado was 
again postponed for at least one more decade (O'Rourke 
1980.40) 


When valuable minerals were first discovered in the 
Rocky Mountains in 1858, the famed “Colorado Gold 
Rush” was launched, helping to shape the future of 
this very rugged and unspoiled | ind. From the ume of 
the Brunot Agreement in 1873, the San Juan Region 
of southwestern Colorado saw rapid tevelopment in 
mining operations and emerging towns established to 
support this new endeavor With the removal of the 
Utes in 1881, southwest Colorado was promoted as a 
place of great promise. The area was now open for a 
vanety of land uses such as mining, agriculture, live- 
stock, and most significantly, development 


The Spanish had taken advantage of valuable miner- 
als found in the Rocky Mountains during their explo- 
rations Subsequent mining booms in Colorado would 
continue until early in the twentieth century. As early 
as 1859. miners were aware of the potential for pros- 
pecting in Colorado, but with Utes occupying the heart 
of the nich vein area, only the most determined pros- 
pectors ventured into the terntory Settlements were 
sparse and very few endured through harsh winters in 
the mountains (O'Rourke 1980:59-60) 


Because of its ephemeral nature and minimal neces- 
sary equipment, gold placer was the first mining to 
take place in the Southwest Placer mining was acces. 
sible to most because it was free and required only a 
pan, pick and shovel Many were attracted to this type 
of mining which promised a quick and easy payoff 
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Despite the relative ease of placer mining, however, 
gold prospecting was short-lived. 


In the spring of 1861, San Juan prospectors took ad- 
vantage of the fertile Animas Valley and constructed 
buildings which would later make up Animas City. 
Small mining camps were established, but many were 
deserted after only a few years leaving archeological 
remains known as ghost towns The transitory lifestyle 
of the placer miner caused isolation, lawlessness, and 
a resistance to urbanization. With the decreasing value 
of gold, lack of new deposits, and primitive conditions 
came the decline of placer mining in the 1860s. Silver 
and hard-rock mining replaced the more risky and in- 
creasingly sparse gold prospecting These new muiner- 
als required a more sophisticated operation for their 
extraction With these new deposits promising to be 
more productive than gold. development in southwest 
Colorado became inevitable (Vandenbusche & Smith 
1981 :35-45) 


Rumors began circulating that the San Juan Moun- 
tains held the “mother lode” in minerals Prospecting 
parties began moving into the Dolores and Mancos 
valleys im 1869, seeking quartz and silver These were 
seasonal migrations, with miners moving out before 
the onset of winter ( Vandenbusche & Smith 1981:45). 
The expulsion of the Utes in 1881 enabled full-scale 
mining operations and permanent Euro-American 
settlement to finally develop in southwestern Colorado. 


With this seemingly steady mining boom, settlement 
would ultumately endure in Colorado. Towns sprang 
up throughout the La Plata and San Juan Mountains, 
Ouray, Lake City, Rico, Telluride, and Silverton were 
established and quickly grew into thn ving communt- 
ties. These new towns and camps created a need for 
accessible transportation Miners, explorers, and trap- 
pers had developed trails and roads. but now a more 
sophisticated shipping and delivery system was neces- 
sary (Hafen 1933:208). Without money for roads, 
Colorado needed another solution to tts transportation 
problem The industrious Otto Mears welcomed the 
challenge and became instrumental in the evolution of 
accessible routes to Colorado's intenor 


Historic Context; The Ratlroads 

Hailed as “The Pathfinder of the San Juans”, Otto 
Mears has been credited with the opening of the West 
ern Slope. He realized the necessity of a reliable trans. 
portation system to access isolated settlements tucked 
away in the San Juan Mountains. Mears first built 
toll roads traversing 300 miles throughout the rugged 
San Juans and later constructed railroads to serve rap 
idly developing mining towns (Hafen 1933:208; 
Ubbelohde et al. 1976:185-186, Vandenbusche & 
Smith 1981-95). Mears short railroad lines included 
the Silverton Railroad, Silverton Northern and the re- 
nowned Rio Grande Southern, which connected 
Durango with Rico (Ubbelohde et. al. 1976186, 
Vandenbusche & Smith 198195) (Figure 4.2). These 
rail systems allowed mining camps to evolve into towns 
and eventually, cities The Rio Grande Southern route 
passed through the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement 
Phase II] Study Area 


With the arrival of a rail system in the 1880s, south. 
western Colorado was open to new settlement and en- 
lerprises as never before. The beginnings of mining. 
ranching, and farming have been attributed to the ease 
of accessibility afforded by the railroad ( Vandenbusche 
& Smith 1981°83-103). Mining had already taken hold 
in the San Juan region, but now new endeavors neces: 
sary to support burgeoning prospecting towns were 
able to flourtsh. Because of the availability of fertile 
lands and the demand for essential provisions, ranch. 
ing and farming were the logical choices for new en- 
terprises 


— 


Historic C Ranching Farming. W ) 
Irrigation 


After discovering the Comstock mine in the La Plata 
Mountains in 1873, four prospectors from California 
began seeking operational funds Captain John Moss, 
a mining camp scout for the wealthy Parrott Bros, 
expressed interest in their endeavors With the sup 
port of his employers, Moss lead a party from San 
Francisco to southwestern Colorado in 1874 Follow. 
ing the modern routes of Highways | 60 and 666, Moss 
and his party were guided by the Mancos River and 
Navajo Wash into an extensive dale Naming this area 
the Montezuma Valley, Moss and his party continued 
on until they reached the Mancos Valley Finding this 
valley abundant with resources, seven of the party 
vowed to settle there once prospecting was concluded 
After Moss group wintered in the Mancos Valley, these 
seven men established homesteads and became the first 
Euro-American settlers in the area (Ellis 1976:1-3, 
Freeman 1958:27-28; O'Rourke 1980-84-85) 


The next year John Moss established Parrott City, a 
short-lived mining camp west of La Plata Canyon, 
generating a community that would entice future home- 
steaders to settle in southwestern Colorado Within 
ten years, the Rio Grande Southern Railroad connected 
Durango with Mancos, making expansion inevitable 
This area was now open for further commerce, and as 
the gateway to the Mesa Verde (Freeman |958:28, 
Smith 1988:10, 37) 


The Mancos River Valley was also attractive to an 
expansionistic Mormon community 


Settled exclu- 





Figure 4.2. Denver and Rio Grande Narrow Gauge Railroad, by Mancos Hill, looking West 
towards Mesa Verde and Ute Mountain (Mesa Verde National Park Archives, Category #101, 
Photo #4070, 1915-1925, Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado). 
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sively by Mormons in 1882, the Weber Canyon com- 
munity was established when a caravan of eighty wag- 
ons traveling from Cedar City, Utah, arrived in the 
Mancos Valley Finding prosperous land available 
south of Mancos and attracted by the agricultural po- 
tential of this area, nearly seventy families home- 
steaded, creating a community that still survives (Free- 
man 1958:35-42) 


While permanent settlement in the Mancos River Val- 
ley was taking hold, a similar process was occurring 
in other areas of southwestern Colorado. In the Dolores 
River Valley, ranchers quickly recognized the good 
grazing country available and built homes on the fer- 
tile land. By the late 1880s, residents were firmly en- 
trenched in this valley (Freeman 1958:49-52). 


Meanwhile, 17 miles west of Mancos, Montezuma 
Valley's rich land was also enticing settlers. In the 
1870s, this area was used for winter grazing range, 
but with the land's potential for cultivation, farmers 
rapidly utilized most of the available acreage By 1881. 
the first permanent settlers moved in, with many more 
ranchers and farmers soon to follow (Hafen 1933:227). 


Although the valley's fertile soil promised abundant 
agricultural production, the new settlers soon encoun- 
tered problems with their yields. Because no reliable 
streams were present in the Montezuma Valley, farm- 
ing activities could not be fully exploited. Settlers were 
able to take advantage of springs for domestic use, but 
immgation would be necessary to cultivate the land. The 
water at Mitchell Springs attracted a relatively large 
population which built homes near the source. South 
of present day Cortez, the settlement near this spring 
first gave nse to a community that would one day grow 
into the largest city in Montezuma County, Cortez 
(Freeman 1958:84) 


Cortez 

Established in 1886, Cortez developed with the build- 
ing of the Montezuma Valley irrigation system. Be- 
fore this ime, water for residents had to be hauled 
from Mitchell Springs Because of this sparsity of 
water, land in the valley had been utilized primarily 
for ranching. However, over-grazing quickly depleted 
even those pastures. With land in Montezuma Valley 
proving potentially fruitful for agnculture, attention 
was diverted from predominant ranching activities to 
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the development of an irngation system able to sustain 
farming (Freeman 1958 84-85). 


Realizing that a more stable water source was neces- 
sary, the Montezuma Valley Water Supply Co. took 
charge designing a township to be the center of irnga- 
tion activities, and naming this community Cortez. 
Water for imngation was to be diverted from the Dolores 
River to the Montezuma Valley through a tunnel and 
distributed by canals and ditches. Once this project 
was under way, many more families were drawn to the 
valley and homesteads multiplied rapidly In 1889 the 
immigation system was completed, enabling the town of 
Cortez to become an agricultural center. Future ex- 
pansion and progress would produce the sustainable 
and thriving community which continues to evolve 
(Freeman 1958:66-68, 96-99; Hafen & Hafen 
1949: 265-266). 


Economic Diversification 


Because of its newly discovered and accessible land, 
southwestern Colorado was beginning to emerge as an 
economic and populous force. Until 1881, ranching 
and farming had been support enterprises for mining 
operations. With the expulsion of the Utes from the 
Western Slope, coupled with construction of roads and 
railways, imgation projects, and permanent settlement, 
southwestern Colorado was ready to welcome new 
endeavors. Development of irrigation techniques en- 
abled farmers to exploit the semiarid soil on the West- 
ern Slope for fruit-growing. By the mid-1 880s, fruit 
orchards were prospering in the Montezuma Valley. 
Within ten years, lumber companies discovered the 
nchly forested lands along the San Juan and Dolores 
Rivers, leading to a new enterprise in timber harvest- 
ing. Economuc diversification was beginning to emerge 
in southwestern Colorado (O'Rourke 1980: 121-125). 


Although these new resources appeared to be abun- 
dant, eager entrepreneurs, unaware of their vulnerabil- 
ity, began exploiting the land in the Southwest. With- 
out a full understanding of the nature and sustainability 
of these resources, farmers, ranchers, and loggers 
quickly began depleting Colorado's forests, pastures, 
and agricultural land. In 1891, with concerns about 
land management prevalent, conservationists intro- 
duced legislation designed to control and protect re- 
source use. By the turn of the century, the federal 
government had created forest reserves and reclama- 


tion projects which would forever alter the previously 
liberal land use practices in southwestern Colorado 
(O'Rourke 1980:121-143). 


Historic Context; Federal Activity; Development of 
Mesa Verde National Park 


The trend toward conservation and increased govern- 
ment control over land management continued into the 
twentieth century and helped secure protection for pre- 
historic dwellings found throughout the Four Corners 
region. The area known today as Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park was established to ensure preservation for 
the remains of a prehistoric culture that once thrived 
in the rugged country of the Southwest. 


Made famous by the Wether! srothers of Mancos in 
1888, the archeological treasures of the Mesa Verde 
area were known by earlier explorers. Reference to 
ruins was made by members of Rivera's expedition, 
although there was no specific mention of these an- 
crent cities being found within Mesa Verde. Dominguez 
and Escalante passed very near this green tableland, 
but they did not venture into its vast canyons and pla- 
teaus. Although this terntory intngued many early 
explorers, very few attempted to scale the escarpment 
to discover Mesa Verde's hidden secrets (Smith 
1988:7-9) 


The first party adventurous enough to climb the mesa 
was the San Juan Exploring Expedition of 1859. Led 
by Mayor John N. Macomb, this army campaign set 
out to record the geology of the Southwest. Geologist 
Dr. John S. Newberry ascended the cliffs of Mesa Verde 
to gain a panoramic view of the valley below and mar- 
veled at the vista from the high tablelands: “...no bet- 
ter point of view could possibly be selected than that 
of the summit of the Mesa Verde.” (Macomb & 
Newberry 1876:85) Newberry also noticed artifacts 
which he attributed to a "... former occupation by a 
considerable number of inhabitants” (Macomb & 
Newberry |876:86) 


Another expedition which ventured into Mesa Verde 
was that of F V. Hayden during a geographical survey 
of Colorado. William Henry Jackson, the famed pho- 
tographer for the Hayden expedition, encountered a 
muner from Moss’ party who had heard of ruins tucked 
away in Mancos Canyon. An intrigued Jackson ac- 
companied Captain John Moss into the canyon to pho- 
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tograph the ancient cities: “Our object being to find 
those in which the picturesque predominated and were 
the \east known, we directed our course to the west- 
ward, having obtained reliable information of the ex- 
‘stence of some which would come up to our anticipa- 
tions.” (Hayden 1876:369). Jackson prevailed and 
before nightfall on the first day of his exploration, found 
a cliff dwelling referred to as Two Story House: "...far 
up the cliff what appeared to be a house, with a square 
wall, and apertures indicating two stories..." (Hayden 
1876:371). Over the course of two more visits to the 
Southwest, William Henry Jackson produced some of 
the earliest and most spectacular photographs of 
Colorado's abandoned cliff dwellings. 


Jackson's photographs and accompanying articles 
about these ancient ruins stimulated the public's inter- 


est and focused national archeological attention on the 
prehistory of southwestern Colorado. Growing pub- 
licity in the 1870s enticed visitors to explore the Mesa 
Verde region and dig for relics. Local residents took 
advantage of the expanding tourism, becoming guides 
and packers, leading parties through Mesa Verde's vast 
canyons and tablelands searching for ruins and arti- 
facts. The collecting of treasures became prevalent 
enough to provoke Colorado's first governor, John 
Routt, to introduce legislation that would help insure 
the protection and preservation of the ruins. Unfortu- 
nately, the state's lawmakers dismissed the governor's 
concerns and neglected to pass any protective mea- 
sures. The region known as Mesa Verde remained 
unprotected for another thirty years, while growing 
curiosity with prehistoric treasures continued to 
threaten that which had remained undisturbed for seven 
centuries (Smith 1988:11-15). 


Wetherills and Nordenskiold 


Over the next ten years, other explorers ventured into 
Mesa Verde's canyons to investigate its ancient civili- 
zation, but it was one family's earnest cunnosity which 
ultimately unveiled the area's past secrets to national 
attention. The cattle ranching Wetherill brothers of 
Mancos, having befriended the Utes, were allowed to 
graze their cattle on Ute land. The Wetherills had been 
told by the Utes of the ancient cities nestled among the 
cliffs of the Mesa Verde. Their curiosity provoked, 
the brothers searched out and explored some of the 
smaller ruins. One Ute often spoke of the largest dwell- 





ing known, enticing the brothers with stories of a city 
consisting of over 100 rooms. The Wetherills listened 
with disbelief, but nonetheless began paying closer at- 
tention to the cliffs high above their heads. In 1887, 
Al Wetherill spotted what he thought to be an immense 
habitation in a large alcove, but with darkness falling 
he returned to camp instead of investigating further 
The following winter, while searching for lost stock in 
December of 1888, Richard Wetherill and his brother- 
in-law, Charlie Mason, spotted Cliff Palace from across 
the canyon. Along with brothers John, Winslow, and 
Clayton, the Wetherills went on to explore more can- 
yons and discover dwellings such as Balcony House, 
Spruce Tree House, and Square Tower House (Hafen 
& Hafen 1949:34-37, Smith 1988:7-14; Watson 
1946:9-14) 


For the next few years, the Wetherills investigated the 
canyons of Mesa Verde for more cliff dwellings and 
excavated for artifacts (Figure 4.3). Their economic 
focus had shifted from ranching and farming to the 
more adventuresome lifestyle of exploration and relic 
hunting. The brothers kept notes of their diggings and 
displayed their finds at fairs and expeditions. Awak- 
ening the public's interest in prehistory, the Wetherills 
realized that they could possibly make a living from 
this new endeavor by selling artifact collections and 
guiding visitors through the ruins. News of their dis- 
coveries quickly spread, especially attracting the at- 
tention of Swedish scientist, Gustaf Nordenskiold, who 
was visiting Colorado for health reasons (Hafen & 
Hafen 1949:34-37; Smith 1988:22-25). 





Figure 4.3. Al Wetherill excavating in Long House 
(SMV 1200), (Mesa Verde N. P. Archives, Category 
#101, Photo #8468A, 1891, Mesa Verde N. P., CO). 
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Intrigued by what the Wetherills had found at Mesa 
Verde, Nordenskiold traveled to Mancos in 1891 to 
explore first hand the treasures left behind by the pre- 
historic people. For two months Nordenskiold and the 
Wetherills explored, excavated, sketched, and photo- 
graphed the cliff dwellings of Mesa Verde. Although 
Nordenskiold was not an archeologist, he was a trained 
scientist and thus, kept very meticulous notes of all of 
the work conducted in the ruins. Nordenskiold returned 
home with a collection of artifacts for a museum in 
Stockholm and, within two years, he published a com- 
prehensive report, The Cliff Dwellers of the Mesa Verde 
(Nordenskiold 1893) detailing the excavations carned 
out during his stay (Hafen & Hafen 1949: 34-37; Smith 
1988: 22-25) 


Although many had explored the ruins of Mesa Verde 
and gathered artifacts for private collections without 
incident or reprisal, Nordenskiold encountered oppo- 
sition to the work he conducted. When he tried to ex- 
port his assemblage to Sweden, local residents became 
incensed about Nordenskiold's removal of ancient rel- 
ics from Colorado's prehistoric sites. Charges were 
brought against Nordenskiold for looting and he was 
arrested while trying to board the train in Durango. 
When it was discovered that no protective legislation 
existed for antiquities, the complaint against 
Nordenskiold was dropped and he was allowed to re- 
turn to Sweden with his collection (Diamond 1993:257- 
266; Smith 1988:28-30). 


This incident provoked Coloradans to finally appreci- 
ate the significance of Mesa Verde's ruins and their 
essential role in the understanding of a lost culture. 
Preservation efforts were sparked by political chau- 
vinism directed toward Nordenskiold's expedition and 
sincere fears that invaluable resources were being de- 
stroyed. Concerned citizens promoted campaigns 
which ultimately led to the protection of prehistoric 
remains (Smith 1988:22-54). 


Colorado Cliff Dwellings Association 


Although preservation efforts had begun as early as 
1889, it wasn't until 1906 that the ruins of Mesa Verde 
were given federal protection. It was the work of the 
Colorado Cliff Dwellings Association and two of its 
leaders, Virginia McClurg and Lucy Peabody, which 
ultimately encouraged Congress to establish a National 





Park to protect the prehistoric resources contained 
within Mesa Verde. 


Inspired by her visits to Mesa Verde, Virginia McClurg 
became dedicated to rescuing the cliff dwellings from 
further destruction by creating a park that would en- 
sure protection of the sites. After years actiyg as a 
one-woman crusade, McClurg finally sought the sup- 
port of the Colorado Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
convinced them to take on Mesa Verde as one of its 
causes. By the turn of the century, the Colorado Cliff 
Dwellings Association was organized: “the object of 
this Association shall be the restoration and preserva- 
tion of the Cliff and Pueblo ruins in the State of Colo- 
rado, the dissemination of knowledge concerning these 
pre-historic [sic] people, the collection of relics, and 
the acquiring of such property as 1s necessary to attain 
such objects” (Colorado Cliff Dwellings Association, 
Article 11, Easter Eve, 1905, Colorado Cliff Dwell- 
ings Association Papers, Archival Files Temporary 
Storage ARG |, Box 2, Folder 34, Division of Re- 
search and Resource Management, Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park). Because of her tenacity and dedication, 
Virginia McClurg was selected as the Association's 
regent. This association lobbied for a national preser- 
vation act to help protect Mesa Verde and other pre- 
historic sites in Colorado. Unfortunately, this legisla- 
tion was not immediately passed and lay dormant in 
Congress for many years (Smith & Smith 1981:4-6, 
Smith 1988:40-54). 


While fighting the preservation battle, McClurg was 
joined by Lucy Peabody, an energetic abettor with con- 
nections in Washington D.C. Because of her political 
ties, Peabody was the logical choice to lead the legis- 
lative fight for the establishment of Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park. Lucy Peabody became first-vice-regent 
and Virginia McClurg’s nght-hand woman in the Colo- 
rado Cliff Dwellings Association. Together, these 
women forged ahead and introduced park bills in both 
the House and Senate. McClurg also solicited help 
directly from President Mc Kinley and his wife. After 
she received a letter rebuffing her notions, McClurg 
turned to Vice President Theodore Roosevelt who re- 
sponded with support and encouragement. Further 
efforts to promote the Association's cause included 
tours of Mesa Verde for members of the press and other 
influential parties who could advocate protection for 
Mesa Verde and its merit for National Park status 
(Smith 1988:40-47) 
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Along with the endeavors of the Cliff Dwellings Asso- 
ciation, negotiations with the Utes had to be initiated 
in order to establish a National Park. The Utes still 
owned the land known as Mesa Verde and the area 
that included the ruins. In 1903, Congress authonzed 
a leasing agreement to be worked out with the Utes. 
The parks bill passed in the Senate in 1904, but the 
House failed to act in time for passage. Fortunately, 
the publicity generated from the bill's failure did win 
the public's attention and helped to ignite further sup- 
port for the creation of Mesa Verde National Park 
(Smith 1988:47-54). 


In 1905, with settlers laying claim to 160-acre home- 
stead sites within the canyons of Mesa Verde, the Cliff 
Dwellings Association pressed on with a new urgency 
to protect the prehistoric remains. Another park bill 
was introduced that year, only to be defeated yet again. 
With the supportive Theodore Roosevelt now occupy- 
ing the White House, conservationists seized the op- 
portunity to win some of their battles. Senator Tho- 
mas Patterson, a supporter of the Mesa Verde National 
Park Bill, considered Colorado's most supenor resource 
to be "...not her store of mines, nor her agricultural 
wealth, but her matchless Mesa Verde Park” (Colo- 
rado Cliff Dwellings Association, Article 11, Easter 
Eve, 1905, Colorado Cliff Dwellings Association Pa- 
pers, Archival Files Temporary Storage ARG |, Box 
2, Folder 34, Division of Research and Resource Man- 
agement, Mesa Verde National Park). 


In addition to the Mesa Verde National Park bill, a 
second piece of legislation was introduced which also 
encompassed the theme of prehistoric preservation. 
Designed to help protect prehistoric and historic re- 
sources found on government domain, the Antiquities 
Act was being considered in Congress with substan- 
tial support. Both of these measures had been previ- 
ously defeated, but coupled together and with com- 
mon goals, the Antiquities Act and the Mesa Verde 
National Park Bill now had the advantage of consoli- 
dated conservationist support. Finally, it appeared that 
both bills would have a very good chance of passing 
during the Congressional Sessions of 1906 (Smith 
1988:55-59). 


While these bills were progressing through the House 
and Senate, it was discovered that none of the major 
cliff dwellings, such as Cliff Palace and Balcony House, 
were included in the onginal 42,000 acres that made 








up the proposed Mesa Verde National Park. An amend- 
ment was quickly introduced which expanded the Park's 
jurisdiction to include all ruins found within five miles 
of the intended boundary, adding an additional 175,000 
acres of land (Torres-Reyes 1970:9; Smith 1988:58). 


Establishment of Mesa Verde National Park 


With the boundary problem solved, another issue ap- 
peared which posed a potential threat to the nearly re- 
alized Mesa Verde National Park. The Cliff Dwell- 
ings Association had always debated over the agency, 
state versus federal, which should be in control of the 
park. Virginia McClurg, initially favoring federal con- 
trol, came to prefer a state-run park that could be man- 
aged by the Association. McClurg’'s reversal of opin- 
ion caused a significant nft within the Cliff Dwellings 
Association, specifically with her onetime ally Lucy 
Peabody. Having always advocated for the national 
park, Peabody adamantly opposed McClurg’s last- 
minute push for state and Association control of Mesa 
Verde's resources. Both women had supporters within 
the Cliff Dwellings Association and Peabody eventu- 
ally resigned from the organization, taking with her 
many supporters from the Association (Smith 1988:60- 
62; Folders 89 & 90, Archival Files, Temporary Stor- 
age ARG | Box 5, Division of Research and Resource 
Management, Mesa Verde National Park). 


Fortunately, this rift on the eve of the bill's passage did 
not jeopardize the legislation. The House and Senate 
pushed both the Mesa Verde National Park bill and the 
Antiquities Act through Congress in 1906. The fifty- 
ninth Congress passed the Antiquities Act and it was 
signed into law by the president on June 8, 1906. The 
Mesa Verde National Park bill was also approved and 
signed by President Theodore Roosevelt on June 29, 
1906 (Smith 1988:60-62; Folders 89 & 90, Archival 
Files, Temporary Storage ARG | Box 5, Division of 
Research and Resource Management, Mesa Verde 
National Park) 


Now that Mesa Verde was officially under Federal 
government control, personnel were necessary to op- 
erate the nation’s first cultural park. Unfortunately, 
the Park was neglected during it's first few years with 
a temporary skeleton crew maintaining the daily op- 
erations of Mesa Verde National Park. Within the first 
year of administration at Mesa Verde, three superin- 
tendents were appointed. The first was an acting su- 
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perintendent, William Leonard, who assumed duties 
in October of 1906. Leonard was followed in May of 
1907 by a second acting superintendent, Charles 
Werner. Finally on August 3, 1907, Mesa Verde's first 
permanent superintendent, Hans Randolph, was ap- 
pointed (Smith 1988:67-69; Folders 89 & 90, Archi- 
val Files, Temporary Storage ARG | Box 5, Division 
of Research and Resource Management, Mesa Verde 
National Park). 


Randolph immediately began the tasks necessary to 
properly administer Mesa Verde as a National Park. 
To the town’s delight, the superintendent set up head- 
quarters operations in Mancos at the Bauer Bank Build- 
ing. Randolph quickly recognized the priorities nec- 
essary to prepare Mesa Verde to welcome its first visi- 
tors as a national park (Smith 1988:69-70). 


Roads for Mesa Verde National Park 


Hans Randolph recognized that two of his first and 
most pressing priorities were construction of an ad- 
equate road system into Mesa Verde and development 
of a stable water source. The superintendent realized 
that Mesa Verde's natural water supply was limited 
and potable water would be difficult to provide if any 
development was to occur. Randolph proposed that 
the construction of a reservoir would be adequate to 
serve visitor and staff needs. However, without an 
adequate road system, construction of a reservoir would 
be much more laborious and costly. Randolph, aware 
of the impact that limited access would have on park 
development, petitioned in the Superintendent's Annual 
Report of 1908, for a new road to take precedence 
over all other objectives: "The expense of conducting 
the excavations, developing the water supply, and of 
improvements of every kind, is very great because of 
this lack of a suitable highway. All supplies, tools, 
and material have to be transported by means of pack 
animals at present, and this expense could be materi- 
ally lessened" (Randolph 1908:7). 


For the next decade, the administration focused on the 
procedures and improvements necessary for Mesa 
Verde to evolve into a fully operational National Park. 
Ruins were stabilized, water supplies were enhanced, 
rangers were added for resource protection, conces- 
sions were established and developed, and most sig- 
nificantly for the success of all of these projects, roads 





were constructed and improved (Torres-Reyes 1970: 35- 
41; Smith 1988:83-86). 


It took three years to complete a new wagon road from 
the northern boundary of the Park to the area known 
as Chapin Mesa. Continual problems with road slides 
and washouts, particularly along the famed Knife Edge 
section of the road, inhibited construction because es- 
sential improvements and repairs came to take prece- 
dence over new road development (Acting Superinten- 
dent Wright to the Secretary of the Interior, letter, July 
21, 1911, Bound Volume of Correspondence #3, 1911- 
1913, p. 162, Division of Research and Resource 
Management, Mesa Verde National Park) 


The onginal wagon-way, which connected the Mancos- 
Cortez road with a route to Spruce Tree Camp on 
Chapin Mesa, was completed on July 13, 1913. Al- 
most immediately after this wagon road opened, im- 
provements were initiated to make it accessible to au- 
tomobile traffic. On May 28, 1914, six automobiles 
traveled Mesa Verde's new and improved road, com- 
pleting the one-way trip within three hours. By 1918, 
automobiles which were capable of making the round- 
trip from Mz acos to sites on Chapin Mesa within one 
day, nearly eliminated horse-drawn traffic (Torres- 
Reyes 1970:35-41; Smith 1988:83-86; Woods Horton 
1994:17-20) 


Water Supply at Mesa Verde National Park 


Water supply was the next pressing problem during 
Mesa Verde's early development. A few natural seeps 





and springs were adequate supplies for the occasional 
visitor in the early days, but with publicity generated 
by National Park status, and accessibility provided by 
the new road, visitors would soon be demanding more 
development and amenities at Mesa Verde. 


Problems with adequate water supplies had plagued 
Mesa Verde since its establishment as a National Park. 
In a letter to the Secretary of the Interior dated August 
17, 1907, Acting Superintendent Charles F. Werner 
mentioned that "A cement dam could be thrown across 
the head of [Spruce] Canon [sic] on the rim rock thus 
making a reservoir...” (Superintendent Shoemaker to 
the Secretary of the Interior, letter, Aug. 17, 1907, 
Bound Volume of Correspondence #2, Oct. 13, 1906- 
Apr. 9, 1914, p.21, Division of Research and Resource 
Management, Mesa Verde National Park). Werner 
recognized that plans to supplement the natural water 
supply would be necessary to accommodate future visi- 
tation to the nation's newest national park. 


In his first annual report written in 1908, Superinten- 
dent Hans M. Randolph also mentioned that "the natu- 
ral water supply of the park was found to be quite 
limited, and entirely insufficient for future use" 
(Randolph 1908:8). Randolph sought the guidance of 
an engineer who confirmed Werner's recommendation; 
the Park should take advantage of the natural runoff at 
the head of Spruce Canyon. A dam, spillway, and two 
cisterns were constructed to divert the rainwater that 
naturally flooded the canyon into a system that would 
allow that water to be utilized domestically (Figure 
4.4). This enhanced water catchment system 
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(Mesa Verde National Park Archives, Category #101, Photo #20168, 1908-1911, 
Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado). 
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alleviated the Park's early water supply problems and 
Mesa Verde was able to operate efficiently during its 
first few years of administration (Torres-Reyes 
1970 "' 75). 


Alth: ugh the water system appeared adequate, a greater 
supply would be necessary if Mesa Verde National Park 


planned to develop and expand its operations. The 
construction of, and improvements to, the Park's road 
required much more extensive water supplies than were 
available in 1908. The northern area of Mesa Verde 
needed its own supply to support road construction 
activities and to accommodate the crews working and 
camping in that area. Supplemental water was gath- 
ered from a well dug at the head of Navajo Canyon 
and by windmills erected in Prater and Ruin Canyons. 
While alleviating immediate water problems, these 
solutions were only satisfactory for a few years (Torres- 
Reyes 1970:73-76). 


By 1911, the springs at Spruce Tree House and Bal- 
cony House were proving insufficient to sustain the 
amount of expansion occurring at Mesa Verde. Act- 
ing Superintendent Wright implored the Secretary of 
the Interior to engage in a geological survey of the Park 
for supplemental water sources; "The question of the 
water supply at the government camp near the ruins 1s 
now becoming of vital importance in connection with 
the general development of the Mesa Verde National 
Park" (Acting Superintendent Wright to the Secretary 
of the Interior, letter, July 21, 1911, Bound Volume of 
Correspondence #3, 1911-1913, p.165, Division of 
Research and Resource Management, Mesa Verde 
National Park). An increase in travel was anticipated 
once the new wagon road was completed and Wright 
realized the urgency to accommodate future visitors to 
Mesa Verde National Park. 


Wright and his successor, Superintendent Samuel E. 
Shoemaker both proposed that a permanent building 
for the maintenance of the Park be constructed, along 
with a headquarters area to be established at a spot 
above Spruce Tree House. Their choice for this loca- 
tion was influenced by the bountiful spring found at 
the head of Spruce Canyon. Shoemaker envisioned a 
park headquarters area enriched by "...beautiful lawns, 
gardens, with a fountain of pure water spraying night 
and day, with flowers and fruit.” (Superintendent Shoe- 
maker to the Secretary of the Interior, letter, Sept. 13, 
1912, Bound Volume of Correspondence #2, Oct. 13, 
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1906-Apr. 9, 1914, p.43, Division of Research and 
Resource Management, Mesa Verde National Park). 
Although Shoemaker overestimated the supply of the 
spring, his ideas for enhancing the flow of water for 
domestic use were insightful. 


Shoemaker suggested that a reservoir fed by a gravity 
system would suffice to deliver water from the spring 
located at the head of Spruce Tree Canyon to this pro- 
posed lush headquarters site. He specified that this 
reservoir should be constructed of concrete, and built 
eight feet high and 110 feet wide in order to contain 
4,800 gallons of water. Water from this storage sys- 
tem could be fed through a one inch galvanized pipe 
| Ya miles long, with the surplus water being stored at 
the building site for fire suppression and other pur- 
poses (Superintendent Shoemaker to the Secretary of 
the Interior, letter, Sept. 13, 1912, Bound Volume of 
Correspondence #2, Oct. 13, 1906-Apr. 9, 1914, p.43, 
Division of Research and Resource Management, Mesa 
Verde National Park). Although Shoemaker's vision 
of the park headquarters area surrounded by gardens 
and fountains was never realized, his ideas concerning 
the water delivery system from Spruce Tree Spring 
were enhanced and eventually adopted. 


The United States Geological Survey was solicited to 
examine all available water sources within Mesa Verde 
and determine a solution to supply this rapidly expand- 
ing national park with sufficient domestic water. Ge- 
ologist W. C. Mendenhall surveyed Mesa Verde in 1911 
and determined that with the addition of 1 ,500-2,000 
gallon concrete cisterns constructed below the spring 
at Spruce Canyon, all of the Park's water requirements 
could be met for many years. This solution, along 
with additional wells dug throughout the Park, pro- 
vided for all of Mesa Verde's we .er demands until 1921. 
It was in this year that a drougiit, coupled with rapidly 
increasing visitation, proved that once again, additional 
quantities of water would be required to meet the Park's 
future needs and that a more permanent solution would 
have to be established (Torres-Reyes 1970:75-86). 


Grazing in Mesa Verde National Park 


Mesa Verde may not have had an abundant water sup- 
ply in its early days, but the area did have some natu- 
ral resources that were considered valuable by local 
residents. Before the National Park was created, graz- 
ing and mining operations had taken place when the 





area was controlled by the Southern Ute Indian Reser- 
vation. At this time, there were no regulations for this 
type of land use and the once plentiful grasslands were 
nearly overgrazed by the time the Park was established 
in 1906 (Torres-Reyes 1970;211). 


From 1880 until 1906, the Mesa Verde area was con- 
sidered open range land and cattlkemen would utilize 
the canyons for summer grazing. Years of uncontrolled 
grazing activities resulted in rapidly depleted vegeta- 
tion resources. During the first few years of Mesa 
Verde's administration, grazing was prohibited within 
Park boundaries. Before long, however, local ranch- 
ers along with early superintendents sympathetic to the 
needs of cattlemen, pushed for grazing to be reestab- 
lished at Mesa Verde. Under an act to develop re- 
sources on park lands, grazing permits for local ranch- 
ers within Mesa Verde National Park were granted by 
Congress in an act passed on June 25, 1910. In Au- 
gust of 1911, grazing control was initiated and the first 
permits were granted (Wright 1911:6; Torres-Reyes 
1970:211). The recipients of these grazing leases were 
Prater, Armstrong, and Frink, three cattlemen who 
owned land within the boundaries of Mesa Verde. 
Superintendent Shoemaker believed these men to be 
the logical choices for the recipients of leases because; 


“Messers Prater, Frink, and 
Armstrong have owned land within 
the Mesa Verde National Park bound- 
aries for the past 10 or 12 years. They 
have raised small herds of cattle on 
the said park. These cattle are so ac- 
customed to the park as a home, that, 
should they, the said Prater, Frink and 
Armstrong, loose their privilege of the 
grazing and forced to move off with 
their stock, the stock would be a con- 
stant menace to the successful bidder 
(Superintendent Shoemaker to the 
Secretary of the Interior, letter, Jan. 
|, 1913, Bound Volume of Correspon- 
dence #2, Oct. 13, 1906-Apr. 9, 1914, 
p.119, Division of Research and Re- 
source Manarement, Mesa Verde 
National Park). 


Under this act, cattle were allowed to graze within the 
boundaries of Mesa Verde National Park from 1911 
until 1927 and sheep were grazed until 1918. Although 
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each rancher was granted a permit for a certain num- 
ber of livestock, the actual sum of grazing animals 
usually exceeded the number stipulated on the leases. 
The peak of grazing came in 1918, with 2,008 head of 
cattle being permitted according to the leases, when in 
fact, nearly 5,000 head were counted grazing on Park 
lands ("History of Grazing in Mesa Verde" file, Divi- 
sion of Research and Resource Management, Archi- 
val Files, Mesa Verde National Park). Jesse Nusbaum 
reported that "...grazing far more than permitted, up 
to a maximum of 4,800 instead of the 850 during World 
War |, so | was informed by other cattlemen" (Nusbaum 
1980:77). 


When Jesse Nusbaum became Superintendent of Mesa 
Verde in 1921, he vowed to end grazing within Park 
boundaries. Nusbaum cited the destruction of vegeta- 
tion caused by over-grazing, along with the deteriora- 
tion of watering holes used by stock as his reasons for 
wanting to terminate grazing in Mesa Verde; “Cattle- 
men took maximum advantage of the free range thus 
opened to grazing and by 1906 the damage to natural 
vegetative cover by over-grazing was making a 
shambles of the newly created national 
park....Cunditions were not compatible with National 
Park Service principles and policies..." (Public Graz- 
ing Hearings of the Senate Subcommittee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, November 19-20, 1942:11, Ar- 
chival Files, Drawer XX, Division of Research and 
Resource Management, Mesa Verde National Park). 


Nusbaum's plan to eradicate grazing began with a 
twenty percent reduction in the number of head per- 
mitted per year. He first eliminated livestock on Chapin 
Mesa by drying up the water pooling in Mummy Lake, 
a prehistoric reservoir that became a favorite watering 
hole for cattle. By 1928, over-grazing had reduced 
much of the Park's available grasses and severely lim- 
ited the number of livestock sustainable on the Park's 
resources. Although Nusbaum had his part in ridding 
the Park of grazing, the last cattle company ultimately 
failed because too many livestock had been utilizing 
the land for too long (Torres-Reyes 1970:211-218). 


Mining in Mesa Verde National Park 


This same legislation passed in 1910 which empow- 
ered the Secretary of the Interior to "grant leases and 
permits for the development of the natural resources 
of the Mesa Verde National Park" (Wright 1911:9), 








also allowed for the mining of coal found within Park 
boundaries. Before this time, mining operations had 
been taking place but without any legitimacy. Ina 
reconnaissance report of 1907, M. K. Shaler of the 
Geological Survey, discovered that most of the Park 
area contained coal beds ranging between 2-4 ft in 
thickness. Shaler reported that quality was satisfac- 
tory and coal could be profitably mined from these 
deposits. Before the Park was established, coal had 
been mined from Park lands to supply fuel for the resi- 
dents of Cortez. Once the Mesa Verde area was placed 
under National Park status, miners continued to ex- 
tract coal despite park legislation prohibiting such ac- 
tivities (Torres-Reyes 1970:201-203),. 


In 1908, when Superintendent Randolph discovered 
that coal was being mined illegally within Mesa Verde, 
he turned to Washington for direction. Randolph was 
informed that an investigation into these mining op- 
erations was being conducted by the General Land 
Office and nothing could be done until this inquiry was 
completed (Randolph 1908:10; Torres-Reyes 
1970:201 -203). 


In the meantime, George S. Todd, a miner from Cortez 
whose patent had already been rejected, attempted to 
secure legislation that would allow him to enter Park 
lands and mine under U.S. coal-land laws. Randolph 
stated in his annual report of 1908, "It is understood 
that the department does not favor the passage of such 
legislation, and in the absence of authority in the Park 
act for the granting of privileges and leases his appli- 
cation for permission to work the coal lands claimed, 
later presented to the department, was denied” 
(Randolph 1908:10; Torres-Reyes 1970:201-203),. 
Todd persisted, applying for a second lease which 
would contain 80 acres of Park land. In 1911, Todd 
was granted permission to mine coal for a term of six 
years along the northwestern boundary of Mesa Verde 
(Acting Superintendent Wright to the Secretary of the 
Interior, letter, June 29, 1911, Bound Volume of Cor- 
respondence #3, 1911-1913, p.115, Division of Re- 
search and Resource Management, Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park; Torres-Reyes 1970:205-207). 


Although all 80 acres of the Todd mine were origi- 
nally within Mesa Verde National Park, a boundary 
change in 1913 transferred half of the mine property 
to the Southern Ute Indian Reservation. Todd mined 
the 40 acres located within the Ute Reservation, but a 
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costly tramway necessary to transport coal prevented 
him from developing deposits on Park lands. The min- 
ing lease Todd held within the Park expired in 1917 
and apparently he never did mine the 40 acres which 
was considered Park property (Torres-Reyes 1970:206- 
207). 


In 192', another coal mine was operated within Mesa 
Verde by partners George McEwen and Stephen 
Walker. This lease was granted for a period of five 
years for lands located along the northwest boundary 
of the Park. When the area proved unproductive, 
McEwen and Walker applied for and received an area 
further west and south in Mesa Verde. Because only a 
marginal amount of coal could be produced from this 
mine, McEwen and Walker ceased operations by 1923 
(Torres-Reyes 1970:206-209). 


Although coal appeared at several locations within 
Mesa Verde, no miner was able to obtain enough prof- 
itable quantities to justify operation for more than a 
few years. By 1931, the Senate passed legislation 
which required National Parks to operate on a total 
conservation policy, thus repealing any clauses con- 
tained within organic acts allowing for the develop- 
ment of resources on park lands (Torres-Reyes 
1970:206-209). With the passing of this legislation, 
came the end of mining and grazing operations within 
Mesa Verde National Park. 


Historic Context; The Establishment of Early 
National Park Service (NPS) Administrative 
Facilities in Mesa Verde National Park, 1921-1931 


Mesa Verde experienced considerable development and 
progress in the 1920s, largely because it was during 
this decade that the Park welcomed its first truly effec- 
tive superintendent. All of Mesa Verde's previous lead- 
ers had been political appointees with little adminis- 
trative direction from the newly established National 
Park Service. Stephen Mather, Director of the Inte- 
rior, believed that the Park would be more success- 
fully managed by someone who possessed two impor- 
tant qualities: good administrative skills and an exten- 
sive knowledge of archeology. He found both of those 
characteristics in a young archeologist who had worked 
at Mesa Verde in 1907 surveying and photographing 
the ruins with Jesse Fewkes and Alfred Kidder (Torres- 
Reyes 1970:125-129; Smith 1980: 105). 





In 1921, archeologist Jesse Nusbaum was appointed 
to replace Thomas Rickner as superintendent. Mesa 
Verde not only benefited from Nusbaum’'s archeologi- 
cal expertise, but also from his enthusiasm and deter- 
mination to manage the Park in an effective manner. 
These qualities possessed by Nusbaum helped Mesa 
Verde evolve into an eminent national park. Nusbaum 
furthered improvements to the Park's road system, de- 
veloped interpretive signs for the dwellings, enhanced 
the water system, and moved the administrative head- 
quarters from Mancos into the Park near the most vis- 
ited dwellings. Until this time, no superintendent nor 
ranger had endured a winter in the park. Little had 
ever been accomplished at Mesa Verde during the win- 
ter months and no permanent facilities existed to pro- 
vide for visitor services (Torres-Reyes 1970:125-129; 
Smith 1980:105). 


Architectural Development 


Nusbaum set out to construct the buildings necessary 
to meet the needs of visitors and staff alike. As his 
first task, the superintendent developed a permanent 
administrative headquarters at the location which 
housed Spruce Tree Camp. In 1921, the Park head- 
quarters consisted of a log cabin used as a combina- 
tion ranger station, museum, and restroom, a three- 
room ranger station; a building to house a small water 
tank; an auto shed; an ice house; a shed over the light 





plant, and seven outhouses. Over the next ten years, 
Nusbaum helped design and supervise the development 
of a new headquarters group consisting of a new mu- 
seum, an administrative building, a checking station, 
a community building, and a hospital (Torres-Reyes 
1970: 125-129), 


Jesse Nusbaum and his wife Aileen designed and help 
construct many of the Park's administrative buildings 
based on an architectural style they created. The 
superintendent's residence was the first structure built 
under this project. Following modern Hopi building 
schemes, the Modified Pueblo Revival Architectural 
style (Noble 1994:28) was used by Nusbaum as a de- 
sign characteristic for all of the buildings in the Park's 
administrative area (Figure 4.5). This type of archi- 
tecture, consisting of sandstone blocks and mortar, con- 
veyed an appearance much like the prehistoric struc- 
tures of Mesa Verde. This architectural style created 
by Nusbaum maintained the theme and integrity of the 
surrounding natural and cultural setting. (Torres-Reyes 
1970: 125-129; Noble 1994:Sec. 8: 1-2). In stating his 
motivations for advocating this type of building, 
Nusbaum wrote to Director of the National Park Ser- 
vice; 


...we have drawn on the architecture 
of the present Hopi Indians for prac- 
tically all of the details in 


construction...it seems the most logi- 





Figure 4.5. Civilian Conservation Corps work crew constructing an addition to the Administrative 


Building (Bldg # 15) in the Modified Pueblo Revival Architectural Style (Mesa Verde National 
Park Archives, Category #501, Photo #6266, April 8, 1940, Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado). 
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cal for many reasons The materials 
necessary for the most part are right 
on the ground and easily available 
This type will not detract one ota 
from the ancient dwellings which 
abound in this Park but will help to 
preserve the Indian atmosphere which 
the ruins and environment create and 
is what the Pueblo Indian would build 
here today if he inhabited this Mesa 
at the present ime The present build. 
ings, ranging from a log cabin to a 
New England farm house, are not suit- 
able, neither do they carry out the at- 
mosphere which we and you, wish to 
create (Superintendent Nusbaum to 
the Secretary of the Interior, letter, 
August 13, 1921, Green File Folder 
of Correspondence 1919-1921 #14, 
Division of Research and Resource 
Management. Mesa Verde National 
Park 


Nusbaum was given permission to carry out his plans 
for construction of the buildings in this manner The 
first structure. the supenntendent s residence, was com: 
pleted in 1921 For the next ten years, all admunistra- 
live structures were designed to reflect this same mod- 


erm pueblo style 


Another significant task undertaken by Nusbaum was 
the construction of the Park Service's first permanent 
Museum Until this time, artifact, at Mesa Verde had 
been displayed in a log cabin which was orginally 
constructed in 1916 for use as a ranger station. When 
Nusbaum assumed the supenntendency of Mesa Verde. 
he recommended that a more suitable building be con- 
structed to better serve increasing visitation and ad- 
equately display the valuable artifacts in a fire-proof 
environment Also designed in the Modified Pueblo 
Revival Style, plans for the new archeological museum 
began in 1922 


Unable to obtain government funds for the museum's 
construction, Nusbaum turned to private donors to 
complete his plan. Mrs. Stella M. Leviston of San 
Francisco was highly interested in the National Park 
System and she thoroughly enjoyed Mesa Verde in 
particular Stella Leviston donated $5,000 over the 
course of two years toward the Park's museum. When 
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the funds provided by Mrs. Leviston proved insuffi- 
cient to cover all construction costs ‘ona D 
Rockefeller, Jr, later becoming a personal (nend of 
Jesse Nusbaum s, supplied the additional necessary 
capital 

Construction began in the spring of 1923, with final 
completion of the museum exp . ted by 1924. A se- 
vere water shortage during that summer forced 
Nusbaum to delay construction in an attempt to en- 
sure enough water for domestic use The National Park 
Service's first e \ ological museum was completed 
in 1925 


During Nusbaum's superintendency from 1921-1931, 
the Modern Pueblo Revival Style was used to con- 
struct all of the buildings which encompassed the Park 
headquarters area on Chapin Mesa The new museum, 
administrative building, community house (Chief 
Ranger's Office), restroom (Post Office), ranger club 
(Research Library), hospital (Spruce Tree Terrace), 
water tower, and six additional residences were all 
constructed using the pueblo style of stone, mortar. 
According to an historical study of the buildings of 
Mesa Verde compiled by T Stell Newman and Harold 
A. La Fleur 


these structures form a district co- 
hesive in location, setting, design, in- 
tegrity, matenals, function, construc- 
tion technique, feeling, and associa- 
tion. It was in these buildings that 
the sensitivity, dedication, and know!- 
edge of the early Park administrators 
was applied to the problem of devel- 
oping Mesa Verde National Park into 
the entity itis today As such, these 
burldings are associated with the early 


phases of an important Amencan con- 
tribution to the rest of the world: the 


concept of national parks to preserve 
and protect significant natural, sce- 
nic, and histonc features for the edu- 
cation and pleasure of a nation's 
people (Newman and La Fleur 
1974.2) 


According to these histoncal architects, Nusbaum’'s 
desire for the buildings in Mesa Verde to harmonize 
with the natural landscape was realized 


These low-profile buildings are sen 
sitively and knowledgeably designed 
to blend into the area setting and his 
tory without jarring visitors from their 
communion with the past (Newman 
& La Fleur 1974.2) 


Other architectural developments at Mesa Verde Na 
tional Park during the 1920» were associated with a 
permanent utility area designed to support daily main 
tenance operations This area, located at Spruce Tree 
Camp, included facilities such as a bunkhouse and mess 
hall for maintenance workers, a carpenter shop, cor 
ral, machine shop, garage, and warehouse Located 
behind what is now Spruce Tree Terrace, this area was 
utilized as the original Park maintenance yard from 
1921-1936. After that time, maintenance facilities, 
along with some onginal buildings, were moved to their 
present location | mile north of Park headquarters 


Road Improvements in Mesa Verde National Park 


Jesse Nusbaum also directed improvements over the 
main road system into Mesa Verde and the routes to 
the dwellings He suggested new routes for the north 
entrance into the Park and along the “big hill” to re 

place sharp and dangerous switchbacks. The existing 
Park entrance and a road cut section located approx) 

mately three miles into the Park, what 1s now referred 
to as “Nusbaum Cut", were among his contributions 
to road improvements that are still in use today 


Supenntendent Nusbaum also implemented improve 

ments on the routes leading to the dwellings on Chapin 
Mesa. Until 1921, visitors wishing to see the ruins by 
automobile were forced to travel a |S mi artery from 
Spruce Tree House across Chapin Mesa to the loca- 
tions of Balcony House, Cliff Palace, Square Tower 
House, and Sun Point. Nusbaum suggested the present 
circle route which encompassed only 2 1/2 miles of 
new road, while reducing the total distance traveled by 
four miles 


In suggesting improvements to the main road, Nusbaum 
proposed that the onginal Knife Edge section be rees 

tablished Having been cut into an unstable shale layer. 
this section of road had been abandoned in 1913. In 
his annual report of 1911, Acting Superintendent 
Wright stated, “The insecure foundation of the present 
roadbed between these points permits slides and cay 
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Figure 4.6. Rockslide removal along the Knife Edge 
section of the Park road (Mesa Verde N. P. Archives, 
Photo #6249, 1941, Mesa Verde N. P., CO), 


ing in the rainy season, necessitating continuous re- 
pair work to make it passible.” (Wright 1911.7) (Pig- 
ure 4.6) Recognizing the aesthetic value of this por- 
tion of road which afforded spectacular views of the 
Montezuma Valley below, Nusbaum advocated the 
reopening of this onginal scenic roadway (Torres-Reyes 
1970: 141-144) 


In order to help complete this road project, Nusbaum 
hired local Navajo men as day laborers. Used as day- 
work crews since 1913, Navajo men often were part 
of the rood construction labor force. These crews, hav- 
ing traveled from their reservation land in Anzona, 
would camp along the main road route in temporary 
hogans while employed by the Park As a result, nu- 
merous historic Navajo sites consisting of abandoned 
hogans and sweat lodges are found within Mesa Verde 


Proving themselves to be commendable workers, 
Nusbaum praised the Navajo crews in his monthly re- 
ports to the Director of the Interior, “The Navaho [sic] 
Indians, 77 in number at one time, did more work ina 
day than his steam shovel in the best week it operated” 
(Superintendents monthly report, Nov. |, 1922 to Jan 
31, 1923, Division of Research and Resource Man- 
agement, Mesa Verde National Park) Although the 
Knife Edge road did prove too unstable for continuous 
use and was abandoned a second time, Nusbaum con- 
tributed greatly to road development by encouraging 
much of the route which 1s still followed by modern 


visitors 





Along with the road improvements, the early Nusbaum 
years saw the development of improved tourist accom: 
modations which moved from the canyon rim west of 
Spruce Tree House to the mesa spur overlooking 
Spruce and Navajo Canyons. The hotel was enlarged 
io include cottages and more tent cabins Further fa- 
cility expansions were planned in 197!, but a press: 
ing water supply problem forced the concessionaire to 
suspend improvements until an adequate amount of 
water could be sustained (Torres-Reyes 1970: 135-147) 


Jesse Nusbaum directed much of his superintendency 
toward improving the water system at Mesa Verde and 
ensuring that the Park's future would not be plagued 
with supply problems His water enhancement plans 


and projects are discussed in a separate chapter 


Historic Context; Depression-Era Development at 
Mesa Verde National Park, 1931-1942 

Created as a New Deal program by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the Emergency Conservation Work 
(ECW) force was established during the Great Depres- 
sion. This program was aimed at alleviating two of 
the nation’s greatest concerns during this severe eco- 
nomic downfall unemployment among young Amen- 
cans, and the decline of natural resource conservation. 
In order to help temper the plummeting economy while 
attempting to tackle these concerns, Roosevelt designed 
a program which would employ young men in the con- 
servation effort, focusing on preservation projects 
within national parks and forest land. Later to be re- 
ferred to as the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), 
this labor force was established in a militaristic man- 
ner, providing destitute young men with marketable 
occupational skills designed to help secure future em- 
ployment (Crook 1984:1; Paige 1985:1-32) 


The National Park Service benefited greatly from these 
conservation-onented programs. CCC camps were 
established in 94 national park and monument areas to 
work on projects such as road and trail maintenance, 
fire hazard reduction, reforestation, and landscaping. 
Between 1933 and 1942, three camps of CCC work- 
ers were stationed within Mesa Verde. The first, camp 
NP-2-C, was established in Prater Canyon for seasonal 
occupation. Proving that work could still be accom- 
plished during heavy snowfall, two more camps, NP- 
5-C and NP-6-C, were established near Park headquar- 
ters to be inhabited year-round (Crook 1984:7-14) 
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Founded on the site presently referred to as the CCC 
loop, these camps were established next to each other 
on Chapin Mesa in this location because of their prox: 
imity to a relable water source, power lines, phone 
lines, and most of the work project areas. Properties 
of the camps were laid out ina "U" shaped configura- 
tion consisting of barracks, a mess hall, an adminis- 
tration building, a recreation hall, latrines, a garage, 
an oil house, and an educational building. A utility 
area was also erected in a central site between both 
camps to serve as a maintenance yard. Some of these 
structures remain standing today, including the recre- 
ation hall from camp NP-5-C, which is still used for 
Park functions. Many of the buildings from the utility 
area remain intact and are used for storage Camps 
NP-2-C and NP-6-C were eventually abandoned, while 
camp NP-5-C continued to be occupied until the CCC 
was disbanded in 1942 (Crook 1984:7-14). 


During the ten years the Civilian Conservation Corps 
worked in Mesa Verde, enrollees accomplished many 
worthwhile tasks which are still praised today (Figure 
4.7). Their projects were vaned and included every 
aspect of Park operations, but all aimed toward train- 
ing enrollees in a skill that would help them secure 
future employment. Some of the many tasks accom- 
plished by the participants included building of range 
fence, corrals, and furniture, construction of the camp- 
ground near Park headquarters, construction of facil- 
tes and housing, installation of water, sewer, and power 
lines, road and trail maintenance, archeological exca- 
vation, and office operations (Crook 1984:43-65). 


Probably the most lauded projects accomplished by 
the CCC were those associated with the Park's mu- 
seum. The men reconstructed pottery for display in 
the museum, catalogued artifacts, and helped construct 
exhibits. The most famous exhibit created by the CCC 
was the senes of four interpretive dioramas which have 
remained on display in the archeological museum since 
their completion (Smith 1988: 136-138; Crook 1984:43- 
65). 


Another significant proyect undertaken by the CCC at 
Mesa Verde was the remodeling and construction of 
facilities. Mesa Verde was still evolving as a national 
park when the CCC arrived in 1933. During his first 
superintendency, 1921-1931, Jesse Nusbaum had con- 
tributed greatly to the development of the 





Figure 4.7. CCC carpenters, in the building which now houses the Museum 
Bookstore, crafting furniture for mew Park facilities (Mesa Verde N. P. 
Archives, Category #401-02, Photo #438, 1940, Mesa Verde N. P., CO). 


headquarters area, bul many more buildings were nex 
essary to accommodate this rapidly expanding Park 


The CCC participants were assigned the task of re 
modeling many of the structures built during 
Nusbaum 's first superintendency. In the administra 
tron building, extra rooms and a basement, excavated 
out of sandstone, were added) The CCC also remod 
eled and constructed additions to the seven Park resi 
dences located in the headquarters area’ Among other 
alterations, porches and garages were added and im 
provements were made to the roofs of these structures 
The Superintendent's residence was remodeled adding 
a bedroom, stucy and a second bathroom. In addition, 
the CCC converted the stone water tower into a resi 
dence, utilizing vigas (peeled beams) and latias (split 
wood slats) for ceiling construction typically used in 
the architecture of the Modern Pueblo Revival Style 
Another conversion took place when a new comfort 
station was built. The old restroom facility, conve 
mently located next to the admunistration building, was 
remodeled to house the post office, which 1s still in use 
(Newman and La Fleur 1974; Crook 1984:48-52) 


Although some residences had been constructed the 
previous decade, many more accommodations were 
necessary to house Mesa Verde's increasing person 
nel. Inthe 1930s, a temporary tent colony was erected 
in order to house seasonal staff, bul it was apparent 


that a more permanent solution was necessary. Plans 
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were made for housekeeping cabins to be constructed 
near the new utility area for the needs of temporary 
Park employees. The CCC was given the consider 
able task of building these homes. The crews were 
involved with every aspect of construction, including 
carpentry, masonry, plumbing, and electrical wiring 
The design of these buildings was of 


frame construction and plastered on 
inside. They are |/ feet by 3) feet 
outside measurements and contain a 
living room, bedroom, breakfast nook, 
kitchen and bathroom... Under one end 
of the building 1s a smal! basement 
for storage of fuel, etc. It can be seen 
that these buildings are going to be 
very comfortable and will be a monu 
ment to k.C W. in Mesa Verde and as 
the Park has very inadequate housing 
facilities for regular personnel and 
traveling technicians they certainly are 
needed (Narrative Report, Fourth 
Enroliment Period, Oct. Ist, 1934 
Mar. 31st, 1935, p. 10, North Chapin 
Mesa Camp N.P-6-C. Mesa Verde 
National Park, Colorado) 


Camps NP-5-C and NP-6-C each constructed four 
cabins which were occupied immediately upon comple 


tion. Another seven houses were under construction 











by October, 1945. These well-built cabins are a monu 
ment to their builders and are still used to house Park 
siafl (Superintendents Annual Report, 1944.24 EP 
Leavitt; Crook 1984:49.50) 


Another project completed by the CCC was the con 
struction of six hogans to house the Park's Navajo 
workers and their families. Located near the cisterns 
approximately 1/2 mile north of headquarters, these 
hogans were built of stone in the traditional octagonal 
shape. Two of these residences were outfitted with 
plumbing and bathrooms and a separate comfort sta 
tion was constructed for residents of the other four 
hogans. These hogans continue to house seasonal Park 
staff, including current Navajo crew members (Crook 
1984:50) 


In an effort to alleviate congestion near Park head 
quarters, a six-year development plan was designed in 
1932. This program halted development around Spruce 
Tree Camp because of the overdevelopment in the head 
quarters area. Part of thes plan involved moving the 
maintenance yard from Spruce Tree Plaza to a new 
utility area approximately one mile north of headquar 
ters. In 1934, the CCC was involved with relocating 
five original buildings to the new utility area. More 
construction on facilities began at this time, and the 
new maintenance yard was completed in 1937 (Noble 
1984:19-20, Torres-Reyes 1970:223-224) 


Another scheme to help eradicate overcrowding at Park 
headquarters was the relocation of the campground 
In Mesa Verde Park's early days, visitors camped im- 
mediately adjacent to administration facilities near 
Spruce Point. A new location was chosen on the nm 
overlooking Spruce Canyon, approximately 1/2 mile 
northwest of Park headquarters. The CCC crews were 
assigned the duty of constructing this new campground 
which consisted of 83 sites. The enrollees helped to 
build spaces for tents and parking, fire rings, and pic- 
nic tables for all of the sites. Support facilities con 
sisting of two comfort stations and five sandstone bun- 
kers for trash and procurement of firewood and water 
were also constructed. In addition, the CCC landscaped 
the grounds in a manner which restored the natural 
setting of the mesa top. This facility was the Park's 
primary campground from 1935 until 1954, when it 
was replaced by the current, larger accommodations 
in Morefield Canyon. The CCC campground area was 
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then converted to a day pienic area and it is still used 
for that purpose (Crook 1984:54-55) 


As Mesa Verde expanded, so did visitation and auto 

mobile traffic. In 1934, it was determined that an ad 

ditional parking area would be necessary to accom 

modate the increasing number of vehicles entering the 
Park. The CCC went to work constructing parking 
areas and installing curbing They quarned sandstone 
blocks and constructed all of the curbing on the road 
circling the Park's headquarters. The site chosen for 
the new parking area was located across the road from 
the museum. Landscape architects designed the park- 
ing lot in a circular route with retaining walls and an 
aesthetic planting island in the center (Figure 4.8). Foot 
paths encircling the lot were also constructed to direct 
pedestrians to the museum and administrative build. 
ings. The CCC crews again quarried all of the sand- 
stone from a site on Chapin Mesa, completing the park- 
ing area known as the Round Lot (Crook 1984:58) 


In the 1930s, much of the work associated with road 
maintenance and construction was accomplished by 


, , 
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Figure 4.8. CCC mason laying stones for walkway i 
the “Round Lot’ parking area of the Administrative 
District (Mesa Verde N. P. Archives, Category #601, 
Photo #2986, 1941, Mesa Verde N. P., CO). 





the CCC. Enrollees cleaned and plowed the roads 
during the winter, maintained ditches, banked the slopes 
on road cuts for erosion control, and constructed cul- 
verts to divert water drainage (Crook 1984:56-58). 


When the deep water well provided a reliable and con- 
sistent water source, the dams at the head of Spruce 
Tree Canyon became obsolete. In 1940, the CCC was 
assigned to dismantle three of the four masonry dams 
and restore the area to its natural setting (Crook 
1984:64-65) 


The beginning of World War I] brought the end of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. The CCC was disbanded 
on July |, 1942 and the three camps at Mesa Verde 
were deserted. The Army removed or dismantled most 
of the buildings at Mesa Verde and used them else- 
where. The structures which comprised camp NP-S- 
C, however, were considered of no military value and 
were relinquished to the National Park Service. Many 
of these historic buildings continue in use today at Mesa 
Verde and retain significance within the historic con- 
text of Depression-Era Development in Mesa Verde 
National Park, 1931-1942. 


The CCC contributed extensively to the National Park 
System and to Mesa Verde in particular. These work 
crews accomplished many projects during their one 
decade at Mesa Verde which would not have other- 
wise been completed. 


Description of Historic Districts and Sites Lmpacted 
by the Waterline Replacement Project within Mesa 
Verde National Park 


Phase III of the Waterline Replacement Project im- 
pacted six areas designated as historic districts 
(SMT9790, 5MV3938 and 5SMV3939, SMV3941, 
SMV 3990; 5MV3991; 5MV3992) and nine historic 
sites (5MV3942, 5MV3962, 5MV3963, SMV3964, 
5MV3965, 5MV3966, 5MV3973, 5MV3977, 
SMV 3993) within Mesa Verde National Park. There 
were no adverse effects to any structures or features 
within the historic districts. The historic sites were 
excavated, tested, and monitored as part of mitigation 
work 


Mesa Verde Archeological District was listed as Site 
SMT4341 on the National Register on October 15, 
1966 with 31 contributing buildings and no non-con- 
tributing resources. The boundaries of this listing en- 
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compassed the entire Park. In this sense, all cultural 
resources, prehistoric and historic, within Mesa Verde 
National Park are administratively listed on the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places. However, this type 
of administrative listing “did not produce any specific 
information about the significance or boundaries of 
these eligible properties" (Noble 1993:34). The Colo- 
rado Historical Society has records of some properties 
within Mesa Verde listed on the National Register, but 
the information is confusing and contradictory (D. 
Heckendorn to G. Ives, letter 9 May 1994, Mesa Verde 
National Park Division of Research and Resource 
Management), Mesa Verde Administrative District is 
listed in the Colorado Historical Society records as 
site SMT9790, designated as a National Historic Land- 
mark on May 29, 1987. The information on this des- 
ignation is incomplete at the Colorado Office of Ar- 
chaeology and Historic Preservation, with no record 
contaiming a resource count as to contributing or non- 
contributing status. Although attempts have been made 
to document the historic structures within Mesa Verde, 
recordation has yet to be completed or accepted by the 
National Register office in Washington D.C. Nomi- 
nators have had their own designations for districts 
and properties and none of these designations coin- 
cide. The latest documentation was submitted in draft 
form in December, 1993 to Mesa Verde National Park 
by historian Bruce J. Noble, Jr. The status of this 
nomination is still pending. This report follows Noble's 
historic district designations 


In his multiple property submission Historic Resources 
of Mesa Verde National Park, Bruce Noble included 
12 separate districts within the Park based on archi- 
tectural style and function of the buildings. These dis- 
tricts were nominated within two historic contexts: I. 
The Establishment of Early National Park Service 
Admunistrative Facilities in Mesa Verde National Park, 
1921-1931 and; I. Depression-Era Development in 
Mesa Verde National Park, 1931-1942 (Noble 1993). 
At the time of the Mesa Verde Waterline Project Phase 
III, these districts had not been listed separately on the 
National Register. All archeological sites encountered 
during the project were treated in accordance with Sec- 
tion 106 of the National Historic Preservation Act, in 
full recognition of the National Register potential of 
these properties 


For the purposes of this report, only the six districts 
affected by Phase III of the Mesa Verde Waterline Re- 
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Figure 4.9. Six Historic Districts nominated for the 
National Register (Noble 1993), 


placement Project will be discussed. These districts 
include the Mesa Verde Administrative District 
(SMT9790), Civilian Conservation Corps Camps 
(SMV3938 & 5MV3939), Civilian Conservation 
Corps Campground (SMV 3941), Utility Area Historic 
District (SMV3990), Residential Area Historic Dis- 
trict (SMV 3991), and Navajo Hogan Historic District 
(SMV3992) (Figure 4.9). 


Mesa Verde Administrative District (SMT9790) 


The first of Noble's district nominations is the Mesa 
Verde Administrative District, under the context of the 
establishment of Early National Park Service Admin- 
istrative Facilities in Mesa Verde National Park, 1931- 
1942. This area was designated a National Historic 
Landmark (NHL) on May 29, 1987. As originally 
listed, the Administrative District included six contrib- 
uting buildings; the Superintende.,\''s Residence (#1), 
Research Library (#9, formerly the Ranger Dorm), 
Museum (#13), Chief Ranger's Office (#14, formerly 
the Community Building and Natural History Mu- 
seum), Administration Building (#15) and the Post 
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Office (#45, formerly a Comfort Station), The pur- 
pose of Noble's renomination is a boundary increase 
for this district to include seven residential structures, 
buildings #2-8, which he considers "...are historically, 
architecturally, and geographically associated with the 
original NHL historic district. " (Noble 1993, sec 7:1). 
This boundary increase will also include the round 
parking lot constructed by the CCC and a tennis court 
associated with the residences. Noble states that 


..The construction of these houses, 
parking lot, and tennis court culmi- 
nated Nusbaum’s plan to develop a 
permanent administrative presence 
within the boundaries of the national 
park. Because this step represents an 
important stage in the development of 
the park, the properties in the bound- 
ary increase area convey Nusbaum's 
personal contribution to Community 
Planning and Development activities 
(Noble 1993, sec 8:2). 


Noble also incorporates one non-contributing struc- 
ture, a recently constructed restroom facility that ts 
architecturally compatible with the other buildings in 
the district (Noble 1993, sec 7:1). 


Civilian Conservation Camps (SMV3938 & 
5MV3939) 


Created as an emergency work relief prog: .m during 
the Depression Era, the CCC came to work for the 
Park Service and established three camps in Mesa Verde 
between 1933 and 1942. The adjoining camps of NP- 
5-C and NP-6-C on Chapin Mesa originally operated 
as separate entities, but eventually merged into one 
when camp NP-6-C was abandoned. 


Based on the Historic Context of Depression-Era De- 
velopment in Mesa Verde National Park, 1931-1942, 
this nomination of the Civilian Conservation Camps 
Historic District focuses on the existing features and 
buildings at camp NP-5-C and the common utility area 
used by the Chapin camps. Because no features nor 
structures remain from the two abandoned camps, they 
are not included in this district (Noble 1993, sec. 7:1). 
Noble designates six buildings and one site as contrib- 
uting resources and four recent structures as non-con- 
tributing. 


Noble has separated the CCC Camp Historic District 
into two sections. The northern section (SMV3938) 
consists of the utility area constructed and used by the 
CCC, which includes four structures (#'s 66-68, & 
127). These buildings are currently used as mainte- 
nance storage facilities. Camp NP-5-C (SMV3939) 
makes up the southern section and includes extant build- 
ings and features. The remaining structures include 
the CCC Recreation Hall (#148), a barracks building 
(#156) now used for storage, and a maze of trails that 
once circumvented the entire camp (Noble 1993, sec. 
71-2), 


According to Noble, this area exhibits histoncal integ- 
rity because there are more contributing resources than 
non-contributing and the original layouts for both ar- 
eas are still evident. Furthermore, Noble sites the ongi- 
nal trails, stone curbing, and landscape plan as sig- 
nificant features that have helped maintain the historic 
character of this district. 


Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) Campground 
(SMV3941) 


The CCC Campground area is nominated under the 
historic context Depression-Era Development in Mesa 
Verde National Park, 1931-1942, because of the 
campground’s significance in the areas of architecture, 
landscape architecture, and politics/government. 


Because camping procedures were unregulated during 
the 1920s, not much ts known about Mesa Verde's early 
campgrounds. At this time, campers were usually al- 
lowed to pitch their tents in cleared areas and open 
meadows, resulting in extensive damage to vegetation. 
In an attempt to help curb such destruction of natural 
resources, agnculture plant pathologist E. P. Meinecke 
advocated greater regulation for camping areas. He 
created a campground design based on the same ar- 
rangement given to cabins sites: "Essential components 
of his overall campground plan included one-way cir- 
culation roads with camp sites set off at forty-five de- 
gree angles from the roads, a defined space for park- 
ing a car within a camp site, and a permanent fire- 
place, table, and tent site" (Noble 1993, sec 8:2). 
Employed by the National Park Service during the 
1930s, Meinecke came to Mesa Verde in 1935 as a 
consultant to assist with the building of the new camp- 
ground (Noble 1993, sec 8:2). 
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Although converted to a day-use picnic area in 1954, 
Noble argues that "...the essential features of this 1935 
campground plan remain very much in evidence to- 
day." (Noble 1993, sec 7:1). The campground con- 
tains 54 contributing and two non-contributing histone 
resources. Two of these contributing structures are 
comfort stations (#46 and #65) built in the Modified 
Pueblo Revival Style by the CCC in 1935. In addi- 
tion, four structures designed as fuel, water, and trash 
stations were built of sandstone walls in a rectangular 
configuration, Other landscape-architectural features 
constructed by the CCC consist of thirteen fireplaces, 
fourteen culverts, eighteen retaining walls, two sets of 
stairs and retaining walls connecting areas of differing 
elevation, and two log and sandstone drinking foun- 
tains (Noble 1993, sec 7:1-3). 


Utility Area Historic District (SMV 3990) 


This maintenance area was constructed in the 1930s 
to replace the original utility yard near Park headquar- 
ters. Because it was constructed by the CCC, this 
district is associated with Depression Era Historic con- 
text. Because this maintenance yard was created as 
part of a six-year plan to end congestion near Park 
headquarters, it ts historically significant in the topi- 
cal areas of Community Planning and Development 
activities in the Park (Noble 1993, sec. 8:1). 


The Utility Area Historic District contains | 1 contrib- 
uting buildings (#'s 48-49, 50-57, & 70) and 3 non- 
contributing structures. The construction style for all 
but one of the buildings is a rustic utilitarian indica- 
tive of the era in which they were built. The only ex- 
ception to this utilitarian style is building #51, the Fire 
Cache. This structure is constructed in the Modified 
Pueblo Revival Style. Although five buildings (#'s 49 
& 53-56) were moved from the onginal 1920s mainte- 
nance yard near Park headquarters, Noble argues that 
“Because these relocations took place over fifty years 
ago, each of these buildings still retain the integrity 
necessary for listing on the National Register." (Noble 
1993, sec. 7:2). 


The three non-contributing buildings were classified 
as such because they are younger than fifty years. Noble 
states, however, that these structures are "...visually 
compatible with the remainder of the historic district, 
and because the vast majority of buildings fall into the 
contributing category, these non-contributing proper- 














Figure 4.10. Residential cottage based on the 
National Park Service Rustic Style (Mesa Verde N. P. 
Research Center, Classified Structure File for Site 
SMV 3991, Mesa Verde N,. P. CO), 


ties do not detract from the overall integrity of the his- 
toric district.” (Noble 1993, sec. 7:6) 


Residential Area Historic District (SMV3991) 


Consisting of 21 contributing structures, and no non- 
contributing resources, this residential area (SM V 3991) 
was constructed during the Depression Era by the CCC 
As with the utility area, this district was part of the 
six-year Park development activities plan and has sig- 
nificance in the area of Community Planning/Devel- 
opment (Noble 1993, sec. 8:1) 





The Residential Area Historic District contains eigh- 
teen buildings (#'s 17-29 & 31-35) constructed by the 
CCC in a standard design based on the National Park 
Service Rustic Style (Noble 1994:13). The cottages 
were designed with board and batten exterior walls on 
a sandstone foundation (Figure 4.10). As built by the 
CCC, each cabin consists of a living room, kitchen, 
bedroom, bathroom, porch, and a basement. Some 
structures had later additions and alterations, but Noble 
argues that in most cases, these changes could be eas- 
ily reversed and do not impact the historical integrity 
of the district (Noble 1993, sec. 7:2). 


Two of the buildings within this district (#'s 16 & 58) 
were moved to the new maintenance area in 1934 from 
their original location at Spruce Tree Camp. Although 
both have had interior modifications, Noble still in- 
cludes these structures because they were relocated over 
fifty years ago and retain enough historic integrity to 


justify inclusion into this district (Noble 1993, sec. 7:1- 


3) 


Navajo Hogan Historic District (SMV3992) 


Mesa Verde has employed Navajo workers since the 
inception of the Park (Figure 4.11). For this reason, 
Park planners suggested in 1935 that a “Navajo In- 
dian Village”, based on traditional Navajo habitations, 





Figure 4.11. Navajo workers at hogans located in the CCC Campground area before the 
construction of the Navajo Hogan District structures (Mesa Verde N. P. Research Center, 
Classified Structure File for Site SMV 3991, 1929, Mesa Verde N. P., CO). 
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be constructed for these employees, The orginal pro- 
posal called for twelve hogans (two for family hous- 
ing, ten for single men) and a comfort station to serve 
all residents. As with all other construction projects 
taking place at the time, this task was turned over to 
the CCC. They completed the two family hogans first 
(#'s 36 & 37) by 1936 and the following year built two 
single residences and the comfort station (#'s 38, 39 & 
47). The CCC were only able to complete two more 
single dwellings (#'s 43 & 44) before the Emergency 
Conservation Work program was canceled in 1942 
(Noble 1993, sec, 7: 1-2). 


Noble has nominated this area under the critenon of 
Politics/Government because of the CCC work in- 
volved. This district also meets the standards of Ar- 
chitecture because of the traditional Navajo design style 
of circular or polygonal building shapes (Noble 1993, 
sec, 8:2). 


Effects of the Waterline Replacement Project upon 
Historic Structures and Features in Mesa Verde 
National Park 


The waterline project entered many of the historic struc- 
tures in Mesa Verde, thus affecting nine historic dis- 
tricts described by Noble. For the most part, the re- 
placement waterline went into buildings at the same 
location as the old line. For the buildings which needed 
some modification to accommodate the new pipe, im- 
pact was minimal and resulted in no damage to his- 
toric integrity. As a result, Mesa Verde's historic struc- 
tures were not adversely affected by Phase III of the 
Waterline Replacement Project. 


Mesa Verde Administrative District (5V T9790): 
Effects on Structures 


Of the fourteen buildings in the Mesa Verde Adminis- 
trative District, only the Museum (#13) was affected 
by the replacement of the waterline. With the excep- 
tion of the Museum, the new line was tied into the 
existing pipe in the Administrative District buildings 
and no new construction was necessary for these struc- 
tures. 


The waterline to the Museum required a larger pipe 
and some intrusive penetration into the basement wall. 
A trench was dug five feet below present ground sur- 
face to expose the Museum's foundation along the 
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northwest wall, A hole was then cut into the sand- 
stone foundation using hand tools. Mechanical de- 
vices were necessary to drill through the interior con- 
crete wall leading to the basement. Although penetra- 
tion of the inner wall did take place, impact as mini- 
mal and did not adversely affect the historical integ- 
rity of the Museum. 


Mesa Verde Administrative District (SMT9790): 
Effects on Features 


The construction for the new waterline required some 
disturbance of the curbing and retaining wells installed 
by the CCC in the Administrative District. The new 
pipeline was installed below the retaining wall between 
the Superintendents Residence (#1) and the Adminis- 
tration Building (#15). In an attempt to limit impact, 
the wall stones were removed during construction and 
replaced in the same positions when pipe installation 
was completed. 


The contractors drilled in order to install the new wa- 
terline into the museum, to the drinking fountain near 
the Museum entrance, and to the fire hydrant near the 
round parking lot. Drilling was done under the exist- 
ing CCC sidewalk curb to install the pipe beneath the 
stones. This subsurface drilling avoided the historic 
feature and did not disturb the curbing. 


CCC Camp Historic District (SMV3938 and 
5MV 3939): Effect on Structures 


Buildings #66-38, #127 and #156 do not have water- 
lines and were not affected by the Mesa Verde Water- 
line Replacement Project, Phase III. At Structure #148, 
the Recreation Hall, the new line tied into the existing 
line, requiring no new construction, Thus, the historic 
integrity of this structure was not adversely affected. 


In the CCC camp historic district, the new waterline 
ties into the existing line near the Natural Resources 
Office and is fed through spur lines to the CCC area 
buildings. No landscape-architectural features were 
disturbed and no structures were altered as a result of 
construction activities. 











CCC Campground (SMV3941):; Effect on 
Structures 


The two comfort stations in the CCC Campground 
(#'s 46 & 65), were not impacted by construction of 
the new waterline. The replacement pipe was tied into 
the old line near the campground entrance, with water 
flowing through spur lines to the structures. The origi- 
nal route into the comfort stations was used for the 
new line, requiring no new construction. The histori- 
cal integrity of these buildings remains intact. 


CCC Campground (5MV3941): Effect on Features 


During construction activities damage occurred to an 
historic feature located in an abandoned part of the 
CCC campground. A masonry culvert was disfigured 
by a bulldozer during snow-removal from the construc- 
tion right-of-way. Mesa Verde's stabilization crew re- 
paired the damage and the replacement waterline was 
routed under the associated metal culvert pipe. The 
repair work to the sandstone culvert restored its his- 
torical integrity, resulting in no adverse effect upon 
the feature. 


Navajo Hogan Historic District (SMV3992): Effect 
on Structures 


The waterline in this district tied into al! of the struc- 
tures (#'s 36-39 & 43-43) at the existing line. No new 
construction was necessary and there was no adverse 
effect on any of the buildings. 


Utility Area Historic District (SMV3990): Effect 
on Structures 


Buildings #'s 48-54 and #70 have no water facilities. 
Therefore, the new waterline did not enter these struc- 
tures and had no effect on their historic integrity. The 
new waterline tied into the existing line at buildings 
#'s 55 & 57 and no new construction was necessary. 
At Building #56, a narrow trench was excavated to 5 
ft below present ground surface along the northwest 
foundation wall. Because a larger line was necessary 
for this building, a two-inch hole was cut through the 
sandstone foundation wall. This impact was minimal 
and did not adversely effect the integrity of the struc- 
ture. 
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Residential Area Historic District (SMV3991): 
Effects on Structures and Features 


It was necessary to remove and replace the CCC curb- 
ing near the east wall of Residence #16 to install the 
new waterline. The pipe was then connected to the 
existing line and no new construction into the struc- 
ture was necessary, 


At Residence #17, the route of the old line was aban- 
doned and the new waterline was installed in the back 
of the house. A narrow trench was excavated to 1.5 m 
( 5 ft) below present ground surface along the north- 
west foundation, and the sandstone wall was cut to 
allow a | in line access into the basement. 


The waterline leading into Residences #'s 18-25 sim- 
ply tied into the existing line and no new construction 
was necessary. At Residence #23, however, it was 
necessary to remove and replace the sandstone curb in 
front of the house to allow a route for the pipe. The 
curbing feature was not adversely affected by this pro- 
cedure. 


For Residences #'s 26-35, the old pipe line into the 
back of the houses was abandoned in favor of a new 
route into the front of the houses. A new route re- 
quired digging 5 ft below the present ground surface 
along the northwest foundation wall, and drilling a | 
in hole into the sandstone wall. This same procedure 
was followed for the dormitory building (#58) but was 
carried out along the northeast wall. The new con- 
struction was minimal and caused no impact to the 
historic integrity of the structures. 


Navajo Hogan Historic District (SMV3992): Effect 
on Features 


The features in this district include the water catch- 
ment system designed and installed during the Nusbaum 
era. This system involved two one-acre square metal 
catchments, two subsurface concrete storage tanks. two 
round subsurface steel! tanks, valve boxes, and vari- 
ous culverts. The two metal catchments were removed 
sometime after 1950 (Smith 1992: Historical Archae- 
ology Component Form). Consequently, they were not 
affected by construction activities associated with this 
project. 


Before construction began, it was thought that the two 
subsurface steel storage tanks were still intact. How- 


ever, when trenching went through the area, it was dis- 
covered that the tanks had in fact been removed. There 
is no documentation thet indicates when these tanks 
were dismantled, 


The extant features of this water system are the valve 
boxes, subsurface concrete reservoirs, and the culverts. 
The valve boxes were completely avoided and left un- 
disturbed by construction of the replacement water- 
line. The two reservoirs were avoided and scheduled 
to be removed by the contractor, but this part of the 
project was ultimately removed from the scope of work. 


An attempt was made to avoid the remaining sand- 
stone culverts. However, some damage did occur dur- 
ing construction activities to one of the metal encase- 
ments that extended under the road. This damage was 
minimal, and the impact resulted in no adverse effect 
upon the historic integrity of the feature. 


Summary and Conclusions of Mesa Verde Waterline 
Replacement Project Historical Overview 

This historical overview has focused on relevant his- 
toric contexts identified for southwest Colorado which 
give a framework for understanding the archaeologi- 
cal and historical resources which were impacted by 
the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project Phase 
III]. Although the waterline entered many historic build- 
ings and was dug through seven historic districts in 
Mesa Verde National Park, in general, there were no 
adverse effects . the historic cultural resources. 


Land use in the study area changed over time from 
documented reports of Native American Ute groups to 
Euro-American mining, ranching, farming, and con- 
servation. The Utes used the land for their hunting 
and gathering of natural wild resources. Spanish ex- 
plorers established trails through the study area. Euro- 
Americans trapped beaver and U.S. Army Corps of 
Topographic Engineers mapped parts of the area. The 
Gold Rush in the !850s affected the Mancos and 
Dolores River Valleys but these were seasonal uses 
with the miners moving out before the onset of winter. 


The use of the land changed when the Rio Grande 
Southern Railroad was built through the study area in 
1880 connecting Durango with Rico through Mancos. 
The logging industry grew in the mountainous areas. 
Montezuma Valley was named by Captain John Moss, 
a mining scout for the wealthy Parrott Brothers and 
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men of his scouting party later established homesteads 
in the Mancos Valley. Cortez was established by 
Montezuma Valley Irrigation Company in 1886 and 
the land of the valley was used for agriculture, cattle 
grazing, and permanent homes. 


Land use in the study area changed again in the 1920s 
with federal activity of the United States Government. 
Mesa Verde National Park was established as were 
forest reserves and other federal land set aside for pres- 
ervation of the natural and cultural resources. 








CHAPTER 5 


CULTURAL RESOURCE BAS?: 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Gay lves 


Introduction 


During the course of the construction of Mesa Verde 
Waterline Replacement Project Phase III a total of 47 
sites were discovered and recorded over a noncontigu- 
ous 43 ha survey area and along the 63 km pipeline 
within the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project 
area. The cultural resources ranged in time from the 
Late Archaic period through the Anasazi period through 
the Euro-American Historic period. The archeologi- 
cal sites varied from isolated artifacts and features to 
large habitation sites. 


One of the primary goals of the survey re search was to 
understand the various forms of human land utiliza- 
tion through time which would be reflected in the cul- 
tural resources along the 63 km (39 mi) transect length 
of the survey area across diverse geographic zones in 
the Colorado Plateau region of southwest Colorado. 
With information from the 846 sites recorded during 
previous archeological survey work within 1.6 km of 
the study area, it would also be possible to begin to 
understand settlement patterns. More detailed studies 
and analyses of sites which were tested and excavated 
appear in other chapters of this report. 


The cultural resource base in the project area included 
multicomponent habitation sites, seasonal base camps, 
limited activity areas, isolated features (kilns, hearths, 
structures), homesteads, a railroad grade, historic struc- 
tures, and isolated artifacts. Detailed descriptions of 
those resources newly discovered or reevaluated as part 
of the work for the Mesa Verde Waterline Replace- 
ment Project Phase III will be reported in this chapter 
along with a summary of previous work. 


For this report, the project area has been divided con- 
ceptually into three segments: The Mancos Segment, 
the Montezuma Valley Segment, and the Mesa Verde 
Segment (Please refer to Figure 2.1 for location of 
project area). Although the three segments of the Mesa 
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Verde Waterline Replacement Project, Phase III are 
closely connected in their cultural resource base, there 
are notable differences in the time of occupation and 
the forms of land use. 


In the Mancos Segment, located in the La Plata Moun- 
tain foothills, the cultural resource data base indicates 
that Archaic and Anasazi people utilized this area to 
procure and process floral and faunal resources on a 
seasonal basis. In historic times, homesteaders at- 
tempted to make a living farming and ranching; and 
the area was used for historic railroad transportation. 


In the Montezuma Valley Segment, located at the base 
of the North Escarpment of Mesa Verde National Park, 
human populations were well established from the 
Basketmaker III and Pueblo | periods. Site density 
and population increased in the Pueblo II period and 
continued to increase throughout the early Pueblo III 
period with abandonment of the Montezuma Valley by 
A.D. 1200-1300. Historic occupation in the 
Montezuma Valley Segment included homesteads in 
the early 20th century with numerous wagon roads and 
pack trails. The North Escarpment was not a land bar- 
rier between the Montezuma Valley and the Mesa Verde 
Plateau. People could move up and down the escarp- 
ment on well established trails. These prehistoric trails 
were used by the early Euro-American explorers, home- 
steaders, and by those involved in the early develop- 
ment of Mesa Verde National Park. 


In the Mesa Verde Segment, located within the bound- 
aries of Mesa Verde National Park, the survey area 
was divided into four areas of the Park: the Park En- 
trance (on the divide between Montezuma and Mancos 
Valley), Morefield Campground (Morefield Canyon), 
Navajo Hiil-Far View (the upper portion of Chapin 
Mesa), and the middle portion of Chapin Mesa (from 
the Million Gallon Tank to Park Headquarters). Pre- 
historic populations were well established from 
Basketmaker III through Pueblo III and utilized the 
Park area for habitation and horticulture. Early his- 
toric uses of the Park included homesteading, grazing, 
and mining. More recent historic developments in the 
Park provide examples of a totally new type of land 
use in the area, one of preservation of natural and cul- 
tural resources. 





Preconstruction Surveys 


From 1989 through 1991, cultural resource invento- 
nes of the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project, 
Phase III pipeline right-of-way and proposed access 
roads were conducted by various archaeological orga- 
nizations including a private archeological company, 
the Bureau of Land Management (BLM), Mesa Verde 
National Park, and National Park Service (NPS) Mid- 
west Archeological Center. A private archeological 
contractor intensively surveyed lands outside the Park 
in the Montezuma Valley on private and state land. 
These areas were the West, East, and Center Loop 
Access Roads and the pipeline corridor (Flint 199 1a, 
1991b). This survey was, for the most part, on land 
owned by Russel and Stanley Hindmarsh. 


BLM archeologists surveyed the BLM portions of the 
pipeline corridor and the BLM portions of the West, 
East, and Center Access Road (the Center Loop and 
Center Access Roads were two different roads and were 
located in different areas) (Arrington 1991a, 1991b). 
Although the Center Access Road was taken out of the 
waterline construction contract in 1991 by Superin- 
tendent Robert Heyder, the archaeological resources 
discovered add to our knowledge of the settlement pat- 
tern in the Montezuma Valley Segment. All archeo- 
logical field work which was conducted at the base of 
the North Escarpment was consistent with the stan- 
dardized 60 m (200 ft) linear corridor coverage. 


Archeological survey by NPS Midwest Archeological 
Center for Phase II and Phase III (including areas east 
of the Park boundary, the Mud Creek area, and the 
Chicken Creek area), was not conducted according to 
the standard 60 m wide corndor coverage (Dominguez 
1990). Archeological inspection of three proposed 
areas within the Park (Morefield Campground, Far 
View, and the lower end of Chapin Mesa) conducted 
by Mesa Verde National Park also did not meet the 
standard 60 m coverage of the proposed pipeline im- 
pact (Smith 1991). All reports relating to these por- 
tions of the waterline were deficient and did not meet 
the Secretary of the Interior's Guidelines. There was 
never a complete synthesis on all of the waterline re- 
lated archeological sites within the Park or outside of 
the Park. 


Despite the deficiencies of these reports and the lack 
of synthesis on the archeology both historic and pre- 
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historic, the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project 
Phase III was scheduled for construction. At that time 
the federal agencies involved in this project thought 
that all construction aspects had been archeologically 
inspected, Unfortunately, this was not the case. It be- 
came clear in late January 1992, after reviewing the 
construction drawings, the archeological reports, and 
all of the correspondence, that several areas of the 
project had not been adequately surveyed. The prob- 
lem areas included the Mancos-Chicken Creek Seg- 
ment, the Park Entrance area, areas along the North 
Escarpment, and the lower end of Chapin Mesa. Un- 
fortunately, the construction contract was signed and 
work began February |, 1992. 


Mesa Verde National Park initially hired one monitor- 
ing archeologist for the Mesa Verde Waterline Replace- 
ment Project Phase III, but as the Project escalated 
involving more construction spreads (a surveying crew, 
bulldozers to clear right-of-way, an entrencher or 235 
track hoe, sheepsfoot to compact the nght-of-way, pipe 
trucks, pipe stringers, welding rigs, pipe wrappers, and 
a host of operators and laborers) and additional con- 
struction activities were widely separated, it was im- 
possible for one archeologist to cover all aspects of 
the construction. By mid-summer 1992, seven moni- 
toring archeologists were working to conduct cultural 
resource inventories, site testing, site excavations, as 
well as pipeline construction monitoring. 


Surveys During Construction 


During the construction of the Mesa Verde Waterline 
Replacement Project various segments of the pipeline 
corndor and additional construction areas were inten- 
sively surveyed. Procedures followed those outlined in 
the research design. The additional construction areas 
were not covered in the preconstruction surveys as they 
were deviations from the original pipeline designs. 
These construction undertakings consisted of two small 
access road sections, pipeline reroutes, spur lines, tem- 
porary use areas (block areas) at 18 culverts and ar- 
royo crossings, lead out ditches, two highway bore 
areas, blow off valves to daylight which would exceed 
the 60 m (200 ft) corridor, borrow areas, and a nurs- 
ery area (temporary storage of right-of-way plants re- 
trieved and used as revegetation of the easement). 
These construction undertakings varied in lengths and 








widths and were intensively surveyed during the course 
of the project 


Chapter § Section 1: M 5 , 
During the construction phase of the Mesa Verde Wa- 
lerline Replacement Project Phase II intensive survey 
of 18.9 ha (46.62 a) on BLM and private lands of the 
Mancos Segment, twelve sites were recorded and ad- 
verse effects were mitigated (SMT11731, SMT11732, 
SMT11733, SMT11796, SMT11797 SMT11730, 
SMT11788, SMT11789, SMT11790, SMT11791, 
SMT11792, and SMT11793). Adverse effects to two 
previously recorded sites (SMT4035 and SMT10969) 
were also mitigated 
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Lavironmental Context 


The Mancos Segment of the Mesa Verde Waterline 
Replacement Project was located in TION, RIIW, 
Sections 19 and 20, in Montezuma, County, Colorado, 
approximately 2.7 km (1.7 mi) north of the commu 

nity of Mancos in an area surrounding Chicken Creek, 
a tributary of the Mancos River (Figure 5.1), The 
pipeline replacement segment was constructed on BLM 
and private lands between 2103 m (6900 ft) and 2176 
m(7140 ft) elevation. The western portion of the pipe- 
line replacement crossed a series of deep, steep-sided 
arroyos with loosely arranged, non-stratified, sedi- 
ments. The pipeline proceeded to the east upslope 
through Mancos Shale and pinyon-juniper forest into 
a northeast-southwest trending saddle between two high 
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Figure 5.1. Archeological sites located and reevaluated during the survey of the wlancos Valley Segment 
(Mancos, Co. USGS 7.5 minute Quadrangle Map, 1973). 





knolls. Vegetation in the area of the saddle included 
both pinyon-juniper forest and a sagebrush-grease- 
wood-prickly pear cactus community. Although it has 
not been firmly established whether the sagebrush por- 
tions of the saddle had been cleared for agricultural 
activities during the histo c¢ settlement period in the 
Mancos Valley, they do not appear to be natural mead- 
ows. Continuing eastward, the pipeline crossed pri- 
vate lands of heavily grazed dryland pastures and irn- 
gated pastures with Mancos Shale outcrops and pin- 
yon-juniper forest. The pipeline continued east to the 
first terrace above the Chicken Creek Valley. The area 
was sparsely covered with pinyon-jumiper and native 
understory. Evidence of the Mancos Shale and the 
Greenhorn Limestone member were present on the sur- 
face. From the Chicken Creek terrace to Highway 184, 
which is located at the valley bottom, the habitat was 
heavily grazed dryland pasture. From Highway 184, 
the pipeline segment crossed an irngated pasture and 
Chicken Creek. The soils were alluvium denved from 
Mancos Shale and Dakota Sandstone. 


Prehistoric Context 


Within the framework established by the Colorado State 
Prehistoric Context (Eddy et al. 1984) the Mancos 
Segment is geographically located in the Mancos Drain- 
age Unit and chronologically within the prehistoric 
phase sequence developed for Mesa Verde National 
Park (Hayes 1964). 


One of the most obvious deficiencies 
resulting from all the past work in the 
Mancos Drainage unit as a whole, 1s 
a lack of a synthesis for all these data, 
including those from both surveys and 
excavation from the Park and the ad- 
jacent areas Several thousand sites, 
probably more than 6,000, have been 
recorded in the unit, and probably in 
the neighborhood of SO to 60 sites 
have been excavated or extensively 
tested (Eddy et al. 1984:63) 


Regardless of the lack of synthesis, prehistoric sites 
expected to occur in the Mancos Segment of the wa- 
terline right-of-way were not the large habitation sites 
frequently found on, or adjacent to Mesa Verde. Rather. 
because of the upland setting and the waterline loca. 
tion on a saddle between Mud Creek and Chicken 
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Creek, the prehistone sites expected would probably 
be resource procurement loci and short-term seasonal 
base camps of lithic and ceramic scatters. Insufficient 
data were available to predict the temporal penod of 
those types of occupation. However, given the intense 
prehistonc occupation of Mesa Verde, many prehis- 
toric groups would have used the area: Archaic hunt- 
ers-gathers, Anasazi inhabitants from Basketmaker I] 
through Pueblo Il, and Athabascan/Shoshonean 


groups. 


Historic Context 


Historic period sites would be expected to relate pri- 
marily to Colorado Historical Contexts of Ranching 
(1870-1934), Farming (1867-1945) and Transporta- 
tion which reflect the early settlement of the Mancos 
Valley (Husband 1984). Agnculture was essential to 
the growth of the community with a vanety of crops 
and fruit orchards. Irigation in the Mancos Valley 
developed out of necessity in about 1876 using the 
natural flow of the Mancos River. By 1891 irrigation 
of the Valley was developed to the extent of the avail- 
able water supply. As a result, one of the main factors 
affecting early historic settlement and land use in the 
Mancos Valley was the availability of irmgation water 
(Freeman 1958). The Rio Grande Southern Railroad 
was constructed through the Mancos in 1892, and fur- 
nished the first commercial freight facility. Mancos 
was the center of logging and lumbering from the ad- 
jacent private timber holdings and national forest 
(USDI BOR 1942:7). An historic trail is indicated on 
USGS maps dating to 1881 identified as the Navajo 
Road. The rovte of the historic trail follows in a north- 
erly direction from Mancos toward Dolores just west 
of the Mesa Verde Waterline Project area, crossing the 
Waterline nght-of-way in the vicinity of the East Fork 
of Mud Creek. 


Previous Research in the Mancos Segment 


Fifteen archeological proyects had been conducted 
within a 6.4 km radius of the Mancos Segment of the 
Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project (Table 5.1), 
according information obtained from a 1992 search of 
the site records, microfiche land records, cultural re- 
source Management reports and survey maps at the 
BLM San Juan Resource Area Office, Durango and 
the State Histonc Preservation Office. These archaeo- 








Table 5.1. Cultural Resource Inventories Within 1.6 km of the Mancos Segment of the Mesa Verde 
Waterline Replacement Project 





Author, Date 


BLM Report # 


Type of Survey 





Arrington, K 1977 


Armington, K. 1979 


Biggs 1982 


Bulmsk, K 19RR 


Chander, S..e tal 


1979 


Dominguez, S$. 1990 


Fetterman, J. L 
Honeycutt 1980 


Fetterman, J.. | 
Honeycutt 1981 
Gooding, J. 1986 
Hardin, P1985 
Hom yeutt, L., J 
Fetterman | 986 
Honeyoutt, L.. J 


Fetterman 1991 


Mc argo 19V4 


Nickens. P 1986 


Smith.) 1991 


BLM7724, Vincent #5 


BLM7936, Empire Electric 115 
K V Powerline 


BLM&8283, Ambra Oil 


BLM&88028, Mountain Bel 
Telephone Line 


BLM7947, BLM Sacred 
Mountain Planning U nit 


BLM90223A, Mesa Verde 
Watertine Easement Phase I 


BLM8039, MAPCO’s Rocky 
Mountain Liquid Hydrocarbons 
Pipelme 


BLM8143, Shell CO, Mamime 
Pipeline 


BLM&6, Mancos North Highway 


Project 


BLM8076, Geoquest E xplor ation 


Inc. Seis mograph Line 


BLM86047, Montezuma County 
Sanitary Landté! 


BLM91, Northwest Pipeline 
Corporation System Expansion 
Project 


BLM94, Depanmem of 
Transportation State He@hway 
160 near M ancos 


BLM&6, Rifle-San Juan 
Transmission tre 


BLM9!. Mesa Verde Waterime 
Right-of-Way 


Well Pad 


Small Block 
Well 
Pads/Roads 
Small Linear 


Sample Survey 


Large Linear 
Pipelme 


Large Linear 
Pipelme 


Large Linear 


Pipelme 


Linear Road 


Semmic Lines 


Small Block 


Large Linear 
Pipelme 


Linear Road 


Large Linear 


Small Linear 
Pipelme 


SMT11430 


0 


SMT4811 


SMT 10969-11070, 
SMT 11028-11040, 
SMT 11042-11046, 
SMT 11048-11049 


SMT 6044 


SMT97 36-9740 


SMT11428-11440 


SMT 4035 
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logical project surveys documented 43 sites in the vi 
cimity of the Mancos Segment (Appendix B Table B.1) 


Discussion of Previous Projects Within 1.6 km of 
the Mesa Verde Waterline in the Mancos Segment 


Only seven of the 15 previous archeological projects 
within 1.6 km of the Mesa Verde Waterline in the 
Mancos Segment reported archeological sites. Isolated 
finds, procurement camps, historic homesteads, and 
the historic railroad grade were the types of sites found 


The most comprehensive survey was conducted for the 
Montezuma County sanitary land fill on a 20 ha (50 a) 
block area in NE 1/4 Section 30, TION, RI3W 
(Honeycutt and Fetterman 1986). One historic home- 
stead site (SMT97 46) was recorded which was occu- 
pied from 1933 to 1939. An isolated find type site, 
5MT9737, consisted of one |-hand mano, one trough 
metate, one pot drop with 50+ grayware sherds, two 
cores of Mancos hornfels (silicified siltstone ), and one 
flaked lithic debitage of silicified sediment. Additional 
isolated finds were recorded: SMT9738 (two river 
cobble axes which were pecked and grooved), 
5MT9739 (one quartzite hammerstone, one silicified 
sediment core, and one river cobble notched axe), and 
5MT9740 (two nver cobble manos, with one used as 
a pitted pounding stone) 


In another survey conducted for the Rifle-san Juan 
transmission line, the Rio Grande Southern Railroad 
Grade was located (Nickens 1986). The linear survey 
from point location #41 to U.S. Highway 160 recorded 
SMT4035 the Rio Grande Southern Railroad grade 
constructed and designed by Otto Mears from | 890- 
1899 


One plain grayware ceramic was noted dunng an ex- 
amination of cultural resources for Empire Electric 115 
K V power line conducted by the BLM ( Amington 1979) 
in the Mancos Segment area 


A Pueblo II lithic and ceramic scatter (SMT4811) was 
recorded during a Class II cultural resources inven- 
tory of the BLM's Sacred Mountain Planning Uni 
(Chandler et al. 1979) in an 80 acre BLM sample block 
inthe Mancos Segment area 


An isolated piece of flaked lithic debitage (SMT6044) 
was located in the Mancos Segment during a cultural 
resource inventory of MAPCO’s Rocky Mountain Lig 





uid Hydrocarbons Pipeline Project, southwestern Colo- 
rado (Fetterman and Honeycutt 1980). 


An historic site and 9 isolated finds were located in the 
Mancos Segment in 1990 by the NPS Midwest Ar- 
cheological Center cultural resource inventory of the 
existing Mesa Verde waterline easement (Phase II) from 
the Park's east Doundary, near the entrance area to 
Highway 184 north of Mancos, Colorado (Dominguez 
1990). The project area included all of the nght-of- 
way from Section 32, TION, R14W to the intersection 
with Highway 184 in Section 20, TION, RI4W. From 
west to east the project area included portions of Sec- 
tions 33, 34, 35, 26, and 25 TIGN, R14W, and por- 
tions of Sections 30, 19, and 20 of TION, RIGW. The 
survey covered a 40 m wide corndor (20 m to either 
side of the existing nght-of-way) 


Three isolated finds were recorded within |.6 km of 
the Mancos Segment during a cultural resource inven- 
tory conducted for the Northwest Pipeline Corpora- 
tion System Expansion Project, which paralleled the 
MAPCO's Rocky Mountain Liquid Hydrocarbons 
Pipeline (Honeycutt and Fetterman 1991) Both pipe- 
lines are located in the same corndor 


Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project Phase 
IIT Intensive Inventory in the Mancos Segment 


Highway Bore 


On August 8, 1992, a Class II] cultural resource in- 
ventory was conducted along Highway | 84 for a pro- 
posed highway bore The location of the highway bore 
was in SW 1/4, NE 1/4, NE 1/4, NE 1/4, Section 20, 
TION, RI3W_ All lands involved in this undertaking 
were privately owned 


Because of the unusual nature of the highway bore, a 
much greater area was to be impacted than had been 
surveyed dunng preconstruction work. The area was 
a Staging area for heavy equipment, trucks, pipe and 
personne! as well as the construction of a Pressure 
Reducing Valve Station #3 The area to be impacted 
by construction activities was indicated by the con- 
struction foreman using stakes and flagging tape to 
demarcate the survey boundanes on esther side of the 
highway All construction activities were restricted to 
the limits of the archeol. gical survey boundanes The 
total area surveyed for the cast side of Highway 184 

















was 5,771 m’ (1.42 a), For the west side of Highway 
184 the total area surveyed was 6,017 m’ (1.5 a). No 
cultural resources were observed in the 1.2 ha (2.92 a) 
on the surface for either side of the highway bore. A 
monitoring archeologist was present during all phases 
of construction, During the construction, no subsur- 
face cultural remains were observed 


Resurvey of the Pipeline Corndor 


The pipeline corndor in the Mancos Segment had to 
be resurveyed because the previous archeological work 
had covered only a 40 m width of the NPS easement 
through private and BLM lands (Dominguez 1990) 
From August 18-21, 1992 Mesa Verde Waterline ar. 
cheologists surveyed intensively along an expanded 
cormidor width of 60 m (30 m on eituer side of center 
line) The only provisions for staking of the nght-of- 
way corndor were a 10.7 m (35 ft) construction right- 


of- way with approximately hall of the boundary stakes 
missing and an occasional pin-flag indicating the lo- 
cation of the existing waterline, The portion of the 
waterline corridor that was resurveyed began approx: 
mately 800 m (2625 ft.) east of County Road 39 con- 
tinued eastward to Highway 184, and went from High- 
way 184 approximately 305 m (1000 ft) eastward just 
beyond Chicken Creek. The linear distance for this 
segment was 2950 m (9678 fV1.8 mi). A total area of 
17.7 ha (43.7 a) was surveyed along the pipeline cor- 
nidor during the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement 
Project Phase II] in the Mancos Segment project area.. 


Five prehistoric sites (SMT11731, SMT11732, 
§5M7T11733, SMT11796, and SMT11797) and seven 
isolated finds (SMT11730, SMT11788, 5M111789, 
SMT11790, SMT11791, SMT11792, and SMT11793) 
were discovered on the expanded right-of-way (Table 
5.2). One historic transportation site (SMT4035) and 


Table 52. Mancos Segment Newly Recorded and Ree valuated Sites and Isolated Finds 








Site Number Elev aon Cu lteral A ffiletian Site Type Site Function 
SMTII7W 274 071 Ww) Archaic Basket maker I holaed Find Propeaile Pont 
SMTII74 2186 (7170 Archaic Basket maker I Lithe Scatter Seasonal Prow re meant 
Camp 
SMTII792 2189 (7ORO) Archaic/Basket maker Il / Lithic/Cora mix Seasonal Prow re meant 
(SMTII0OM Puectio Scatter Cam 
iio ww) 
SMTiI744 2134 (7000) Archaic Basket maker IV Lithec/ Cera mix Seasonal Prow re mani 
Puctto Scatter Camp 
SMTiI7R8 2110 (20) Proh mtork hotaed Find 2 hand mano 
SMTiiyee 110 RIO) Proh wtork holaed Find 2 mumos. (eke 
SMT1I790 2149 (7050) Poh miork holaed Find band scrape 
SMT1179) 2146 (7040) = Peehwstorx holaed Find Rubbing Sane 
SMT1179) 2146 (7040) Poh mtork holaed bind Cor 
<mTii7e% 2120 (60) Prh mtork holaed Find t lake 
SMTII7% 2171 C712) Arhan Bas ketrmmbe: Ul Lith: Scatter Seasonal Prog re man 
Camp 
(11797 271 7120) Racketmate: i! Lithn /( ere tm Seasonal Habra sn 
iTHW08N) Scatter Heath Can®p 
SMT apts 217107120) Hetogc 1890. 1899 Rio Grade Raitoad Grade 
rec \aluated Southam Ra toad Rattroad Red 
Cade 
SMT 10009 277 aD Hawec | 900.19 Mh Hetosc Hanestead) PF a ung 
reevaluated 
Total «14 








one historic homestead site (SMT10969) were 
reevaluated. Three isolated finds recorded in an ear- 
lier survey (SMT11034, SMT11035, and SMT11036) 
were included in site assemblage of SMT11732. Iso- 
lated find SMT11037 was included in the site assem- 
blage of SMT11797, 


Discussion of Archeological Sites Recorded and 
Ree valuated in the Mancos Segment 


In the Mancos Segment of the Mc sa Verde Waterline 
Replacement Project Phase II] during the construction 
surveys five sites and seven isolated finds were dis- 
covered as a result of the resurvey of the 17.7 ha (43.7 
a) of the waterline corndor in the Chicken Creek area 
and two historic sites were reevaluated. Of the five 
prehistonc sites, three seasonal procurement camps 
(SMT11731, SMT11732, and SMT11733) were eli- 
gible for the National Register and were tested. The 
testing and nitigation of the sites and reevaluations of 
historic sites SMT4035 (Railroad Grade) and 
5MT10969 (Historic Homestead) are reported in this 
document in the chapter on Mancos Segment Testing 
and Excavation. The seven isolated finds are not eli- 
gible for the National Register because of the limied 
information contained in them. The remaimung two sites 
(SMT11796, lithic scatter, and SMT11797, artifact 
scatter and hearth) are described in this chapter. 


Isolated Find Sites 5MT11730, SMT11788, 
SMT11789, SMT11790, SMT11791, 5M11792, 
SMT11793 


Of the seven isolated find sites, an Archaic- 
Basketmaker I! projectile point at SMT11730 had the 
most chronological information (Figure 5.2). A 2-hand 
mano was found at SMT11788. Two manos and a flake 
were found at Site SMT11789. Flaked lithic materials 
were found at Site SMT11790 (end scraper), 
5SMT11792 (core), and SMT11793 (flake). A rubbing 
stone was found at SMT11791 


Site SMT11796, Lithic Scatter 


Site SMT11796 consisted of a large flaked lithic and 
nonflaked lithic scatter located on northwest- southeast 
trending ndge slope The ndge 1s located on the west. 
em upper bench of a terrace overlooking the Chicken 
Creek drainage The site dimensions were 66 m E-W 
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Figure 5.2. Projectile point from SMT11730. 


by 46 m N-S. The site was located in a fairly open 
area of scattered juniper and scrub-oak. Dense pin- 
yon-juniper forest surrounded the site. The pipeline 
right-of-way bisected the site along a northeast-south- 
west trending corridor (Figure 5.3). Groundstone, 
(mainly biscuit mano fragments) was concentrated to 
the north and west along the upper ndge slope. Mate- 
nal types included sandstone, andesite/diorite, and river 
cobbles. Nonflaked lithic fragments were both ox:- 
dized and unoxidized. The oxidized fragments showed 
heat spalling, crazing, and abrasions. Four metate frag- 
ments were of tabular sandstone. Flaked lithic maten- 
als consisted of flaked lithic debitage, three quartzite 
utilized flakes, and flaked lithic tools. The debitage 
material types observed consisted of quartzites, cherts, 
and jasper. Lithic tools such as a quartzite projectile 
point, two bifaces (chert and quartzite), and two quartz- 
ite cores were found on the surface (Figure 5.4). No 
surface features, stains, or depressions were observed. 
The artifact assemblage included both high and low 
input tools representing a hunung and gathering strat- 
egies of processing and resource procurement. Based 
on the form of the artifact assemblage, this site was 
probably utilized during the Archaic period. 


More data is needed from SMT 11796 to assess its elt- 
gibility for the National Register of Historic Places. It 
may yield information on the prehistoric resource pro- 
curement strategies utilized along the foothills of the 
La Plata Mountains by indigenous inhabitants. The 
site was located on private lan’ and was never tested. 
Only the artifacts found with ‘Ye nght-of-way were 
collected and analyzed 
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Figure 5.3. Site SMT11796 plan view. 
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Figure 5.4. Flaked lithic tools from SMT11796; (a) PL 17, chert biface; (b) PL 18, quartzite projectile point. 
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Site SMT11797, Artifact Scatter and Hearth 


Site SMT11797 consisted of lithic, ceramic, and 
nonflaked lithic scatter and a deflated hearth (Feature 
|) located on a southwest slope of a northwest-south- 
east trending ndge covered by pinyon-juniper forest. 
The site dimensions were 60 m NW-SE by 25 m NE- 
SW. The pipeline right-of-way bisected the site north- 
east to southwest (Figure 5.5) The lithics contained 
high and low input tools such as flaked lithic debitage, 
utilized flakes, and flaked lithic tools. The debitage 
material types consisted of silicified siltstone, Morrison 
quartzite, and chert’ Two utilized flakes of Brushy 
Basin chert and Morrison chert were observed. A 
Morrison quartzite projectile point midsection, a Burro 
Canyon chert biface fragment, two cores (Morrison 
quartzite and chert), and a denticulate scraper (made 
from a fossilized clam shell) were observed on the sur- 
face. Three sandstone ‘sano fragments were found. No 


metates were found. Early Pueblo grayware sherds 
were found on the northern portion of the site, Feature 
|, a deflated hearth 3 m in diameter, was located on 
the southwestern slope of the site with 15 to 20 frac- 
tured and heat crazed tabular oxidized sandstone frag- 
ments. Approximately 10 m upslope from Feature | a 
piece of vitrified adobe fragment (jacal) was observed. 
Based on the presence of the adobe fragment, the hearth, 
and Early Pueblo grayware ceramics, the site may rep- 
resent a Basketmaker III seasonal habitation or base 
camp. 


More data on Site SMT11797 is needed to assess its 
eligibility for nomination to the National Register of 
Historic Places. The site may yield information on 
prehistoric seasonal use in the Mancos Drainage Unit. 
The site was located on private lands and was never 
tested. Only the artifacts that were within the pipeline 
right-of-way were collected and analyzed. 
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Figure 5.5. Plan map of Site SMT11797. 
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Prehistoric Settlement Pattern and Land Use in the 
Mancos Segment 


The seven isolated finds (SMT11730, SMT11788, 
5MT11789, SMT11791, SMT11792, SMT11793) dis- 
covered during the Phase III intensive survey have lim- 
ited information but their physical location and arti- 
fact types are important to understanding the overall 
settlement pattern and human land use. Most of the 
isolated artifacts found in the surveys of 1990 and 1992 
were high input tools which indicated activities related 
to hunting, gathering, processing, and procuring the 
floral and faunal resources of this upland area. The 
site data compliment that found on other surveys in 
the area (Honeycutt and Fetterman 1986) to demon- 
strate a widespread use of the Chicken Creek uplands. 


It may have been the fact that water was available in 
Chicken Creek to the east and Mud Creek to the west 
that the three resource procurement camps SMT11731, 
5MT11732, and SMT11733 show some long term us- 
age of the terraces, ndge slopes and saddles of the small 
drainage divide. Evidence of fire-cracked rock was 
present on every prehistoric site. 


The Mancos Segment prehistoric sites consisted of 
sparse lithic and groundstone a:tifact scatter spread 
over a wide area. Artifact clusters (areas with high- 
density of artifacts) were observed within the site 
boundaries at SMT11731, SMT11732, SMT11733, 
and SMT11 796. Site data, including the chronologt- 
cally significant ,rojectile point (SMT11730), reflect 
that late Archaic/Basketmaker II peoples utilized the 
uplands of the Mancos Segment area, possibly sea- 
sonally, living in base camps. Three sites (SMT11732, 
11733 and 11797) contained sparse quantities of ce- 
ramics. Due to weathering, erosion, and disturbance 
from the homesteading activities during the historic 
peniod, very few hearths remained. There were no sur- 
face indications to suggest that these sites were per- 
manent habitations, no cultural stains or depressions 
to indicate a possible buned pithouse or kiva, and no 
evidence of a midden with dense artifact remains indi- 
cating long term use. The tools from the surface as- 
semblage at each site indicated that these peoples were 
procuring the plant, animal, and mineral resources of 
this area. There was ceramic evidence that the Anasazi 
of the Pueblo period also utilized the Mancos Segment 
area, living in seasonal base camps or seasonal habi- 
tation sites. The types of ceramic materials found in- 
dicate the Anasazi use of the Chicken Creek uplands 
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during the Basketmaker III and Pueblo | periods for 
hunting and gathering rather than permanent habita- 
tion, This information fits well with data from previ- 
ous surveys, particularly site SMT9737 which con- 
sisted of a |-hand mano, a trough metate, a cluster of 
50+ grayware sherds, two cores of Mancos Hornfels, 
and one flaked lithic debitage of silicified sediment. 
(Honeycutt and Fetterman 1986) 


Historic Settlement Patterns and Land Use in the 
Mancos Segment 


The historic sites reevaluated during the Mesa Verde 
Waterline Project in the Mancos Segment also met the 
expectations of the research design in historic contexts 
of Ranching, Farming, and Transportation. The his- 
toric homestead (SMT 10969) fits within the Ranching 
and Farming Context and the railroad grade 
(SMT4035) represents the development of transporta- 
tion in southwestern Colorado. The Plateau Country 
remained a relatively isolated region until the Rio 
Grande Southern Railroad was constructed in the 1890- 
1899. The impact of this railroad network brought 
growth to the region and to the communities in 
Montezuma County. The railroad changed the social, 
economic, and political climate of this area. 


The histone Navajo Road between Mancos and Dolores 
which was identified on the 1881 USGS map was sig- 
nificant to the Mancos Valley, in that the trail provided 
access, trade, and communication to the surrounding 
towns that began |. uevelop in Montezuma and La 
Plata County in the late 1800s and early 1900s. 


Summary of Mancos Segment Survey 


The cultural resources located during the intensive 
survey of 18.9 ha (46.62 a) on Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and private lands of the Mancos Segm -nt were 
simular to those 33 sites previously recorded in the area. 
Five sites (SMT11731, SMT11732, SMT11733, 
SMT1! 796, SMT11797) discovered during the con- 
struction of the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacemer . 
Project Phase III] were investigated and adverse effects 
were mitigated. Seven isolated artifacts were also found 
and evaluated on the survey (SMT11730, SMT11788, 
SMT11789, SMT11790, SMT11791, SMT11792, and 
SMT11793). Two previously reported sites (SMT4035 
and SMT10969) were reevaluated 


Chapter 5 Section 2: Montezuma Valley Segment 
The Montezuma Valley Segment of the Mesa Verde 
Waterline Replacement Project was bordered on the 
north by U.S. Highway 160, by Mesa Verde National 
Park on the south and east, and on the west by the 
right-of-way for the West Access road, Parts of the 
9.7 km (6 mi) long 60 m wide pipeline right-of-way 
and 7.7 km (4.8 mi) of access roads in this segment 
were surveyed and all areas were monitored during 
construction. An additional 18.6 ha (46.04 a) were 
intensively surveyed and monitored during construc- 
tion. In the Montezuma Valley Segment. Ten archeo- 
logical sites (SMT11668, SMT11706, SMT11708, 
5MT11709, SMT11710, SMT11711, SMT11712, 
5MT11727, SMT11728, and SMT11729) and 10 iso- 
lated finds (SMT11707. SMT11713. SMT11714, 
S5MT11715, SMT11716, SMT11717, SMT11718, 
SMT11724, SMT11725, and SMT11726) were dis- 
covered during the construction phase of the Mesa 
Verde Waterline Replacement Project Phase III (Fig- 
ure 5.6). 


The 9.7 km (6 mi) pipeline right-of-way in this seg- 
ment began on the western edge of the Park boundary 
beyond the divide between the Montezuma and Mancos 
Valleys. The pipeline nght-of-way continued on BLM 
lands westerly to southwesterly in Section 31, T36N, 
R14W through the northwest corner of Section 6, 
T35N, RI4W. The nght-of-way continued on in a 
southwestern direction in Section |, T35N, RISW 
owned by the State of Colorado, Russel Hindmarsh 
and BLM. The pipeline right-of-way continued south- 
west across Sections |! and 10, T35N, RISW through 
lands owned by Russel Hindmarsh and BLM. It then 
turned south in Section 15, T35N, R1SW and ended at 
the Park boundary 


Three access roads necessary for the Mesa Verde Wa- 
terline Replacement Project were located in the 
Montezuma Valley Segment: the East Access Road, 
the Center Loop Access Road and the West Access 
Road. The East Access Road began at U.S. Highway 
160 in Section 26, TI6N, R1SW (owned by Stanley 
Hindmarsh) and traversed in a southeasterly direction 
through Sections 25, 36, TS6N, R1SW, and the north- 
western corner of Section 31, T36N, R14W, contin- 
ued through BLM lands to the waterline right-of-\ ty 
The total length of the East Access Road was 3.9 km 
(2.4 mi) The Center Loop Access Road was a small 
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1.8km (1.1 mi) loop which skirted along a steep ridge 
between the waterline easement. This loop was lo- 
cated in Sections 10 and 11, T35N, RISW. The Wee 
Access Road was 3.7 km (2.3 mi) long. It began at 
County Road H west of the Trap Club and traversed 
to the south and then turned in a southeasterly in Sec- 
tions 5, 4, and 9, T35N, RISW (USGS Cortez 7.5 
quad), crossing Russe! Hindmarsh and BLM lands. 
The road continue southeasterly to the waterline right- 
of-way in Sect 10 and 15, T35N, RISW (USGS 
Point Lookout 7.5' quad), 


Environmental Context 


The Montezuma Valley Segment was located in the 
southeastern portion of the McElmo Drainage on the 
eastern edge of the valley. The drainage system flows 
northwest into McEImo Creek in the entire area from 
tthe North Escarpment of Mesa Verde to U.S. High- 
way 160. The ridges are northwest-southeast trending 
and the dipslope of the ridges is to the northwest. The 
vegetation includes sagebrush, pinyon-juniper and 
scrub oak. Soils are those derived from the Mancos 
Shale Formation with some small pockets of red loess. 


Prehistoric Context 


The prehistory of the Montezuma Valley fits within 
the temporal framework of North American Prehis- 
tory and the Pecos Classification of the southwestern 
Formative (Nickens 1982). The Montezuma Valley 
Segment of the project area is located in the southeast- 
erly portion of the McElmo Drainage Unit (Eddy et al. 
1984). 


Within the Montezuma Valley Segment no known 
Peleoindian sites or isolated finds have been docu- 
rented. Archaic sites have mainly been recorded in 
the higher elevations within other parts of the 
Montezuma Valley 


Anasazi Basketmaker II period (A.D. 1-450) sites and 
isolated finds are fairly minimally documented within 
the McEImo Drainage Unit but the entire unit has not 
been inventoried. Within the Montezuma Valley Seg- 
ment one Basketmaker II style projectile point was 
found during the project work 


The number of Basketmaker III period sites indicates 
a sizable population for the McElmo Drainage Unit 
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Figure 5.6. Archeological sites lorated and reevaluated | 
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during the Montezuma Valley Segment survey 








(Point Lo “out, Co. USGS 7.5 minute Quadrangle, 1973). 


from A.D. 450-7... iL osketmaker III sites in the project 
area exhibit two contrasting patterns in the architec- 
tural layout The first; attern is that habitation sites 
consist of one to two pithouses with antechambers, 
associated surface and siorage rooms. The second pat- 
tern 1s of the complex aggregated sites consisting of 
multiple pithouses, surface rooms, ramadas, storage 
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cists, and miscellaneous structures and features. Com- 
plex sites may include a protective stockade and some 
are reported as large Basketmaker III villages includ- 
ing a “great pithouse”. There may be a temporal dis- 
tinction between the two patterns. “The single/double 
pithouse sites may be earlier (A.D. 550-650) and the 
more complex sites may be slightly later (A.D. 650- 








700)" (Eddy et al. 1984; 36), Ceramics found in sites 
of this period are plain smooth surfaced graywares, 
Chapin Gray, and Chapin Black-on-white. 


The Pueblo I period (A.D. 750-900) appears to be one 
of population consolidation and decline within the 
McElImo Drainage Unit. Possibly due to drier and 
warmer conditions, the population appears to have 
moved to higher elevations with the McEImo Drain- 
age (Eddy et al. 1984:38). Pueblo I architecture is 
distinguished from the Basketmaker III period with the 
introduction of an arc of contiguous above-ground jacal 
room suites with several deep pithouses. The pithouse 
no longer has an antechamber but has a ventilator shaft 
in the southern portion of the pitstructure. Chapin 
Gray and Chapin Black-on-white are still manufac- 
tured but additional ceramic types occur: Moccasin 
Gray and Mancos Gray (neck-banded gray wares) and 
Abajo Red-on-orange (a trade ware from the south- 
eastern Utah area). 


The Pueblo II period (A.D. 900-1100) appears to be 
characterized by por ilation movement and shifts in 
settlement patterns within the McElmo Drainage Unit 
(Eddy et al. 1984:38-39). Aggregated villages were 
abandoned and replaced by a dispersed pattern of small 
pueblos. Population continued to rise, but there was a 
shift from the low numbers of large villages to larger 
numbers of smaller pueblos, with an even greater in- 
crease in the numbers of seasonal sites and limited 
activity areas. With the expansion of Pueblo II sites, 
the population seems to have adopted new subsistence 
technologies in the form of intensive agricultural meth- 
ods such as the construction of reservoirs, canals, ter- 
races and check dams. The Pueblo II period is distin- 
guished by the appearance of true-above ground ma- 
sonry structures along with a pitstructure that can be 
defined as a kiva rather than a habitation. Corrugated 
grayware ceramics appear and gradually replace the 
plain and neck banded graywares. Cortez Black-on- 
white becomes the dominant decorated ware during the 
early portion of the Pueblo II period (A.D.900-975). 
By the latter part of the period (A.D. 975-1100) Mancos 
Black-on-white ts predominant 


The site density and population increased in the Pueblo 
III period (A.D. | 100-1300) in the southern and west 

erm canyon zones of the McEImo Drainage Unit. The 
large aggregated villages established in the Pueblo II 
period continued. These villages contained structures 
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such as great kivas, towers and numerous residental 
structures. A severe region-wide drought began ap- 
proximately A.D. 1130 and lasted until A.D, 1180. 
This environmental factor may have been responsible 
for the population movement and decline within the 
McEImo Drainage Unit. In most areas of the unit the 
habitations are found in the cliffs and canyons with 
the few exceptions. Population appears to be greatly 
reduced in the mesa tops and by the late A.D. 1200s 
most of the small pueblos have been abandoned. Vil- 
lages, on the other hand, appear to have continued on 
until the middle A.D. 1200s. The Pueblo III period 
was short-lived and the McElmo Drainage Unit was 
probably abandoned before A.D. 1300 (Eddy et al. 
1984:40-43). 


After the abandonment of the Anasazi approximately 
A.D. 1300, the McEImo Drainage Unit was undoubt- 
edly severely damaged due to resource depletion, en- 
vironmental factors, the disintegration of the trade net- 
work, and population stress. It is thought that the 
McEImo Drainage Unit was uninhabited for a fairly 
long time, until the ancestors of the Shoshonean and 
Athabaskan speaking tribes, the modern Noochee (Ute) 
(Conetah 1982:25) and the Dineh (Navajo) came into 
the valley proper. Archeological evidence of these 
migrating bands has not yet been found in the 
Montezuma Valley. The histories and oral traditions 
of the Nooche and Dineh passed down from genera- 
tion to generation state that they have always lived 
here. 


Historic Context 


The Montezuma Valley Segment fits within the his- 
toric contexts of Spanish Exploration, Ranching, Farm- 
ing, and Early Transportation in the early 1900s (Hus- 
band 1984). 


The earliest European contact in the area was by the 
Spanish exploration parties, as early as 1761, seeking 
the rumored mineral wealth of the region. It has been 
documented that the Spanish traded with the Utes. By 
1776 a second expedition in search of a new land route 
to California came into southwest Colorado establish- 
ing Spanish trails which were used by the latter trap- 
pers and pioneers. From 1800 to approximately the 
1840s the fur trappers entered into the area. The first 
Colorado gold rush began i 1859 with miners explor- 








ing the area for precious metals, The Hayden survey- 
ing expedition began in 1873 in the area (Husband 
1984:1-4). By 1874 Euro-American pioneers appeared 
in the Mancos and Montezuma Valleys establishing 
the communities of Mancos in 1874 and Cortez in 1886 
(Freeman 1958). 


Previous Research in the Montezuma Valley 
Segment 

Twenty-two archeological inventories were completed 
within a 1.6 km radius of the waterline and access 
rood easements in the Montezuma Valley Segment ac- 
cording to a 1995 review of records at the Bureau of 
Land Management, San Juan Resource Area Office, 
BLM Anasazi Heritage Center, and the Colorado State 
Historic Preservation Office (Table 5.3). In all there 
were 118 previously reported archeological sites within 
1.6 km of the Montezuma Valley Segment study area 
(Appendix B Table B.2). 


Four of the previous cultural resource inventories were 
conducted in connection with the preconstruction phase 
of the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project 
Phase III (Arrington 1991a, Arrington 199!b, Flint 
1991a, Flint 1991b). A separate inventory was also 
conducted near the West Access road in 1990 in con- 
nection with a proposed livestock pond in T35N, 
R1SW, Sections 9 and 10 (Arrington 1990). During 
the survey, 5MT10834, a multi-component 
Basketmaker II]-Pueblo II site, was recorded (Armngion 
1990). The site was tested during the Waterline Re- 
placement Project. 


The first Class III archeological inventory for the 
; reconstruction phase of the Mesa Verde Waterline 
Replacement Project Phase III in the Montezuma Val- 
ley Segment was conducted along BLM portions of a 
proposed Center Access Road in T35N, R1ISW, Sec- 
tions 2 and |. The plans for construction of a Center 
Access road were removed from the project after the 
area was surveyed. A 61 m wide corridor of the exist- 
ing road was surveyed for a distance of 1.8 km (1.11 
mi) (Arrington 1991a). Three sites were found in the 
5.5 ha surveyed. Site SMT10597 was a Pueblo II lithic 
and ceramic scatter with five burned clusters of sand- 
stone . Site SMT10600 had two components, the first 
was a Pueblo II habitation consisting of a rubble mound 
with a depression |7 m in diameter, the second was an 
historic 1900-1935 open range land livestock camp. 
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The third site found, SMT 10868, was a Basketmaker 
IIl-Pueblo I ceramic and small scatter of unshaped 
sandstone. 


The second preconstruction survey conducted as part 
of the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project, 
Phase III, was along existing NPS waterline segments 
which were located on BLM-managed lands (Arrington 
1991b). These segments were located in T35N, RISW, 
Sections |, 10, 11, and 15; T35N, R14W, Section 6, 
and T36N R14W, Sections 31 and 32. A 61 m (200 
ft) wide corridor, 30 m (100 ft) on either side of the 
buried pipeline was inventoried. A total of 6729 m 
(20,600 ft), and 76.6 ha (189.2 a) of the waterline were 
surveyed. Three prehistoric sites and one isolated find 
were recorded on BLM-managed lands. Site 
5MT10594 was originally recorded as a Pueblo II short 
term habitation field house. The site was excavated in 
1992 and 1993 as part of the Waterline Replacement 
Project and it was found that the site was a Basketmaker 
IIl-Pueblo I long term habitation site with 3 surface 
rooms, 3 storage rooms, two pithouses and a midden. 
Site SMT10595 was originally recorded as a Pueblo 
II lithic and ceramic scatter with scattered stone. This 
site was also tested during the waterline project in 1992 
and 1993 and found that the site was a Pueblo II long 
term habitation consisting of five rooms and a kiva. 
Two other sites were found on the survey: SMT10598, 
a Basketmaker III-Pueblo I habitation site, and 
5MT10596, an isolated find ceramic concentration 
(Arrington 1991b). 


The third cultural resource inventory associated with 
the preconstruction surveys for the Mesa Verde Wa- 
terline Replacement Project Phase III was conducted 
on the existing waterline right-of-way, from the Park's 
Entrance Trailer southwesterly to the North Rim of 
Mesa Verde National Park (Flint 1991b). The total 
distance of the survey was 9.2 km (5.8 miles). The 
survey covered the corridor width of 61 m (200 ft), 30 
m (100 ft) on either side of the staked alignment. The 
location of the project area including the section in the 
Park Entrance Area was in T36N, R14W, Sections 31 
and 32; T35N, R14W, Section 6; T35N, RISW, Sec- 
tions |, 2, 10, 11, 12, 1S and 22. Land ownership and 
management along the pipeline nght-of-way vaned with 
federal agencies, State of Colorado, and a private land 
owner. The pipeline segment within the Park Entrance 
Area was |.6 km(! mi) and no cultural resources were 
recorded along that segment. Total area covered was 











Table 5} Cultural Resource Inventories Within | 6 kin Radius of Montezuma Valley Segment 
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9.76 ha (24.1 a). The pipeline right-of-way crossed 
veveral sections of BLM-managed lands, a total of 5 
km (4.1 ei), total acreage surveyed was W.5 ha (75.3 
a) A small section of the pipeline crossed through 
State of Colorado managed lands, a total of 42 km (5 
mi). The total area surveyed on state land was 2 ha 
(48a) The pipeline also crossed private lands owned 
by Russel Hindmarsh, 2.4 kin (1.2 mi), the survey cov: 
ered 13.4 ha (46.2 4) Three prehistoric and two hie 
toric sites were found SMT11451, a Backetmaker Il. 
Pueblo | habstation, with rubble, depression, and arti 
fact scatter, SMT11452, a Pueblo Il habitation with 
rubble mound and artifact scatter, SMT11453, the 
George and Perne Culp historic homestead dating from 
1894-1929. SMT11454, a Pueblo | habitation, rubble 
and artifact scatter, and SMT11455, an historic axe 
hewn tent frame, corral, and trash scatter (Flint 199 1b) 


The fourth cultural resource inventory conducted in 
connection with the preconstruction surveys for Phase 
I} of the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project 
was conducted on the West and East Access Roads 
and Center Loop Road (Flint 1991b), A 6) m(200 ft) 
wide corndor, 90 m (100 ft) on either wide of the road 
was examined for cultural resources A total of five 
prehistoric sites, two historic sites, and || isolated finds 
was recorded on the access roads On the West Ac- 
cess Road SMT11565 and SMT11 566 were Pueblo I- 
Pueblo 1] habitation sites, SMT11569 was a rubble 
mound and lithics possibly dating to Pueblo |-Pueblo 
1, SMT 11563 was the remains of the Henry |. Hickey 
homestead dating from 1917-1929, and SMT11568 
was the William Veach homestead 1870s to 1934 Five 
isolated finds on the West Access road were 
5MT11560 consisting of two pieces of flaked lithic 
debitage and one scraper, SMT11561 consisting of 10 
Pueblo Il ceramics, both SMT11562 and SMT11564 
had flaked lithic debitage. and SMT11567 had one 
grayware sherd No cultural resources were recorded 
on the Center Loop Road On the East Access Road 
two prehistoric sites and six iwolated finds were dis- 
covered SMT11665. a Basketmaker I1]-Pueblo I lithc 
and ceramic scatter, habitation, and SMT11667, a 
Pueblo I] habstation consisting of a rubble mound. kiva 
depression and midden Isolated finds on the East 
Access Road were SMT11660 one Mancos Black-on- 
white sherd, SMT11661 one corrugated sherd, 
SMT11662 a whiteware sherd, 5SMT11663 one cor- 
rugated sherd, SMT11664 a grayware sherd, and 
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SMT11666, one grayware sherd and two pieces of 
flaked lithh debitage 


Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project Phase 
IL] Intensive Inventory in the Montezuma Valley 
Segment 


When construction activities along the Montezuma 


Valley Segment began in March 1992. all sites reported 
in the preconstruction surveys (Arrington 1991b, Flint 
19914, Flint 1991b) were protected by snow fencing, 
avoidance, padding, and were monitored prior to and 
during construction Mesa Verde archeologists also 
monitored the construction activities, through all phases 
of construction during which time they discovered and 
documented 20 additional cultural resources Many 
sites were discovered during blading operations on the 
right-of-way, others were discovered in surveys of tem- 
porary use areas 


Along the West Access Road, one prehistoric site, 
SMT11668 (a Basketmaker Ill, possible habitation, 
lithic and ceramic scatter and charcoal concentration) 
was discovered through blading the West Access Road 
The site was tested because it was impacted by the 
access road construction (Dominguez 1995) 


Along the East Access road, six sites were found when 
the road was rerouted to avoid a difficult corner and a 
site which had been discovered on the preconstruction 
survey, SMT11667 (a Pueblo Il, habitation, rubble 
mound. kiva depression and midden) Site SMT! 1667 
was tested (Dominguez 1991) and was scheduled to 
be padded prior to construction, but access through 
the site was so strictly confined that large pipe trucks 
and heavy equipment could not stay within the restricted 
lwmits Therefore. a new route was chosen to the north 
of the site, to protect and avoid the site and to allow 
the proper width for heavy equipment The land owner 
was in agreement with the decision Unfortunately. 
during the blading operations for the alternate route 
one prehistoric site. three limited activity areas, and 
two isolated finds were discovered Site SMT11706 
(a Pueblo Il. habitation consisting of two parallel 
coursed masonry walls) was found in the rerouted ac- 
cess road This site was padded during the entire con- 
struction project and was then tested The three lim- 
ited activity sites which were found were SMT11 708. 
a Pueblo Il nonhuman bone and ceramic scatter, 











SMT11709, a possible Anasazi ash stain, and 
SMT11710 4 buried hearth, possibly prehistoric Two 
isolated finds SMT11 707 (a Basketmaker II] grayware 
sherd), and SMT11724 (an end scraper) were also re: 
corded on the rerouting of the Bast Access Road 


Along the main pipeline casement four sites were dis 
covered during construction activities Site SMT11728 
a possible Basketmaker I] or Pueblo I jacal structure 
was found during trenching activities Site SMT11729. 
4 burned pit feature had been bisected by the 195) 
pipeline construction Both sites SMT11728 and 
5MT11729 were excavated by Mesa Verde Waterline 
vafl during the project. Isolated finds SMT11725, a 
piece of faked lithic debitage and SMT11 726, a Pueblo 
Il. Mancos Black-on- white sherd, were recorded along 
the main pipeline easement 


In a survey of 18.6 ha (46.04 a) of Temporary Use 
Areas for the construction phase of the Mesa Verde 
Waterline Replacement Project. nine sites were found 
The survey areas. which had not been investigated dur- 
ing the preconstruction, were located on BLM, NPS. 
State of Colorado, and private lands, all within the 
right-of-way and just outerde of the surveyed buffer 
zones for archeological clearance (Table 54) The 
tempurary use areas were additional lands surround. 
ing the imetallation of the major culverts. leadout 
ditches. stockpiles and brush areas, turn around areas 
for heavy equipment, and an existing quarter mile ac- 
cess road to be possibly upgraded These areas were 
identified in the field by station number and flagged 
off by the Projects Inspector and the contractor's field 
foreman In May and June of 1992. cultural resource 
inventones and threatened and endangered species sur. 
veys were conducted by the Division of Research and 
Resource Management staff Continuation work was 
conducted by Katherine Bulinsk:, BLM Reality Spe. 
cial 


During the Temporary Use Area survey three prehis- 
tor sites and six wolated finds were found where the 
installations of the culverts were expanded In all cases 
the resources were flagged. avoided and monitored 
during all phases of construction (Ives and Colyer 
1992) Site SMT11711 was a Basketmaker II! habita- 
ton, lithic, ceramic and rubble scatter, SMT11712 was 
a Basketmaker [I]-Early Pueblo Il habitation. lithic, 
ceramic. and rubble concentration, and SMT11727 was 
a Pueblo 11-Pueblo | 'l habitation. rubble mound, two 


kivas, and a midden leolated finds included 
SMT11714 (Basketmaker I] Chapin Black-on-white 
sherd), SMT11714 (Hasketmaker III, two Barly Pueblo 
grayware sherds), SMT11715 (one Basketmaker II 
grayware sherd), SMT11716 (four Basketmaker Ill 
gray ware sherds), SMT11717( Black-on-white shed), 
and SMT11716 (Pueblo Il, seven Mancos Black-on- 
white sherds) 


Description of Archeological Sites Recorded in the 
Montezuma Valley Segment During ( onstruction 
eee 


Ten archeological sites (SMT11668, SMT11706, 
SMT11708, SMT11709, SMTI1710, SMTIITI, 
SMT11712, SMT11727, SMTI17728, and 
SMT11729) and 10 isolated finds (SMT11707 
SMTI1713. SMTI1714, SMTII715, SMT11716, 
SMT11717, SMT11718, SMT11724, SMT11725, and 
SMT1 1 726) were found in the Montezuma Valley Seg- 


ment during survey and monitoring for Phase III of the 
Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project (Table 5 5) 


SMT11668. Basketmaker [1] Habitation 


Site SMT1 1668 consisted of a Basketrnaker [1] small 
habitation, lithic and ceramic scatter, located on a broad 
flat trending northwest-southeast slope (Figure 5 7) 
A charcoal stain and artifacts were exposed during 
blading operations on the West Access Road The 
charcoal stain was 6 m long with Chapin Gray sherds 
and flaked lrthec debrtage found along the ditch line on 
the north side of the access road To the north of the 
access road was a light scatter of Early Pueblo Gray 
and Chapin Gray cerarmcs and flaked lithic debitage 
The site dimensions were 20 m north-south by 1) m 
east-west One 50-x-50 cm test unit was placed in the 
charcoal stain The results suggested that the stain 
was burned structural fill possibly indicating that a 
burned pit house or large feature extended under the 
West Access Road (Dominguez 1992) 


Site SMT1!1668 is considered to be eligible for the 
National Register because 1 contams intact subsur- 
face deposits and has the potential to yreld informa- 
tron on the early Basketmaker people who imbhabited 
the Montezuma Valley It was tested during the con- 
struction phase (Domiguez 1992) 























i Table 54 Temporary Use Areas Surveyed during Construction of the Mesa 
Verde Waterline Replacement Project Phase Il 
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Table 5.5 Sites Located During Construction Surveys and Monitoring in the Montezuma Valley Segment 








Mie Number Bie vation m (ft) Cultural Affiliaion Site Type Site Function 
SMT! 1668 1931 (6335) Basket maker II Lithic and Ceranuc Habitation 
Sc ater 
SMTI1706 1994 (6540) Pueblo I Maonry Wale Hab taion 
sm 711707 1997 (6550) Basket mmker 1 leolaed Pind | Grayware 
SMT11708 1994 (6 540) Muetio I Non human Bone Limited Activity 
and Ceramic Scati@ Area 
SMT11700 1997 (6550) Protohi ston o/ Ash Stan Limited Activity 
Prehisone, A.D Area 
1730-1850 
SMTII710 2005 (6575) Indaterminae Hearth Limited Adivity 
Area 
SMTII7I1 2018 (6220) Basket maker I Lithic, Ceramic and Habitaion 
Rubble Scatter 
SMT11712 2018 (6620) Basket maker HI- Lithic, Ceramicand Habitation 
Pueblo II Rubble 
Concent raion 
SMTI1713 2018 (6620) Basket maker II Isolated Pind | Chapin Black -on- 
white Sherd 
SMTI1714 2018 (6220) Basket maker II! Isolated Pind 2 Barly Pueblo Gray 
She rds 
SMTi1715 2012 (6600) Basket maker II! lsol aed Pind | Plain Grayware 
SMTII716 2012 (6600) Basket maker I lsolaed Pind 4 Plain Grayware 
SMT1I717 2018 (6620) Anasar Isolated Pind | Black-on-white 
sherd 
SMTII718 2037 (6680) Puctio Il Isol aed Pind 7 Mancos Black-on- 
white Sher ds 
SMT11724 2021 (6630) Prete stonc Isol aed Pind | End Scraper 
SMT11725 204 (6670) Prety storic Isol aed Pind | Utibzed Plake 
SMT11726 2021 (6630) Pueblo Il Isolated Pind | Mancos Black-on- 
white Shard 
$M 711727 2021 (6600) Basket maker Il or Jacal Structure Possible Hab dation 
Pueblo il or Storage 
SmMT11729 2088 (6850) Prete ston c Burned Pi Feature Lamaed Activity 
Tota Sa#es = 20 
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Figure 5.7. SMT11668 site plan map. 


SMT11706, Pueblo Il Masonry Walls 


Site SMT 11706 was discovered during blading opera- 
trons on the East Access Road. Basal foundations of a 
Pueblo II possible habitation site were revealed with 
two parallel sandstone masonry walls with two courses 
which were oncnted northwest-southeast 9 m in length 
by 2.15 min width. To the northeast of the wall lines, 
located on undirturbed lands were the remains of two 
Chapin Gray sherds and two one-hand manos. No 
other stains or depressions were visible in the access 
road or surrounding area. Because the Pueblo II struc- 
ture was likely to yield information on settlement pat- 
terns and prehistonc construction it was considered 
eligible for the National Register and was excavated 
as part of the mitigation program for the Mesa Verde 
Waterline Replacement Project and 1s reported in Chap- 
ter 7 of this document on Montezuma Valley Segment 
Testing and Excavation. 


SMT11708, Pueblo Il Ceramic and Faunal Scatter 


Site SMT11708 consisted of large mammal bone frag- 
ments and Pueblo I] corrugated ceramics located in an 
area of 2.5 m north-south by 4 m east-west (Figure 
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5.8). The site was located on the east slope of a north- 
west-southeast trending low ndge on the northeast side 
of the Bast Access Road. The area was chained in the 
1960s. No other features or stains were noted on the 
surface. The site was not threatened during construc: 
tion and was protected with snow fencing materials 
during all phases of construction. Testing would be 
necessary at SMT 11708 to determine National Regis- 
ter eligibility and to determine whether intact subsur- 
face deposits remain. The site may be related to 
SMT! 1667 (a Pueblo II habitation site) located to the 
south, 


5MT11709, Ash Stain 


Site SMT11709 consisted of an ash stain located on 
the north side of an east-west trending ridge. The fea- 
ture was discovered during blading operations along 
the southern edge of the East Access Road. The ash 
stain was 50 cm east-west by 25 cm north-south and 
contained charcoal chunks and burned mammal bone 
fragments. A Chapin Gray sherd was recovered from 























Figure 5.8. SMT11708 site plan map. 








the soil approximately J cm above the ash feature. Site 
SMT 11709 was threatened during construction and was 
excavated as part of the mitigation work (Dominguez 
1992). A radiocarbon date obtained from a hearth at 
the site was 160 + 60 BP (Beta 75291) A.D. 1790 
(1740-1850) suggesting a protohistoric or historic use 
No artifacts were associated with the hearth 


SMT11710, Hearth 


Site SMT11710 was a hearth consisting of burned sand- 
stone associated with ash and a charcoal flecked stain. 
The feature was found on the southern edge of the East 
Access Road during blading operations. The feature 
was approximately 10 cm in diameter and was sur- 
rounded by highly oxidized sandstone covering an area 
approximately 20 cm in diameter. The total area of 
the feature was 35 cm north-south by 50 cm east-west 
The feature was located several meters from 
SMT11708 and was tested to determine its significance 
for the National Register (Dominguez 1992). 


SMT11711, Basketmaker II] Habitation 


Site SMT11711 consisted of a Basketmaker III habi- 
tation indicated by a lithics, ceramics, and four sand- 
stone rubble features. The site was located on a north- 
west-southeast trending ndge Cultural matenals were 
washing downslope into the eastern edge of a deeply 
cut arroyo of an unnamed intermittent drainage Sparse 
quantities of oxidized and unoxidized block and tabu- 
lar sandstone fragments wo re observed on the surface. 
The site was 75 m northwest-southeast by 38 m north- 
east-southwest ( Figure 5.9) 


Feature | consisted of a rubble concentration 2 m north- 
west-southeast by | m northeast-southwest. The sand- 
stone consisted of highly oxidized block and tabular 


fragments. Sandstone fragments ranged tn size from 
26-12 cm in length and 8-13 cm in width. 


Feature 2 consisted of a rubble concentration 2 m east- 
west by | m north-south. The sandstone rubble was 


of unshaped tabular fragments. The average length 
and width ranged from 7-10 cm. 


Feature 3 was a small rubble scatter approximately | 
m in diameter Sandstone fragments were generally 
block and tabular, with an average length and width 
ranging from 4-10 cm. 


Feature 4 consisted of a rubble concentration approxi: 
mately | min diameter The sandstone was unoxidized 
unshaped block fragments ranging in length from 7- 
20 om and varying in width from 4-15 om. 


Features | through ' probably represented small rem- 
nants of living structures The pithouse may have been 


southeast and upslope from these features but there 
were no surface indications It is probable that the site 
retains the integrity of subsurface artifacts and archi- 
tectural remains as well Dense concentrations of cul- 
tural materials were observed on the site's surface 
around the rubble concentrations and were lightly scat- 
tered downslope along the ndgetop, although no stains 
or depressions were observed Ceramcs observed on 
the surface indicated a Basketmaker [I] occupation with 
diagnostic Chapin Black-on-white and Early Pueblo 
Gray ceramics The lithic debitage observed included 
the material types of Morrison chert and quartzites, 
silicified siltstone, and Brushy Basin chert. Only one 
Morrison qu artzite tool, an endscraper, was observed. 


Site SMT11711 's likely to yield significant data perti- 
nent to the prehistoric occupation of the north escarp- 
ment of Mesa Verde and is eligible for the National 


Register The site was avoided and protected during 
the construction of the waterline. 


5MT11712, Basketmaker [1]-Pueblo Il Habitation 


Site SMT11712 consisted of lithics, ceramics, and 
seven rubble concentration features located on a north- 
west-southeast trending ndge slope. The surface was 
covered with a dense sagebrush community with small 
drainages severely eroding the surface. The site was a 
possible multicomponent Basketmaker II] to Early 
Pueblo II habitation 62 m northwest-southeast by 45 
m northeast-southwest (Figure 5.10). The features may 
represent structural remains with possible subsurface 
integrity although neither the pithouse or kiva was vis- 
ible on the surface. 

Feature | consisted of a small concentration of rubble 
approximately | min diameter The rubble consisted 
of oxidized, unshaped, thin, tabular sandstone frag- 
ments. Thickness of the sandstone slabs ranged from 


Sto lcm. The fragments ranged in length from 3 to 
8 om, and in width from 4 to 7 cm. 


Feature 2 consisted of a large concentration of rubble 
7m northwest-southeast by Sm northeast-southwest. 




















Figure 5.9. SMTI1I711 site plan map. 


A fairly dense concentration of flaked lithic debitage 
and ceramics was located within the area of the fea- 
ture. The rubble consisted of oxidized and unoxidized 
block and tabular unshaped sandstone fragments The 
average length of the blocks was 25 cm and the widths 
were approximately 20cm. The smaller oxidized pieces 
ranged in length from 5 to 8 cm 


Feature 3 consisted of a rubble concentration of widely 
dispersed sandstone fragments covering an area 5S m 

















north-south by 4 m east-west. The rubble was oxi- 
dized thin unshaped sandstone fragments. The aver- 
age length of these fragments was 8 cm and the width 
Sem 


Feature 4 consisted of a rubble concentration 2 m north- 
south by | m east-west. The rubble fragments were 
small, unshaped tabular oxidized sandstone fragments. 
The average length was 9 cm and the width was 5 cm. 














Figure 5.10, SMT11712 site plan map. 


Feature 5 consisted of a rubble concentration 3 m north- 
south by 2 m east-west. The rubble was a mixture of 
unshaped, thin block, and tabular sandstone fragments 
and small oxidized chunks. The average length was 
approximately 6 cm and the width was 4cm. Flaked 
lithic debitage, river cobble with cortex, and a chop- 
per were observed within the confines of this feature. 


Feature 6 consisted of a small, 1m diameter, rubble 
concentration. The thin tabular sandstone was oxi- 
dized with numerous smaller fragments present. Av- 
erage length of the tabular sandstone was |0 cm and 
the width ranged from 4 to 8 cm. 


Feature 7 consisted of an oxidized rubble concentra- 
tion with one possible upright slab. The rubble was 
tabular unshaped sandstone ranging in length from 15 
to 20 cm and the average thickness was 5 cm. 


These features may represent possible remnants of 
structures with a high potential for intact subsurface 
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deposits of cultural remains. No depressions or stains 
were observed on the surface. The ceramic assem- 
blage at the site contained an abundance of Early 
Pueblo Gray body sherds, Chapin Gray, and Chapin 
Black-on-white representing a possible Basketmaker 
III component. Small quantities of Pueblo I ceramics 
including Piedra Black-on-white and Moccasin Gray 
were observed. Early Pueblo II ceramics included 
Mancos Corrugated and corrugated body sherds. 
Flaked lithic debitage material types included silici- 
fied siltstone, Morrison chert and quartzites, and Burro 
Canyon quartzite. Lithic tools included a utilized flake, 
hammerstone, and chopper. One pendant fragment of 
ground and polished siltstone was observed on the site. 


Site SMT 11712 is considered eligible for the National 
Register and may yield information on prehistoric 
settlement patterns of the Basketmaker II1-Pueblo II 
populations along the base of the north escarpment of 
Mesa Verde. The site contains intact subsurface de- 


















posits of cultural maternal to address many research 
questions. It was avoided during construction. 


5MT11727, Pueblo II Habitation 


Site SMT11727 consisted of a large rubble mound, 
two kiva depressions, a midden and associated scatter 
of cultural materials located on a northwest-southeast 
trending ridge ( Figure 5.11). The habitation site was 
a large Early Pueblo Il-Barly Pueblo III structure lo- 
cated northeast of a steep sided, unnamed intermittent 
drainage. The site dimensions were 82 m northwest. 
southeast by 44 m northeast-southwest. The rubble 
mound was 25 m northeast-«outhwest by 10 m north- 
west-southeast. The mound was "C" shaped with a 
possible double row of rooms, estimated by the width, 
with a kiva depression (Kiva A) measuring 6 m in di- 
ameter. Wall fall was evident and prevalent on the 
surface. The building maternal consisted of both shaped 
and unshaped, pecked and spalled, block and tabular 





Figure 5.11. SMT11727 site plan map. 
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sandstone There were some sandstone slabs that were 
oxidized although the majority of the slabs were not 
burned. The size of the sandstone averaged 10 to 25 om 
with the largest measuring 40 cm in length. To the 
northeast of the "C” shaped mound was a “wing,” an- 
other roomblock appendage (double "ow of rooms es- 
timated by width), 10 m northeast-southwest by 8 m 
northwest-southeast. Kiva B was a large depression 8 
min diameter abutting the wing's appendage interior 
wall fall. The building material in the wing area con- 
sisted of similar material shape and size as the “C" 
shaped rubble mound, with the exception that the large 
40 to 50 cm sandstone blocks were not present. The 
majority of the sandstone was unoxidized but there were 
a few oxidized rocks. 


The midden area was located south of the rubble mound 
and upslope along the ridge crest. Cultural materials 
in the area included a fairly dense distribution of lithics 
and ceramics. The midden encompassed an area ap- 




















proximately 25 m northeast-southweat by 10 m north: 
west-southeast. The ceramic assemblage recorded in 
two 4-4-4 m sample quadrats included Mancos Black: 
on- white and McElmo Black-on-white. Lithic maten- 
als identified included Brushy Basin chert, silicified 
siltstone, Morrison chert and quartzite, Washington 
Pass chert, and andesite/diorite nver cobbles. One core/ 
hammerstone tool was observed. A large quantity of 
flaked lithic debitage was noted. Groundstone gener- 
ally was sparse with only a fragment of a tabular slab 
observed. Other materials observed on the surface 
included: four bone beads, one mano fragment, one 
two-hand mano fragment, core/hammerstone, Mesa 
Verde Corrugated Rim sherds, one Mancos Corrugated 
sherd, and three Manco. Black-on-white Corrugated 
sherds 


Based on the distribution of the surface ceramic as- 
semblage, the "C" shaped rubble mound and assoct- 
ated Kiva A represent a Pueblo II to early Pueblo III 
habitation site’ McElmo Black-on-white and Mesa 
Verde Corrugated sherds observed on the surface in 
the western portion of the site were eroding from the 
rubble mound. The “wing” of the rubble mound asso- 
ciated with Kiva B probably dates from the early Pueblo 
I] period based on the ceramic assemblage located to 
the north and northeast of the roomblock. 


Site SMT11727 is considered eligible for the National 
Register because it contains intact deposits of cultural 
materials and structural remains which will yield in- 
formation on intrasite patterning of Early Pueblo Il 
and Early Pueblo II] occupation of the north escarp- 
ment area of Mesa Verde. The site was avoided dur- 
ing construction. 


SMT11728, Jacal Structure 


Site SMT11728 consisted of a of a subsurface feature 
morphologically similar to a one room jacal structure. 
The feature was exposed in profile during trenching. 
It was located on a low northwest-southeast trending 
ridge and east of an unnamed intermittent drainage. 
The feature was located on the north side of the water- 
line trench approximately 10-20. cm below surface and 
was 1.18 m in length. The site was bisected trans- 
versely on an east-west axis near the south end of the 
feature It was a shallow basin-shaped pit with appar- 
ent wall melt that was oxidized. There was some post- 
abandonment wash along the sidewalls and floor of 
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the feature. Overlying the wash stratum was a stra- 
tum of burned soils (structural collapse). Contained 
within the burned stratum were fragments of sandstone, 
charcoal, and large burned pole fragments with pock- 
ets of ash and burned adobe or daub. At the base of 
the feature 4 cm long fragments of unshaped sand- 
stone were partially exposed in the profile. No cul- 
tural materials were observed in the profile or on the 
surrounding ground surface. Site SMT11728 is a pos- 
sible Basketmaker III or Pueblo I structure and was 
excavated as part of the mitigation program and is re- 
ported in Chapter 7) Montezuma Valley Segment Test- 
ing and Excavation. With one nearly intact subsur- 
face feature the site was eligible for National Register 


Site SMT 11729, Basin-shaped Pit 


Site SMT11729 was a shallow basin-shaped pit found 
during blading operations on the main pipeline right- 
of-way, south of site SMT10595. The feature con- 
sisted of a large 2 m northeast-southwest by 1.4 m 
northwest-southeast oval stain with fragments of oxi- 
dized sandstone on the surface. The pit fill consisted 
of a dark, gray-brown clay/silt with numerous char- 
coal flecks and fragments of burned sundstone. Al- 
though the feature was impacted by the 1951 water- 
line trench and pipe, it appeared as though the feature 
was a sandstone slab-lined shallow basin-shaped pit. 
Site SMT11729 was tested and the results are reported 
in Chapter 7; Montezuma Valley Segment Testing and 


Excavation. 


Isolated Finds 


The following 10 isolated finds discovered during the 
Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project Phase ITI 
in the Montezuma Valley Segment are not considered 
eligible for the National Register because their infor- 
mation is limited: SMT11707, SMT11713, SMT11714, 
S5MT11715, SMT11716, SMT11717, SMT11718, 
5MT11724, SMT11725, SMT11726. 


5MT11707, Grayware Sherd 


Site SMT11707 was an isolated find of one plain 
grayware sherd found east of site SMT11706 during 
blading operations on the East Access Road. The ar- 








tifact was located on the eastern slope of a low north- 
west-southeast trending ridge. 


SMT11713, Chapin Black-on-white Bow! Sherd 


Site SMT11713 was an isolated find of a Basketmaker 
II] Chapin Black-on-white bow! sherd found on a north- 
west-southeast trending ridge slope. The artifact was 
located in the southwest corner of the temporary use 
area delineated by construction activities around Cul- 
vert #12. 


5MT11714, Early Pueblo Gray Bow! Sherds 


Site SMT11714 consisted of two Basketmaker III Early 
Pueblo Gray bow! sherds found 35 m northeast of 
SMT11713(IF) which is downsiope along a northwest- 
southeast trending ridge. The artifacts were located in 
temporary use area for construction around Culvert 
#12. 


5MT11715, Early Pueblo Gray Bow! Sherd 


Site SMT11715 was an isolated find of a Basketmaker 
Ill Early Pueblo Gray bow! sherd located north of an 
unnamed intermittent drainage on a northwest-south- 
east trending ridge. The artifact was located in a tem- 
porary use area for construction around Culvert #10 
and #11. 


5MT11716, Early Pueblo Gray Bow! Sherds 


Site SMT11716 was an isolated find which consisted 
of four Basketmaker III Early Pueblo Gray bowl 
sherds. The artifacts were sparsely scattered downslope 
on a northwest-southeast trending ridge slope. The 
sherds were found in temporary use area for construc- 
tion of Culvert #9. 


5MT11717, Black-on-white Bow! Sherd 


Site SMT11717 was an isolated find of a black-on- 
white bow! sherd. The artifact was found on the up- 
per ridge which is northwest-southeast trending south 
and upslope from an unnamed intermittent drainage. 
The artifact was 24 m (80 ft) south of the waterline 
right-of-way and was located in temporary use area 
for construction of Culvert #8. 
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SMT11718, Mancos Black-on-white Jar Sherds 


Site SMT11718 was an isolated find which was a 
Pueblo II “pot break,’ containing seven Mancos Black- 
on-white jar sherds, The small cluster of sherds was 
found on a ndge slope that is northwest-southeast trend- 
ing. The site was located in temporary use area for 
construction of Culvert #7. 


5MT11724, Chert End Scraper 


Site SMT11724 was an isolated find of one Brushy 
Basin chert end scraper located on the south bank of 
an intermittent drainage. It was found during blading 
operations of the East Access Road. 


S5MT11725, Basalt Utilized Flake 


Site SMT11725 was an isolated find of one basalt pri- 
mary flake that was used as a tool. The artifact was 
found during blading operations of the main pipeline 
right-of-way, along a southern bank of a steep arroyo. 


5MT11726, Mancos Black-on-white Sherd 


Site SMT11726 was an isolated find of one Pueblo Il 
Mancos Black-on-white sherd found during blading 
operations along the main pipeline right-of-way. 


Settlement Patterns and Land Use in the Montezuma 
Valley Segment 


To understand the settlement patterns and land use over 
time in the Montezuma Valley Segment, all sites pre- 
viously recorded and those documented as a result of 
the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project were 
included in a locational analysis. Multiple occupa- 
tions occurred quite frequently and therefore one site 
location could be representative of several time peri- 
ods of prehistory. A total of three sites and one iso- 
lated find were assigned to the Archaic period. Only 
one isolated projectile point from the Basketmaker II 
period was located. For the Basketmaker III period 
22 sites and 13 isolated finds have been found, while 
for the Pueblo I period 22 sites and 9 isolated finds 
were documented. A total of 51 sites and 11 isolated 
finds were assigned to the Pueblo I! period. For the 
Pueblo III period a total of 17 sites and two isolated 
finds were documented. Only 17 historic sites were 











found within the Montezuma Segment project area, 
Historic trails and wagon roads within the Montezuma 
Valley Segment and along the escarpment of the Park 
indicated a wide and intricate travel pattern in the area. 


Basketmaker III Period (A.D. 450 - A.D. 750) 


Widely dispersed permanent habitation sites were the 
primary type of settlement during the Basketmaker II] 
period in the Montezuma Valley. A total of 26 sites 
and 14 isolated finds were documented (Figure 5.12). 
From the 26 sites that were recorded, || sites are as- 
signed solely to Basketmaker III period. Basketmaker 
IT] sites recorded on the Waterline Replacement Project 
were SMT10834, SMT11665, S5MT11668, 
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SMT11711, SMT11712, and SMT11728, Character- 
istics Of (hese sites in general varied from artifact scat- 
ters to artifact scatters with oxidized and unoxidized 
sandstone scatters or concentrations. Some had rubble 
mounds, with or without pithouse depressions, with 
light artifact scatters to dense middens, One site 
SMT10817 had two rubble mounds, two pithouse de- 
pressions, and an artifact scatter. Only one site 
S5MT10818 was documented as having sandstone slab 
architecture. With the exception of one site 
(SMT11728) that was either a possible temporary habi- 
tation and or a storage structure, the rest were all per- 
manent habitation sites. 
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Figure §.12. Distribution of known Basketmaker sites within the Montezuma Valley Segment. 

















Habitation sites were also the primary type of occupa- 
tion (9 of 11 sites) during the Basketmaker III-Pueblo 
I period in the Montezuma Valley. Three of these habi- 
tation sites were found as part of the Mesa Verde Wa- 
terline Replacement Project: SMT10594, SMT 10598, 
and SMT11451, Other types of sites were a camp 
(SMT4697) and a possible kiln (SMT10868). The 
Basketmaker III-Pueblo I sites . * characterized by 
artifact scatters with or without oxidized and 
unoxidized sandstone concentrations. The majority of 
the sites had rubble mounds, with or without pithouse 
depressions, and artifact scatters or middens, One site 
(SMT11712), a lithic, ceramic, and rubble scatter ap- 
peared to have continuous occupation from 
Basketmaker III through Pueblo I!. The distribution 
of the Basketmaker II]-Pueblo I sites in the Montezuma 
Valley appears to agree with previous observations 
(Eddy et al. 1984) in that sites representing the occu- 
pation of one or two households were widely dispersed 
across the landscape. There was no apparent aggre- 
gation of single households forming villages in the 
Montezuma Valley Segment of the project area. 


Basketmaker II] period habitation sites were located 
near intermittent drainages and arroyos. The eleva- 
tion from the lowest known site, SMT8925, at 1902 m 
(6240 ft) i highest known site, SMT10594, at an el- 
evation of 2070 m (6790 ft) was a difference of 168 m 
(550 ft). Of the known sites within the project area, a 
greater number of Basketmaker III and Basketmaker 
IIl-Pueblo I sites were found in the area of the West 
Access Road and sites reported on the Highline Ditch 
survey (Kuckleman 1986) and Empire Electric Sur- 
vey (Honeycutt and Fetterman 1992). A small cluster 
of single household sites was found in the central area 
of the waterline easement. Only one habitation site 
was found on the lower end of the East Access Road. 
A total of 14 isolated finds locations consisting of ce- 
ramics was included on the site distribution map. Six 
were Basketmaker III, while seven were assigned to 
Basketmaker II]-Pueblo |, and one isolated find was 
assigned Basketmaker II]-Pueblo II. 


In the Montezuma Valley Segment the surface (plan 
view) spacial orientation and arrangement of the 
Anasazi structures did not vary despite the fact that 
they were built on a northern facing slope. Pithouses 
were south of and upslope of the roomblocks and 
middens were south of and upslope of the pithouses. 
Across McEImo Creek, on southern facing slopes the 
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architectural orientation was the same except that the 
pithouses were downslope of the roomblocks and 
middens were located downslope and downwind of the 
pitstructures, The pueblos in the Montezuma Valley 
appeared “open” to the south with the roomblock 
entryways facing south whether the slope was up or 
down. Inthe Montezuma Valley Segment, the ridges 
and drainages dip downward in a northwest direction 
toward McEImo Creek. The southeastern portions of 
the ridges rise in elevation to the base of the North 
Escarpmer: ‘sa Verde, The orientation of the 
surface: . itectu:. did not change with the topogra- 
phy but —_« consistent with other Anasazi sites and 
wasa pak. ..wh continued through time from the 
Basketmaker III to Pueblo III periods in the project 
area. 


Pueblo I Period (A.D. 750 - A.D. 900) 


Pueblo I sites in the Montezuma Valley Segment re- 
mained fairly evenly distributed throughout the project 
area (Figure 5.13). It may be that the prehistoric in- 
habitants were aggregating within the habitation site 
instead of establishing m w pueblos. Most of the sites 
were habitation sites. The greatest number of the 20 
sites and 9 isolated finds were transitional Basketmaker 
III-Pueblo | and Pueblo I-Pueblo II. Only two sites 
(SMT11454 and SMTi 2062) had a single Pueblo | 
component. The majority of the known sites were lo- 
ci udin the western portion of the project area and the 
West Access Road (SMT11569, 5MT11565, and 
5MT11566). No sites of this time period were found 
along the East Access Road. A small cluster of sites 
was found along the central waterline corridor, these 
were S5MT11454 5MT11451, SMT11728, and 
SMT11712. As a result of the waterline project, in- 
formation on three more sites of this time period was 
added: SMT 10594, SMT10598 and SMT10451. 


Basketmaker III-Pueblo | site characteristics in gen- 
eral included burned rock and artifact scatters, lithic 
and ceramic scatters, but mainly the sites had a rubble 
mound with or without a pithouse depression, and a 
midden or artifact scatter. The Pueblo | sites were a 
rubble mound with midden and a lithic and ceramic 
scatter. The Pueblo I-II sites were rubble mounds, 
roomblocks, middens and artifact scatters. 


Site architectural organization was as described for 
Basketmaker II]. These Pueblo I habitation sites were 
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Figure $.13. Distribution of known Pueblo | sites within the Montezuma Valley Segment. 


located near or adjacent to an intermittent drainage or 
arroyo Elevation differences : aned from the lowest 
known site SMT#8925 at an elevation of 1902 m (6240 
ft) to the highest known site SMT10594 at 2070 m 
(6790 fi), a difference of 168 m ("50 ft), During the 
Pueblo | period, there was a chang: in settlement pat. 
tern from single family hamlets im multiple family 
village sites. with both above-ground as well as sub- 
terranean dwellings This trend continued into the 
Pueblo Il penrod where the true kivas came into use for 
tc first me and all non-secular domestic structures 
were above ground (Brivbin and Ives 1993:25) 
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Pueblo II Period (A.D. 900-1100) 


Within the Montezuma Valley Segment of the project 
area a total of 5! Pueblo Il sites have been documented 
(Figure $14) Characteristics of the Pueblo Il habita- 
Hon sites in general vaned from lithic and ceramic scat- 
ters with or without rubble or vertical slab (SMT8924), 
scatters or concentrations (SMT11566, SMT10597, 
and SMT11712), to single rubble mounds or multiple 
rubble mounds Kiva depressions were observed but 
some were reported as not visible from the surface 
Most sites had maddens and artifact scatters Again 
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Figure 5.14. Distribution of known Pueblo EI sites within the Montezuma Valley Segment. 


the onentation of the site architecture to the topogra- 
phy was as described for Basketmaker II] The eleva- 
tion of the sites varied from the lowest known site 
(SMT8924) at 1908 m (6260 fi) to highest known site 
5MT10595 at 2100 m (6890 fi), a difference in 186m 
(610 ft) Very few Pueblo [I sites were recorded in the 
lower elevation areas of the McEimo Dramage sys- 
tem. The sites were still located near or adjacent to 
imtermittent drainages and arroyos One permanent 
habitation site (SMT 11667), one site (SMT11706) that 
was abandoned during its construction, and a Pueblo 
Il limited activity area (SMT11 708) were recorded on 
the East Access Road In the area of the West Access 
Road habitations sites were occupred from the Pueblo 
I period through the Pueblo Il. SMT9108, SMT1972. 
5SMT11569, SMT11565, and SMT11566. Just south 


of the West Access Road a number of sites were lo- 
cated towards the base of the North Escarpment 
SMT10811, SMT1961, SMT1962, and SMT1OS95 
The majority of the known "veblo II sites appeared to 
aggregate at the heads of the dramages towards the 
base of the North Escarpment One particular 320 
acre survey area. the Hindmarsh Project, contained a 
Pueblo Il community A great kiva depression mea- 
suring |7 m in diameter was recorded north of 
Hindmarsh Community at site SMT10600. The com- 
munity of Pueblo I sites actually extended onto BLM 
lands but the sites have not yet been recorded 


A total of 29 sites had a single Pueblo I! component, 
four of these sites were recorded on the Waterline 
Project (SMT11452, SMT11667, SMT11706 and 





SMT11 708) Only one waterline site (SMT11712) was 
documented from Hasketmaker II]-Puebio I, five sites 
fell in the range of Pueblo |- Pueblo I (three waterline 
sites SMT11565, SMT11566, and SMT11569), and 
siktoen sites were documented as Pueblo I-Pueblo Ill 
(one of which was SMT11727 relating to the water- 
line projyect) The majority of the sites were perma: 
nent habitations, while two sites (PI, SMT1OB1 3 and 
PI-PI, SMT10485) were possible field houses, and 
two sites were considered limited activity (PII, 
SMT11708 and PI-PILL, SMTIOBI1). One site 
(SMT10600) was reported as habitation/ceremonial 
with a large great kiva depression measuring 17 m in 
diameter A total of eight ceramic and one projectile 
point (SMT 10486) isolated finds was recorded in the 
project area leolated find SMT#444 ranged from 
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BMIIL-PU, SMT#345 was PI-PH, ox isolated finds 


reported as Pll, and one projectile point was assigned 
to PLU-PU 


Pueblo III Period (A.D. 1100-1900) 


The |? documented Pueblo II sites in the Montezuma 
Valley Segment were confined primarily to the base of 
the North Escarpment of Mesa Verde (Figure 5.15) 
The density of the sites declined dramatically There 
were no know Pueblo II sites in the lower elevations 
of the Montezuma Valley Segment Sixteen sites fell 
within the range of Pueblo Il-Puebio Ill, only one site 
SMT 10490 was a single component Pueblo III site. It 


appeared that the Montezuma Valley Segment was 
depopulated from A.D 1100-1300 Only one Pueblo 
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Figure 5.15. Distribution of known Puebto [Il sites within the Montezuma Valley Segment. 








Il-Pueblo Il habitation site (SMT11727) was located 
in the central portion of the Waterline Project’ The 
majority of Pueblo Hl sites were found in the 
Hindmarsh Project Area, to the east on BLM-man- 
aged lands (SMT1928 and SMT1929), and to the south: 
west (SMT1961 and SMTIOBI1). Only two Pueblo 
Ill isolated finds were recorded SMTIOBO! and 
SMT 10486 a projectile point 


In general the Pueblo II] sites were permanent habita- 
tions Only one site was documented as a fieldhouse, 
SMT10485 located a short distance northeast of the 
Hindmarsh Community The other site recorded was 
a limited activity area SMT 10811 which could be pos- 
sibly related to Pueblo II] habitation site SMT196) 
also a short distance away to the southeast All the 
rest of the fifteen sites were habitation sites with single 
rubble mounds or multiple, all but two had kiva de- 
pressions and most had m’ dens The location of these 
Pueblo III sites indicated that the heads of the drain- 
ages were more suitable for habitation The sites ap- 
peared to cluster in a narrow BB m elevational range 
from 2021 m (6690 ft) to 2110 m (6920 fi) 


Within the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project 
Area the Montezuma Valley Segment was depopulated 
in the lower portion of the McElmo Drainage by the 
end of Pueblo Ill times Climatic conditions were 
probably a critical factor With the population increas. 
ing in Puebio [I to Pueblo IL] times the natural resources 
were seriously depleted Yet, within the project area 
there were no check dams, reservoirs, or terraces re- 
corded such as those expected if increased new agri- 
cultural methods were employed by the prehistoric in- 
habitants (Eddy et al. 1984). That is not to say that 
these features are not present By the latter half of the 
Pueblo II] penod the Montezuma Valley Segment of 
the project area was largely abandoned 


Shoshonean Noochee (Ute) and Athabaskan Dinch 
(Navajo) 


After the abandonment by the Anasaz: in the late Pueblo 
Ill period. the lands in the Montezuma Valley were 
probably void of human occupation Mainly due to 
the depletion of natural resources (floral and faunal). 
soil depletion, misuse and the lack of water It may 
have taken a few centurnes for this area to recuperate 
from the overpopulation of the Anasazi occupation to 
attract human settlement into this area once again The 


Numic speaking peoples were advancing through the 
Rocky Mountains and from the Great Basin area to 


the northwest as early a8 A.D. 1000. These groups 
possibly ventured into the outer fringes, the north of 
what is known as the Northern San Juan Anasazi area 
li is possible that these peoples in earlier times prior to 
the abandonment in Pueblo II] came into the area It 
appears that these small bands migrated into the 
Montezuma Valley but there is little if any archeolog)- 
cal evidence to suggest the time of their arrival. Pur- 
ther research into this phenomena is warranted The 
ancestral Shoshonean speaking tribes such as the mod- 
em Noochee (Utes) were in the Montezuma Valley area 
as reported by the Spanish in the late | 500s early 1600s. 
The ancestral Athabaskan speaking tribes such as the 
modern Dineh (Navajo) came into the area after the 
Noochee (Utes) were already established in western 
Colorado These two nomadic groups ventured into 
this region hunting and gathering resources in the higher 
and lower elevated lands The histories and oral tradi- 
tons passed down from generation to generation state 
that they have always lived in this area During blading 
operations on the East Access Road a buried hearth 
was discovered at SMT11709 The radiocarbon date 
of the hearth 160 + 60 BP (Beta 75291) A.D. 1790 
(1730-1850) suggested that it was a protohistoric or 
histonc feature. possibly utilized by either Navajo, Ute 
ot by a Euro-Amencan fur trapper No artifacts were 
recovered from the hearth to support an hypothesis. 


Historic Settlement, Roads, and Trails 


Histonc land use vaned from homesteads with wheat 
fields. dairy. and sheep to short term resource procure- 
ment camps with roads and trails connecting the settle- 
ments. A total of |! historic sites have been docu- 
mented in the Montezuma Valley project area (Figure 
5.16) Of therse, six homesteads and camps were found 
on preconstruction surveys No additional historic sites 
were found during the construction phase Historic 
trails and wagon roads crossed the waterline easement 
and the project access roads 


The historic sites found at the base of the North Es- 
carpment primartly related to farming and ranching 
activities Three homesteads of the late | 870s to early 
1930s were found on the waterline casement: 
SMT11568. the William Veach homestead (livestock, 


primarily sheep) (1870-1934), SMT1 1563, the Henry 








| Hickey homestead (1917-1929) (Hickey was noted 
for his wheat thrashing machine.), and SMT11453, the 
George and Perne Culp homestead (wheat and dairy) 
(1894-1929) 


An additional homestead recorded within 1.6 km of 
the project area was SMTS5O68 1, a log house, trash scat- 
ter, and still, This site was located near a spring, one 
of the few at the base of the North Escarpment Site 
SMT12048 was a 1918-1930 dugout, coal and trash 
scatter located to the north of U.S. Highway 160 


Two historic camps were found on the waterline ease: 
ment Site SMT11455 was an axe hewn tent frame, 
brush corral and trash scatter (1920-1970). SMT11569 
was a fecent sheep camp Additional camps within 





1.6 km of the project area included: SMT7277, a tent 
platform, tin can midden (1945-1946), SMTB399, an 
historic camp, SMT10600, a sheep camp (1900-1945), 
and SMT10816, two corrals, two tin cans, and a 


mockpond 


Historic roads and trails in the Montezuma Valley 
linked the homesteads and provided access to Mesa 
Verde, Cortez, and Mancos. The routes of these roads 
are shown on BLM base maps and the USOS topo- 
graphic quadrangle maps for 1881 and 1915. During 
the construction of the 1950. West Fork Mancos Wa- 
ter Supply Line, the waterline and associated construc: 
tion cut through some of these trails and wagon roads 
at the base of the North Escarpment including the | 88) 
Montezuma Valley Wagon Road, Culp Homestead 
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Access Road, Veach Homestead Access Road, Kelly 
Pack Trail, Frink Pack Trail, Krinkle Pack Trail, and 
Switch-backs Trail. 


The Montezuma Valley Wagon Road, a main access 
route from Manecos to Cortez, now part of U.S, High- 
way 160, was located in TION, RI4AW, Sections 
44,33,32,29, and 30; TION, RISW, Sections 25, 26, 
45, and 33, TISN, RISW, Sections 4, 5, and 6 (USGS 
Point Lookout and Cortez 7.5’ quadrangle). The road 
is still visible in the Park Entrance Area and a portion 
of the East Access Road was a part of this wagon road. 


Homestead access roads crossed the project area. A 
portion of the George and Perne Culp Road in: T35N, 
R1SW, Sections 11 and 10 is now in part the waterline 
Center Loop Access Road. A portion of the West Ac- 
cess Road was part of the William Veach Access Road 
(SMT11568) 


Major pack horse trails, Kelly, Frink, Krinkle, and 
Switch-backs, possibly established originally as foot 
trails by the Anasazi, were some of the few access 
routes from the Montezuma Valley into the Park dur- 
ing its development. The Kelly Pack Horse Trail be- 
gan in TISN, RISW, Sections 22, 23, 14, 15, 10, and 
3, TION, RISW, Section 34 and met with the 
Montezuma Valley Wagon Road in Section 4. It 
merged with the Frink Trail which was located along 
the very top of the North Escarpment following the 
Rim. The merged Kelly/Frink trail was located on the 
rim of Mesa Verde at the base of "D-Cut” east of the 
waterline, it crossed the waterline at the base of the 
escarpment and then crossed the West Access Road 
near SMT11563, the Henry |. Hickey Homestead, and 
connected with the Montezuma Wagon Road to the 
north The Kelly/Frink Pack Trail merged with the 
Montezuma Valley Wagon Road in Section 10. 


The Krinkle Pack Horse Trail began at the junction of 
the Montezuma Valley Overlook in the Park and the 
old Knife Edge Trail in T35N, R14W Section 18; 
TISN, RISW, Sections 13, 12, 11, 2, and 3 and headed 
in a northwesterly direction passing a homestead and 
a sheep camp. The Krinkle Pack Trail merged with 
the Kelly/Prink Pack Trail in Section 3. The Switch- 
hacks Trail began at “Nusbaum Cut” along the eastern 
side of the Park, and headed in a northerly direction. 
A waterline that services Morefield Campground fol- 
lows this trail. 
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Within 1.6 km on the project area, the Krueger and 
Todd Mine Trail is located on the North Escarpment 
of the Mesa Verde Plateau just west and outside of the 
Park boundaries. 


Recommendations for Future Werk in the 


Montezuma Valley Segment 


An intensive cultural resource inventory of the fed- 
eral, state, and private lands under the North Rim of 
Mesa Verde is warranted to gain ar accurate picture 
of the site density and chronology represented in the 
area. Comprehensive survey and testing would pro- 
vide data to understand the settlement distribution, 
social, political, economic, and religious aspects of the 
prehistoric settlers who inhabited the Montezuma Val. 
ley. The North and East Escarpments of Mesa Verde 
need to be surveyed for cultural resources understand 
the interaction between the prehistoric inhabitants in 
the Montezuma Valley and their neighbors on Mesa 
Verde. 


Understanding the use of water in the Montezuma Vai 
ley is important to the understanding of the prehistory. 


Locating springs, seeps, check dams, terraces, reser- 
voirs, and canals in the project area should be an im- 


portant focus of the future research in the Montezuma 
Valley to understand how the entire habitation system 
worked in the collection and distribution of water, the 
lite line for any population. 


Summary of Montezuma Valicy Segment 


In the Montezuma Valley Segment of the Mesa Verde 
Waterline Replacement Project, parts of the 9.7 km 
(6 mi) long 60 m wide pipeline right-of-way and 7.7 
km (4.8 mi) of access roads were surveyed and all ar- 
eas were monitored during construction. An additional 
18.6 ha (46.04 a) were intensively surveyed and moni- 
tored during construction. In the Montezuma Valley 
Segment adverse effects to 10 archeological sites 
(SMT11668, SMT11706, SMT11708, SMT11709, 
SMTi1710, SMTI1711, SMT11712, SMT11727, 
5MT117728, and SMT11729) and 10 isolated finds 
(SMT11707. SMT11713. SMT11714, SMT11715, 
SMT11716, SMT11717, SMT11718, SMT11724, 
5MT11725, and SMT11726) were mitigated. 





Chapter 5 Soction 3; Mesa Verde National Park 
Segment; Park Entrance, Moreficld Campground, 
Navajo Hill-Far View, and Chapin Mesa 


The Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project, Phase 
II! affected archeological sites in four areas of Mesa 
Verde National Park: Park Entrance, Morefield Camp- 
ground, Navajo Hill-Far View, and Chapin Mesa (Fig- 
ure 5.17). Bach of the four areas is considered sepa- 
rately including a brief overview of the previous ar- 
cheological work foliowed by a description and evalu- 
ation of the archeological sites and isolated finds dis- 
covered during the Project. Finally there will be a dis- 
cussion of how these discoveries relate to the prehis- 
lone settlement pattern. Historic aspects are discussed 
in a separate chapter. 


A total of 5 ha (12.5 a) was surveyed and 21 km (13 mi) 
segment of pipeline construction was monitored dur- 
ing the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project 
Phase II] construction in the Mesa Verde Segment. As 





























a result of the survey and monitoring work, 15 new 
sites were recorded in Mesa Verde National Park. 
There wore two discoveries in the Park Entrance Area 
(5MV3977, historic homestead; SMV 3980, Archaic/ 
Basketmaker II Projectile Point ). Two sites were dis- 
covered in Morefield Campground (SMV3975, Ce- 
ramic, and SMV3976, Pueblo II-III] Artifact Concen- 
tration). There were no new sites discovered in the 
Navajo Hill-Far View Area. Eleven sites were discov- 
ered on Chapin Mesa and effects of the pipeline con- 
struction on three previously recorded sites were miti- 
gated. Ten of the new sites on Chapin Mesa were bur- 
ied features which were exposed by the pipeline con- 
struction during monitoring (SMV 3966, kiln and his- 
toric trash ..; 5SMV3967, kiln; 5MV3969, kiln; 
5MV3970, hearth; 5MV3971, bell shaped pit; 
5MV3972, kiln; 5SMV3973, historic utility trenches; 
5MV3978, burial; S5SMV3982, kiln; and 5MV3987, 
hearth). The eleventh site found on Chapin Mesa dur- 
ing construction was a projectile point (SMV 3984). 
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Figure 5.17. Mesa Verde Park Segment aut tng Go tur exe Park Entrance 
Area, Morefield Campground Area, Navajo Hill-Farview Area, and Chapin 


Mesa Area. 








Three sites previously recorded on Chapin Mesa were 
affected by the pipeline project (SMV3899, kiln, 
SMV 3942, historic and prehistoric check dam, and 
SMV 9945, kiln) 


Environmental Contexts of Project Survey Areas 
Within Mesa Verde National Park 


Park Entrance Area 


The Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project Phase 
II] survey area around the Park Entrance straddled the 
divide between thy Mancos and Montezuma Valleys 
between 2109 m (¢ 920 ft) and 2170 m(7120 ft) eleva- 
tion. The character.stic vegetation of the entire area 
consists of sagebrush community. The pipeline crossed 
the entrance road south of the entrance kiosks and 
headed west through dense pinyon-juniper-scrub oak 
woodland, to the western howndary of the Park. The 
pipeline survey area began #: the Phase Il valve box, 
ire versed southwesterly on the eastern side of the Park 
entrance road, turned due wesi from the Park's kiosks 
to the western Park boundary. This section of pipeline 
was |.8 km long. 


Morefield C anwpground Area 


The Morefield Campground distribution system 1s lo- 
cated at the head of Morefield Canyon at an elevation 
of 2402 m (7880 fit) 4.8 km (3 mi) south of the Park 
Entrance. The campground is serviced from the exist- 
ing West Mancos Supply Line by means of a finished 
water transmission line built in the 1960s along the 
hase of the East Escarpment. Four high isolated me- 
sas covered with pinyon-juniper forest surround the 
campground which is situated in the canyon valley 
among large stands of scrub oak. To the north is Point 
Lookout ridge reaching an elevation of 2569 m (8427 
ft). To the east and southeast is the East Rim, eleva- 
tion 2504 m (8216 ft). Prater Ridge is located to the 
southwest at an elevation of 2566 m (8418 ft): and 
Lone Cone is located to the northwest at an elevation 
of 2530 m (8302 fi). 


The Morefield Campground survey area followed the 
finished water transmission line south from County 
Road H.5 along the “Switchback Trail” through 
“Nusbaum Cut" to the Morefield Water Storage Tank 
(300,000 gal). The pipeline was constructed in a talus 
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debris slope derived from the Cliff House Sandstone 
consisting of large angular boulders (as large as 40 
cubic yards) in a matrix of red silty clay and sand. 
The boulders . “are tightly compacted on the upper 
section of this distribution system around the water 
lank and decrease to a few sporadic boulders down 
around the Ranger Station with red silty clay being the 
prominent material” (Amber 1991:5-6). Approxi- 
mately 877 m (2877 fi) of pipe was replaced in the 
winter of 1992 because it was leaking and in need of 
repair, The pipeline replacement began at the Water 
Storage ank, located on the northern side of Kiva Point 
and followed the access road to the tank in a westerly 
direction. From the access road the pipeline drops 
downslope to the "Zuni Loop” road and follows the 
road pealing off in a southerly direction toward the 
Morefield Gift Shop. The pipeline was placed on the 
north side of the building heading in an easterly direc- 
tion then turned south to a fire hydrant on the west 
side of the Morefield Ranger Station. 


Navajo Hill-Par View Area 


Navajo Hill-Par View is located 24 km (15 mi) from 
the Park Entrance in T35N, RI SW, Sections 28 and 
17 on the north rim, at the upper end of Chapin Mesa 
bordered by the West Fork of Little Soda Canyon to 
the east and the East Fork of Navajo Canyon on the 
west. This visitor complex is serviced with water from 
the West Mancos Supply Line which splits at a valve 
box on the north side of Navajo Hill. Water is then 
diverted to the Navajo Hill Water Storage Tank 
(2,000,000 gallon tank) located to the north of Navajo 
Hill at an elevation of 2541 m (8335 ft). This large 
storage tank supplies water to Wetherill Mesa and the 
Navajo Hill-Par View complex. Approximately 349 
m (1145 ft) of pipeline was replaced from a valve box 
and along the access road to the Far View Lodge. 


Navajo Hill-Far View Complex distribution system is 
located at the head of Chapin Mesa at an elevation of 
2475 m (8120 ft). The vegetation surrounding the 
project area is dense scrub oak. To the east is the West 
Fork Little Soda Canyon and to the west is the East 
Fork Navajo Canyon. Navajo Hill is located on the 
Menefee Formation which consists of brown woody 
to carboniferous shale beds in the upper and lower part 
of the section with middie sandy units and noncontinu- 
ous old stream fills interbedded. 





Chapin Mesa From the Million Gallon Tank to Park 
Headquarters 


The fourth area of construction and archeological sur- 
vey was concentrated on Chapin Mesa, from the Chapin 
Mesa Water Storage Tank to the Park Headquarters. 
From the valve box on the north side of Navajo Hill 
the existing waterline traverses downslope along the 
Chapin Mesa Road to the Chapin Mesa Storage Tank, 
more commonly known as the Million Gallon Tank. 
The tank 1s located approximately |.6 km north of Park 
Headquarters. The tank services the lower portion of 
Chapin Mesa and the ancillary facilities. Approxt- 
mately 4514 m (14,811 ft) of pipe was replaced. This 
included not only the replacement of numerous sec- 
tions of the mainline but additional laterals called 
“spurs”, service and distribution lines to ECW Utility 
Area, Maintenance, the Stone House Loop, the White 
House Loop (employee housing) and the Headquar- 


ters area. 


The Chapin Mesa survey area followed the water dis- 
tribution system beginning at the Million Gallon Tank 
at an elevation of 2195 m (7200 ft) and traversing ina 
southerly direction to the Park Headquarters area at 
an elevation of 2112 m (6929 fi). The area is very 
dense pinyon-juniper shrub forest which has never been 
allowed to burn in recent history due to the historic 
buildings located in this area. The overgrowth is in- 
credibly thick with old forest and new growth. The 
entire distribution system was placed in the Cliff House 
Sandstone, a yellowish to brown, fine to medium 
grained cross bedded to evenly bedded marine sand- 
stone deposit. A portion of Chapin Mesa has a red 
silty clay and sand layer over the sandstone, however, 
it 1s relatively thin and the Cliff House Sandstone is at 
a depth of 60-90 cm. The Park Headquarters area has 
a very thin 15-30 cm layer of material which is com- 
posed of silt, sand and gravel, along with some or- 
ganic material covering Cliff House Sandstone (Am- 
ber 1991:5). 


Prehistoric Context 


As a whole, Mesa Verde National Park is located in 
the Mancos Drainage Unit, defined as all of the lands 
drained by the Mancos River (Eddy et al. 1984). "No 
other drainage unit in the project area has witnessed as 
much past archaeological work as the Mancos Drain- 
age Unit, largely due to the presence of Mesa Verde 
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National Park with its internationally known ruins” 
(Eddy et al, 1984; $7) 


The earliest evidence of human habitation in the 
Mancos Drainage Unit is of the Late Archaic-Barly 
Basketmaker II (ca, 1000 B.C.-A.D, 450). Sites of 
this antiquity were found as a result of archaeological 
survey associated with the Mesa Verde Waterline Re- 
placement Project Phase II] in the Mancos Drainage 
in the vicinity of Chicken Creek, and in the area of the 
Park Entrance. Based on the presence of diagnostic 
projectile points, Chapin Mesa may have had some 
limited occupations of Archaic and Basketmaker II 
peoples (Rohn 1977:232). 


Most of Mesa Verde Nationa! Park was intensively 
occupied by prehistoric inhabitants from the 
Basketmaker III] period through Pueblo III periods 
(A.D. 450-1300). There were several early attempts 
to establish a classification system to describe the vari- 
ous prehistoric Pueblo occupations within the unit. 
(Gladwin and Gladwin 1934; O'Bryan 1950, and Reed 
1958). Alden Hayes developed a phase sequence for 
the western portion of the Park Juring the Wetherill 
Mesa Survey (Hayes 1964). This system is presently 
used with slight variations, depending on the area in 
which the field work is conductec. Based largely on 
survey data from Chapin Mesa, another phase system 
was developed (Rohn 1977). 


In the Mancos Drainage Unit there are no known ar- 
cheological sites relating to the post-Anasazi Period 
A.D. 1300-Historic, but it is possible there were an- 
cestral Shoshonean (Ute) and Athabascan (Navajo) 
people in the area. It is highly probable that after the 
Anasazi abandonment, environmentally speaking, the 
area was so severely depleted of plant and animal re- 
sources that it may have been unsuitable for migrating 
bands to utilize. As the vegetation and the faunal re- 
sources started to recover, the area was most likely 
visited and utilized. 


Historic Context 


The Historic Context for Mesa Verde National Park 
and the project area is discussed in the Historic Stud- 
ies Chapter of this report. 











Previous Research In Mesa Verde National Park 


A tremendous amount of archeological research work 
was conducted by early explorers, scientists and ar- 
cheologists in the Park prior to the development of the 
Park, during Park development, up to the present time. 
Smith (1987) provides further details of the history of 
archeological research in Mesa Verde National Park. 


For the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project 
Phase III, a cultural resource file search was conducted 
for the Park Entrance Area in TION, R14W Sections 
32 and 29, the Morefield Campground Area T35N, 
R14W Sections 5, 7, 8, 9, 16, 17, and 18; for the Na- 
vajo Hill-Far View Area in TI5N, RISW, Sections 28 
and 17; and for Chapin Mesa surrounding the Park 
Headquarters in unsectioned, T34N, RISW. In June 
1992, a formal deed search was conducted at the 
Montezuma County Courthouse, Cortez, Colorado. 
The results of these searches indicated that, prior to 
the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project Phase 
III, 13 prehistoric and historic sites were recorded in 
the Park Entrance Area, 34 prehistoric and historic 
sites were recorded within a | .6 km radius of the project 
area in Morefield Canyon, 148 sites were recorded in 
the Navajo Hill-Far View area, and 500 sites were re- 
corded for the Chapin Mesa area from the Million 
Gallon Tank to Park Headquarters. 


Early archeological surveys of Mesa Verde National 
Park, focused on the famed major cliff dwellings within 
the canyons of the Park. In 1906, Edgar L. Hewett, 
Director of American Archaeology for the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America, was commissioned by the 
Smithsonian Institution and a project was initiated by 
the Department of the Interior, to survey boundary lines 
and to evaluate the ruins of Mesa Verde. In 1907, 
Hewett, by then the Director of the School of Ameri- 
can Archaeology, was assisted by ..."three students 
from Harvard University, Alfred V. Kidder, Sylvanus 
G. Morley, and John G. Fletcher.” The purpose of the 
survey ...“included recommendations for the excava- 
tion and stabilization of the major c iff dwellings on 
Chapin Mesa, development of roads and trails, and 
the construction of a park museum” (Smith 1987:8). 


The Bureau of American Ethnology selected Jessie W. 
Fewkes in 1908 to begin a program of excavation and 
stabilization of ruins mainly on Chapin Mesa. The 
purpose was to open various sites for visitation. These 
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included Spruce Tree House (SMV640), Cliff Palace 
(5MV625) and Balcony House (SMV615), In 1915, 
Fewkes returned and worked at Sun Temple (SMV352), 
Oak Tree House (SMV523), and Far View House 
(SMV808). With the outbreak of World War | all ar- 
cheological field work was halted in the Park until 1919, 
when Fewkes continued excavations at Square Tower 
House (SMV650), and conducted several smaller ex- 
cavations on the mesa tops. By 1920 Fewkes was 
working in Fire Temple (SMV520), New Fire House 
(SMV522), Sunset House (5MV626), Buried Cave 
(SMV519) and Cedar Tree Tower (SMV397). In 1921 
Fewkes investigated only one cliff dwelling, Painted 
Kiva House (5SMV557). In Fewkes final year of exca- 
vation in the Park, he returned to the Far View area 
investigating Pipe Shrine House (SMV809), One Clan 
House (5MV835), Far View Tower (SMV810) and 
Megalithic House (SMV790) (Smith 1987:9-10). 


Although Superintendent Jessie L. Nusbaum prevented 
unauthorized excavations within the Park in 1923, sev- 


eral archeological sites were discovered including an 
extensive series of check dams (SMV395), a large 
petroglyph panel (SMV1001), cliff dwelling 20 “% 
House (SMV 1559), and an isolated tower (SMV1183). 
In 1929 Nusbaum and Earl H. Morris investigated 
Mummy Lake (5MV833), to determine the function 
of that structure (Smith 1987:11-13). 


Little progress was made in the form of archeological 
surveys within the Park's boundaries after Hewett's 
work until 1929, when two archeological survey 
projects were begun. One, developed by Superinten- 
dent Jessie Nusbaum and Chief Ranger Marshall 
Finnan, was a six-week survey and mapping program 
of the major cliff dwellings which was carned out by 
Harold S Gladwin and Winifred MacCurdy of Gila 
work on the mesa tops and canyon bottoms. Assisted 
by Jessie Nusbaum’'s nephew Deric (Nusbaum) 
O'Bryan, Gladwin and his crew surveyed Morefield 
and Prater Canyon, Chapin Mesa and the northwest- 
ern corner of the Park's boundary. Galdwin realized 
that the major cliff dwellings comprised only a smal! 
fraction of the cultural resources within the Park. 
Gladwin located sites on 1915 USGS topographic quad 
maps and was the first to use the marker system on 
open sites. He painte J site numbers on a stake for a 
site datum and this system became the standard method 
of site identification. Gladwin established the basic 


lechniques and methodologies used in archeological 
surveys to this day (Smith 1987;13-14). 


In 1934 a major fire on Wetherill and Long Mesa ex- 
posed numerous prehistoric sites, which were brought 
to the attention of Park Naturalist, Paul Franke. There 
was no funding to conduct proper surveys within the 
burned area, so Franke and two volunteers recorded 
these sites. The major factor in preventing a large scale 
cultural resource inventory was the lack of funding 
due to “The Great Depression.” To overcome the fi- 
nancial obstacle, Franke proposed to recruit the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corp (CCC) men and use them as 
field survey crews supervised by an archeologist. The 
project was never approved and was postponed indefi- 
nitely. Franke continued to work on developing a Park- 
wide survey as a result of the Wetherill Mesa fire which 
exposed so many prehistoric sites (Smith 1987;15). 


While excavating a waterline trench south of the Mil- 
lion Gallon Tank (5MV3989) in 1939 a Basketmaker 
II] pithouse was discovered and excavated. The site 
was designated as “Pithouse No. |" (SMV405) (Smiley 
and Watson 1949). 


In 1939, Guy R. Stewart of the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, United States Department of Agriculture began 
studies on prehistoric water catchment and conserva- 
tion practices on Chapin Mesa (Stewart 1940, Stewart 
and Donnelly 1943). 


Park Naturalist, Don Watson attempted to establish a 
cultural resources inventory program in 1941. The 
survey was expected to enhance the interpretive pro- 
gram of the Park. But the outbreak of World War II 
canceled all hopes of such a program until after the 
war. During the war years Deric (Nusbaum) O'Bryan 
collected dendrochronological samples for the tree-ring 
chronology program at the institute at Gila Pueblo. 
James A. Lancaster and Don Watson were assisted by 
a CCC crew in the excavations of several mesa top 
sites on Chapin Mesa (Smith 1987:16). 


After World War II several archeological projects fo- 
cused on further research into the Park's prehistoric 
resources and developed interpretive displays. In 1949, 
Don Watson, Park Archeologist, attempted to estab- 
lish the proposed park-wide cultural resource inven- 
tory, but the cost was still prohibitive. Therefore, 
Watson scaled down the survey and decided to focus 
on Chapin Mesa which contained the most dense con- 
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centration of prehistoric sites, Watson's survey pro- 
posal was finally approved, In the fall of 1951, the 
survey of Chapin Mesa began and was administered 
by Don Watson, Park Archeologist. Field operations 
were directed by James A. Lancaster. Fred Peck, Rob- 
ert Bradley, and Leland Abel assisted in the survey 
until the fall of 1954. Arthur Rohn analyzed, resur- 
veyed and discovered additional sites on Chapin Mesa. 
Al Lancaster continued a non-systematic survey 
throughout the Park in Whites Canyon, Whites Mesa, 
Big Mesa, Moccasin Mesa, Prater and Morefield Can- 
yons (Smith 1987:17-18). 


The Department of Anthropology of the University of 
Colorado under Robert H. Lister, conducted archeo- 
logical research in the Park from 1953 through 1956. 
Field work during those seasons focused on excava- 
tion of three sites (5SMV499, SMV875 and SMV866) 
located in the Far View Ruin group of Chapin Mesa 
(Lister 1968: 1). 


In 1955 the Wetherill Mesa Archeological Project was 
one of the largest and most extensive archeological 
projects including survey and salvage excavations of 
major cliff dwellings and mesa top sites. This project 
evolved out of the National Park Service's “Mission 
66", as part of a large master plan which would result 
in a major rearrangement of the Park's facilities to ac- 
commodate the ever increasing numbers of visitors. 
Wetherill Mesa was selected for the site of the Park's 
new archeological expansion which included ancillary 
facilities to accommodate the visitor needs. The project 
continued through 1965 (Hayes 1964: 1-2). 


In 1962 under “Mission 66," plans to develop a new 
500 site campground located in the upper portion of 
Morefield Canyon necessitated a cultural resources 
inventory conducted by Al Lancaster, Arthur Rohn, 
George Cationic, with the assistance of Jack Rudy and 
David A. Decker. Alden Hayes conducted a survey 
south of the present tunnel in Morefield Canyon. The 
construction of two sewage lagoons which service 
Morefield Campground was inventoried. In May 1963, 
A| Lancaster began salvage excavation of site SMV885 
(a Pueblo II site of three rooms, one kiva, and a tower) 
located on Navajo Hill-Far View. The location was 
selected for the future Visitor Center and to realign the 
road (Smith 1987:19-20). Salvage excavations under 
the direction of Al Lancaster and David Decker con- 
tinued at Navajo Hill through !964 with the excava- 














tion of habitation site SMV1914 consisting of a 16 
room and one kiva late Pueblo Il-early Pueblo III site 
located in the mght-of-way of the newly proposed road 
(Hewitt 1968). 


During the field season of 1965, the University of 
Colorado Archaeological Research Center conducted 
excavations in Morefield Campground at sites 
SMV1086 and SMV1O088, in the vicinity of the 
Morefield Water Storage Tank (300,000 gallon tank), 
Site SMV 1086 was an above ground kiva, and site 
SMV 1088 was a large Pueblo II site with 17 rooms 
and 2 kivas, 


Along the East Fork of Navajo Canyon, two sites were 
tested along the Wetherill Mesa Road west of Navajo 
Hill-Far View. The road was realigned and widened 
affecting the cultural resources. Both sites SMV1093 
and 5SMV1094 were Pueblo II habitations, only the 
middens were affected and tested. The University of 
Colorado returned to the Far View Ruin group and 
excavated Coyote Village (SMV820). From 1971 
through 1977 the University focused on the survey of 
the remaining unsurveyed portions of the Park. The 
report states that |,897 prehistoric and historic sites 
were recorded (Smith 1987:59). 


In the fall of 1984 and summer of 1985, P-III Associ- 
ates, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah conducted a cadastral 
survey on Chapin Mesa. There are approximately 900 
sites located on Chapin Mesa although the exact loca- 
tion of these sites was uncertain prior to the project. 
Given the management preservation needs for accu- 
rate site locations it became necessary to conduct this 
type of survey. The main focus of the project was to 
relocate previously recorded archeological sixes and 
record newly discovered sites encountered during the 
course of the project. A total of 525 previously re- 
corded sites were located and seven new sites were 
found and reported (Lucius and Schroed! 1986). 


In 1989 and then again in 1991, Kathleen Fiero con- 
ducted a cultural resources inventory for replacement 
and relocation of ten power line poles near the north 
boundary of the Park to Navajo Hill-Far View, for 
Empire Electric Association, Cortez, Colorado. The 
entire power line corridor was intensively surveyed 
resulting in the discovery of a lithic and ceramic scat- 
ter (SMV3935) near a power-pole. The site was 
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avoided during the replacement of that pole (Fiero 
1991), 


Numerous NPS construction projects have been con- 
ducted within the four areas for the waterline project 
and have been surveyed for cultural resources in the 
form of Section 106 clearances, assessment of effect, 
and small Park projects. All of these reports are curated 
the Mesa Verde Research Center. 


The Division of Research and Resource Management 
for the past few years has been involved in the Global 
Positioning System (GPS )/Global Information System 
(GIS) to relocate previously recorded sites more accu- 
rately within the Park. This included using the equip- 
ment on the waterline corridor to locate the sites bor- 
dering and within the right-of-way. The entire Park 
has not been systematically surveyed for cultural re- 
sources especially in areas along the North and East 
Escarpments and in the western portion of the Park. 


Park Entrance Area Previous Research 


Thirteen archeological sites were previously recorded 
within the Park Entrance survey area between 2109- 
2170 m (6920-7120 ft) elevation (Lancaster and Goff 
1961, Smith 1977, Smith and Collins 1987, Smith 
1990, Weeth 1992) (Appendix B Table B.3). 


As early as 1961, an archeological survey of @ pro- 
posed reservoir, located in the southwest qua ter of 
the northwest quarter of Section 32, near the Park 
Entrance Area was conducted by Al Lancaster, Charlie 
Decker, and Lester Goff. There are no records of the 
amount of area covered in that survey. One 
Basketmaker III-Pueblo I rubble mound (SMV 1069) 
was observed and recorded. 


During the field season of 1977, the University of 
Colorado conducted a cultural resources inventory 
within Section 32 (the Park Entrance Area). One pre- 
historic site (SMV3386), a Pueblo II surface habita- 
tion site, three historic Navajo Sweat Lodges 
(SMV 3880, 3881, 3887), and one historic trash dump 
(SMV 3888) were recorded. A total of five prehistoric 
and historic cultural remains were recorded in Section 
32. 


On September 17, 1987, Chief Park Archeologist, Jack 
Smith, and Susan Collins conducted an intensive sur- 
vey of a proposed project area for the Park Entrance 








Comprehensive Design Plan, This area is located be- 
tween 244 m (800 ft) to 305 m (1000 ft) southwest 
from the Park Entrance kiosks. The Assessment for 
the Park Entrance Comprehensive Design Plan (1988) 
stated that this area has been designated for the future 
visitor center and research facility, Two Archaic camp 
sites (SMV3902 and SMV 3903), and one isolated find 
(MEVE 205/50411, a possible core chopper) were 
jound on the survey (Smith 1987). 


In 1989, Chief Park Archeologist, Jack Smith, con- 
ducted a cultural resources inventory for the new Wa- 
ter Treatment Plant, a waterline, and an access road. 
The project area was located west of the Park Entrance. 
A block survey measuring 229 m (750 ft) NW-SE by 
73 m (240 ft) NE-SW was inventoried. The length of 
the waterline was approximately 874 m (2780 ft) from 
the Water Treatment Plant to existing valve box, PRV 
#5 (Pressure Reducing Valve). The access road was 
approximately 220 m (720 ft) from the Treatment Fa- 
cility to the Park Entrance Road. According to the 
Assessment of Effect Form, no cultural resources were 
found within the areas to be affected (Smith 1989). 


In 1990, an area surrounding the Water Treatment Plant 
was archeologically surveyed by Chief Park Arche- 
ologist, Jack Smith, and Susan Collins. This area was 
proposed for permanent and seasonal employee hous- 
ing. Two historic sites, SMV3933, the entrance out- 
house, and 5MV3934, the Park Entrance trash dump, 
were discovered and recorded (Smith 1990). 


While the new Water Treatment Plant was under con- 
struction, two additional areas were impacted in the 
Park Entrance area because of the construction of a 
septic tank, leach field, sludge basin, drains, and in- 
stallation of electrical lines. One area was locate 
north of the facility, and the other was located to the 
east of the Water Treatment Plant. According to the 
Assessment of Effect Form, neither of the areas con- 
tained cultural resources (Smith 1990a). 


As part a survey for Phase II of the Mesa Verde Wa- 
terline Project, the park service lands in the Park En- 
trance area were surveyed by the Chief Park Arche- 
ologist, Jack Smith. No cultural resources were ob- 
served within the Park's boundary (Dominguez 1990). 


Flint Research Associates of Cortez, Colorado, con- 
ducted a Class III intensive archeological inventory of 
Mesa Verde National Park's existing waterline right- 
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of-way in 1991, The survey included areas from the 
present location of the Park Entrance Kiosks, south- 
west to the north rim of the mesa, Within the Park's 
boundary, approximately 1.6 km (1 mi) of existing 
waterline in the Park was surveyed. A corridor width 
of 61 m (200 ft) of the waterline was inventoried. 
Within the Park boundaries no cultural resources were 
found. 


On July 22, 1992, the Mesa Verde Waterline archeo- 
logical staff conducted a cultural resources inventory 
for the proposed Bookstore Repository for the Mesa 
Verde Museum Association. The project area was lo- 
cated west of and adjacent to the new Water Treat- 
ment Plant. An area of 110 m (360 ft) N-S by 79 m 
(260 ft) was examined. One Archaic lithic scatter 
(SMV3981) was recorded and tested for subsurface 
remains (Weeth 1992). 


Morefield Campground Area Previous Research 


Within a 1.6 km radius of Morefield Campground, 34 
prehistoric and historic sites have been recorded. Of 
the sites found in this area 21 were Pueblo II, 5 sites 
were Pueblo II-III, one was Pueblo III, two were his- 
toric, and 5 sites did not contain enough information 
to determine a time of use other than Prehistoric. The 
majority of the sites previously recorded appeared to 
be habitation sites (Appendix B Table B.4). 


Navajo Hill-Far View Previous Research 


Within a 1.6 km radius of the Navajo Hill-Far View 
area 148 prehistoric and historic sites have been re- 
corded (Appendix B Table B.5). One site was assigned 
to Basketmaker II]-Pueblo I and one site had evidence 
of continuous occupation from Basketmaker [I]-Pueblo 
III. Only one site was recorded as Pueblo I, and two 
sites were of the Pueblo I-Pueblo II period. The ma- 
jority of the sites, (61) found in this area were Pueblo 
II sites. Thirty-seven sites were Pueblo I1-Pueblo III, 
and only 15 sites were Pueblo III, the majority of which 
were mesa top and canyon bottom habitations. Only 
one cliff dwelling was found in the Navajo Hil!-Far 
View area. Six historic period sites were found, and 
24 other sites did not contain enough information to 
determine a time period of use more closely than Pre- 
historic. The majority of sites were habitation located 
at the heads of two drainage systems (East Fork 








Navajo Canyon and West Fork Little Soda Canyon) 
and the north rim. 


Chapin Mesa Previous Research 


The site density of Chapin Mesa is high. Previous re- 
search documentation had to be limited to the 500 sites 
reported in an area demarcated by the Navajo Canyon 
bottom to the west, the "Old Ute Reservation Bound- 
ary Line" or Township 34N line to the north of the 
Million Gallon Tank, Soda Canyon bottom to the east, 
and to the south a 1.6 km crescent including the upper 
portions of "Ruins Road" and "Cliff Palace-Balcony 
House Road". This area included most of Spruce Can- 
yon and the upper portions of Cliff Canyon. There 
were 20 Basketmaker III sites, 42 Basketmaker III- 
Pueblo I sites, one multi-component Basketmaker III- 
Pueblo II site, and one site which had evidence of con- 
tinuous occupation from Basketmaker II]-Pueblo III. 
There were 91 Pueblo | sites, 27 Pueblo I-Pueblo II 
sites, and one Pueblo |-Pueblo III site. The majority 
of the sites recorded within | .6 km radius of the project 
were the 137 Pueblo II sites. Only 12 Pueblo Il-Pueblo 
Ill sites were previously recorded. There were 102 
Pueblo III sites which were mainly cliff dwellings or 
cliff storage. There were 23 historic sites. Forty-one 
sites did not have enough information to determine the 
time period of use other than to indicate they were pre- 
historic (Appendix B Table B.6). 


Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project Phase 
Ifl Cultural Resource Inventory and Results 


Park Entrance Area ( SMV3977, SMT3980) 


In the Park Entrance area, as a result of the Mesa Verde 
Waterline Replacement Project Survey, two archeo- 
logical sites were found and recorded: SMV3977, the 
Mallet Homestead; and SMV3980, an Archaic/ 
Basketmaker II projectile point (Figure 5.18). 


One historic site (SMV3977), the Mallet Homestead, 
dating from 1870s to 1950s, was recorded during a 
1992 pedestrian survey conducted on a portion of the 
Waterline Replacement Project, Phase II] which was 
not included in the preliminary surveys. A segment of 
the waterline 701 m (2300 fi) in length and 6! m(200 
ft) wide was examined east of the Park Entrance Kiosks 
and north to the existing valve box, PRV (Pressure 
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Figure 5.18. Newly discovered archeological sites in 
the Park Entrance and Morefield Campground 
Areas. 





Reducing Valve) Station #5. The Mallet Homestead 
was directly in the right-of-way so the pipeline was 
rerouted around the site to protect it from construction 
activities. 

During the blading operations on the right-of-way, an 
isolated find (SMV3980), an Archaic/Basketmaker I] 
projectile point was recorded towards the western 
boundary line of the Park, within the waterline corri- 
dor. The large corner-notched projectile point made 
of fine grained quartzite was found along a high 
ridgeline on the western boundary of the Park. 


Four previously recorded sites (SMV3881, 5MV3933, 
5MV3934, 5MV3977) were observed near the pro- 
posed project area for the Raw and Finished Water 
Systems Project in the Park Entrance Area (Ives and 
Brisbin 1994). On August 29, 1994, Mesa Verde 
Waterline archeologists from the Division of Research 


and Resource Management conducted a Class Il cul: 
tural resources inventory for the proposed Raw and 
Finished Water Systems Project The location of this 
project included the Water Treatment Plant, Phase | 
and Phase II] waterline corridor, from the Park Ln- 
trance Trailer to the Valve Box PRV (Pressure Reduc- 
ing Valve) Station #5 The project involved modifica 
tions within the Water Treatment Plant and outside of 
the facility and installing a 100,000 gallon concrete 
raw water tank in the parking lot north of the Park 
entrance kiosks A new dual stee! pipeline approai- 
mately 427 m (1400 ft) from the Parking lot to PRV 
#5 was installed along the Phase III waterline corr- 
dot Electrical power and control lines will be installed 
underground, approximately 1263 m (4145 ft) from 
the new 100,000 gallon tank to the Water Treatment 
Plant using the Phase | and Phase II] waterline corn. 
dor Electrical power and control lines at a distance of 
317 m (1040 fi) from the proposed new tank to the 
Park Entrance Trailer were installed using the Phase 
Il] waterline corridor The project also will provide 


fire protection to Residence #4) by installing a new 
waterline and fire hydrant 


Morefield Campground Area (SMV 3975, SMV 3976) 


Two sites were encountered just west of the Morefield 
Campground Water Storage Tank on the access road 
during trenching activities associated with the Mesa 


Verde Waterline Replacement Project Phase IT] survey 
for the Morefield Campground distribution system in 


February 1992: isolated find SMV3975, and 
SMV 1976, a concentration of lithics and ceramics 
(Table 5.6) SMV 4976, the artifact concentration was 
found in the upper 10 cm level of the trench on the 
access road These sites are probably related to 
SMV 1088 a Late Pueblo Il-Barly Pueblo II] habita- 
tion located near to the present Morefield Campground 
Water Storage Tank The site which consisted of 17 
rooms, 2 kivas, and a midden was excavated, back- 
filled, and partially removed in 1965 


Navajo Hill-Far View 


Prior to construction a reconnaissance of the proposed 
line at Navajo Hill-Far View was conducted by the 
Division of Cultural Resources indicating that no cul- 
tural resources were observed within or adjacent to 
right-of-way (Smith 1991b) During construction of 
the Navajo Hill-Par View distribution system no cul- 
tural resources were encountered 


Chapin Mesa 


In the Chapin Mesa area of Mesa Verde National Park. 
numerous histonc features were located on the Mesa 
Verde Waterline nght-of-way such as masonry lined 
culverts, curve stones, and historic structures that were 
not documented prior to construction. The waterline 
proyect would affect almost every building located south 
of the Million Gallon Tank During construction of 
the waterline all histonc features were fenced, avoided, 


Table 56 Mesa Verde Segment. Park Entrance and Morefield Campground Newly Recorded Sites 





Elevation 
Ste Nu mber m (ft) Cultural Affiliation 
5M V3977 2143 Hatorc 
(7090) 
5M V39RO Archaic/Basket mak er 0 
5M V3975 2433 Anasazi 
(7980) 
5M V3976 2411 Pueblo 140 
(7907) 


Totale 4 


Site Type Ste Function 
Hamestead Farm ing 

Isolated Find Projectile Pow 
lsotated Find Ceramics 

Anifact Refuse from SMV1IOBB 
Concentration 
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and monitored to protect the recources In most cases 
the features and known sites were avoided bul eventu- 
ally one site SMV 3899 had to be mitigated 


During blading and trenching activities || sites were 
discovered eight prehistoric sites (SMV 4966, 
5MV3967, 5MV3969, 5MV3970, 5MV4971, 
SMV 1972, SMV 3978, SMV 3982), two historic sites 
(SMV1973 and 5MV3987), and one isolated find 
(SMV 1984) Two prehistoric sites were reevaluated 
(SMV 1945 and SMV 4899), and one prehistoric/his- 
toric site was reevaluated (SMV 9942) (Table 5.7 and 
Figure 5.19) 


During the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project, 
on June |, 1993, Bruce J. Noble, Jr. from the National 


Park Service-Interagency Resources Division-Preser- 


vation Planning Branch, Washing.on D.C , submitted 
a document to nominate to the National Register of 
Historic Places, 6 multiple property groups on Chapin 
Mesa. These properties were related to two historic 
contexts | The Establishment of Barly National Park 
Service Admunistrative Facilities in Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park, 1921-1931 and 2. Depression-era Devel- 
opment in Mesa Verde National Park, 1931-1942. The 
sik Nominated historic districts are the CCC Camp (a 
combination of sites SMV3938 and 5MV4949), 
Residental Area (SMV 9991), Utility Area (SMV 3990), 
Navajo Hogan (SMV 4992), Campground (SMV 3941) 
A seventh district, the Mesa Verde Administrative Dis- 
trict, was recorded in 1987 on the National Register as 
Site SMT9790 in Montezuma County. It includes 
SMV 3962, the Spruce Tree Maintenance Yard. 


Table 5.7 Mesa Verde Segment. Chapin Mesa Area. Newly Discovered and Reevaluated Cultural Resources 





Cultural 
Swe Nu miber Bley aterm Affibation Sue Type Sae Function 
sm V i800" 2137 (7010) Pueblo It Kaln Ceramic Firing 
$m V 3042" 2165 (7100) Prehwstore/ Check Dame W ater Control 
Heston 
SMV 3045" 2116 (6940) Pueblo I! Kal Ceramic PF inng 
5M V 1966 2152 (7060) Pueblo ti Kile Ceram Finng 
5M V 3967 2149 (7050) Pueblo tl Kiln Ceramic P iting 
5M Vv 1969 2137 (7010) Pueblo I! Kiln Ceramic Firing 
$M V19070 2134 (7000) Anasazi Hearth Food Processime 
$M V3971 2149 (7050) Anawari Pa Feature indeter mmate 
$m V9972 2134 (7000) Pueblo tl Kiln Ceramic F ining 
SM v3973 2137 (7010 Pueblo Il K sin Ceramax Finng 
sm Vv3078 2189 (7180) Bask maker 0! Bure! (interment) =|: Indivedual 
sm Vv 3082 2146 (7040) Pueblo tH! Kiln Ceram Pinng 
SMV 1084 2122 (6960) Bask comaker 01 / leotsted F ind Projedile Pow: 
Pueblo | 
5M Vv3087 2111 925) Anasazi Hearth Food Process img 
Total New = 1! 


Tot! Reevaluated «= * 





Note * = sites that were prev sously recontied but affected by the w aterline project 








Figure 5.19. Mese Verde Segment, Chapin Meso 
Area, newly discovered and reevaluated sites. 


Description of Archeological Sites Found as a Result 
of Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project Phase 
Ill in the Park Entrance Area 


Site 5MV3977. Historic Mallet Homestead, 
Description 


Site SMV 4977, the Mallet Site, consisted of the re- 
mains of an histonc penod farm/ranch/homestead of 
the late 1870s-1950s located to the northeast of the 
present overflow parking lot north of the Park entrance 
kiosks (Figure 5.20). Site SMV 3977 was considered 
eligible of the National Register primarily in the con- 
text of ranching and farming and thematically as early 
twentieth century and Depression Era settlement in the 
Colorado Plateau Twelve surface features were re- 
corded at thes site over and area 100 m N-S by 100 m 
E-W It was avoided during construction of the Mesa 
Verde Waterline 


Feature | was a dugout with a vertical post on the 
western end Judging from the isolation, the post ap- 
peared to be the remains of a utility pole. The dugout 
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depression was 9m b-W by 3m N-S and | m in depth 
The depression was filled with historic refuse paint, 


coffee, solder-hole milk cans, and other unknown sol- 
der-hole cans, a three-piece ring mold clear glass bottle 
base with no marks, (wo rectangular clear glass bottle 
bases | Ve" by 2 V4" with no makers mark (possible 
medicine bottles), a cabin shaped log cabin syrup can, 
tobacco tins, an oval press lid for a tin “Rawleigh’s 
TRADEMARK REG” 3 1/4" by 2 1/8", zine/tin can: 
ning jar lide with milk -glass canning jar liners, rubber 
boots, and white china fragments 


Feature 2 was a circular depression | m in diameter at 
a depth of }m. The feature was approximately 5 m 
northeast of Feature | The depression was probably 
a cistern 


Feature 3 was a square depression, 4m N-S by } mE- 
W and 50 cm in depth. It was approximately 5 m 
northeast of Feature 2. The feature had a milled wooden 
box in the bottom of the depression lt had a milled 
square post with milled lumber fragments surround- 
ing tt and might have been a spring house 


Between Features 2 and 3, and north of Feature 3 were 
sparse historic refuse scatter including crockery frag- 
ments with cream glaze exterior and interior, white 
china fragments including one with a yellow rose and 
green leaves applied decoration, a 6° diameter can lid 
cut with a lever can opener, a Ys" mother-of-pearl but- 
ton with a diamond shaped recess for the thread and 
two holes, a faceted round depression glass container, 
two tobacco tins, two key-opened coffee can lids, crock: 
ery with a brown glaze extenor and cream glaze inte- 
rior, a 6" diameter crockery sewer pipe brown glazed 
extenor and intenor 


Feature 4 was a cleared level area with an abundance 
of milled lumber fragments. possibly an outbuilding 
such as a bunkhouse 


Feature 5 was a squarish shallow depression | m in 
diameter and 20 cm deep. with milled lumber frag- 
ments around the exterior This feature may represent 
a privy. 

Feature 6, located east of Feature 4, was the remains 
of a pole corral. The juniper posts averaged 15 cm in 


diameter with an average length of | 8m = Approxt- 
mately 40 posts remained The feature included a tree 


cut to approximately |.8 m above ground level and 





















































Figure 5.20. Site SM'V9977, the Mallet Homestead Site. 


used as a gate post to the south-southwest of Feature | 
One “CALUMET 5 Ibs. BAKING POWDER FULL 
WEIGHT ABSOLUTELY PURE” lid was observed 
im the corral area 


Feature 7 was a concentration of milled lumber frag- 
ments, possibly the remains of a small outbuilding 
Only one baking powder lid was observed 


Feature 8 was a linear berm surrounding the site to the 
north and east of the site, with a slight depression to 
the interior of the site. The berm established the outer 


boundary of the site and was probably a ditch. 
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A scatter of historic refuse was visible between Fea- 
ture 8 and 3. The trash scatter included a 44" mother- 
of-pear! button with a diamond shaped recess and two 
holes, aquamarine and cobalt blue glass fragments, and 
white china fragments 

Feature 9 was a coal dump and refuse scatter measur- 
ing 5m N-S by 5m E-W. The trash scatter included 
two rectangular milk glass cold cream containers with 
“POND” pressed in the short sides with raised letters, 
white china fragments including a fluted cup sherd, 
two milk glass canning jar liners “PLAIN LINER", 
one metal canning jar liner “MASON PAT...31 15”, 


two clear glass ring seal canning jar necks, 12° diam: 
eter cleat glass bottle, milled lumber fragments with 
manufactured wire nails, brown bottle glass, a tobacco 
in that reads "...O Cigarette Tobaceo... Than The 
Best..oky... Leaf Tobacco... ned In Natural... Nature's 
Way Mild And Mellow... Tobacco Co", an amethyst 
bottle base "MPG CO..NTED CHICAGO.ILL.”, an 
amethyst glass applied neck stoppered-top bottle neck. 
a metal canning lid container “Boonomy Jar Kerrs Glass 
MFG CO”, two brown glass crown-capped long -neck 
beer bottle necks, aquamarine flat glass, aquamarine 
rectangular octagonal bottle base | 4%" by V4" with 
manufacturing mark "I" (medicine bottle), an oval co- 
coa press tin lid, a lever can opener opened 6° diam. 
eter can lid, a 4° diameter clear glass ring-sealed can- 
ning jar neck (not screw-top), crockery fragments 
glazed brown extenor and cream interior, white china 
fragment with five petal pink flower with green leaves 
applique, an amethyst jar neck for a ring-sealed can- 
ning jar (not screw), coffee cans opened by a rolling 
edge can opener, and 1/2 Ib. coffee cans key opened. 


Feature 10 was the remains of the main house. The 
sandstone foundation consisted of two parallel rows 
of unshaped sandstone blocks that averaged 30 cm in 
diameter The rows were about 6 m in length and ap- 
proximately 5 m apart 


Feature || was a concentration of cut posts and milled 
lumber 


Feature |2 was a concentration of coal residue about 
4m in diameter 


In June 1992, Park Ranger Naturalist Marilyn Colyer 
and volunteer Pat Oppelt conducted an oral history 
interview with Tom Stevenson, about SMV 3977 (Mal- 
let Homestead) The site was also commonly known 
as the Hallar Camp and the Wattle Homestead. 
Stevenson, a farmer and rancher from Mancos, Colo- 
rado, was familiar with the historic farmibies and this 
area as a resident for the last 70 years. Tom was ac- 
companied to the stte, and he examined the remains, 
and offered his ideas about the site. The house was 
about 20 by 30 ft, gray clapboard, and (wo stories tall 
The house was moved to the meadow north of Point 
Lookout Station but later burned in a forest fire. Just 
east of the house foundation was the remains of a yard 
fence. The 30 ft tall puniper post with a threaded insu- 
lator peg was part of the Park's phone line. The phone 
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line remnant was just a amall section of the Knife Bdge 
Phone System that ran through the site in the 1920s. 
The large sandstone blocks located south of the site 
and north of the parking lot show chiseled grooves: 
Tom thought these were being shaped for the Park's 
road culvert headings during the CCC era. Tom also 
discussed a Navajo road camp, he remembered as a 
young man, but could not recall the specific year This 
camp consisted of four to six forked stick hogans just 
outside of the Park's west boundary line The struc: 
tures were made of logs, jumper bark, and thrown-on 
dirt’ The people camped there for several summers. 
The Navajo men worked on the Mesa Verde road on 
the west side of Park Point. 


SMV 3980, Late Arc!.aic/Basketmaker II] Projectile 
Pownt 


Site SMV 3980 was an isolated find The projectile point 
was found on the top of a north-south trending ridge 
under an existing power line, within the power line 
and existing waterline right-of-way The area was dis- 
turbed by blading operations The projectile point was 
manufactured from a light gray quartzite (Mornson 
quartzite). The artifact is related to possibly Late Ar- 
chaic/Basketmaker I] period The ndgeline where the 
projectile point was found provided a commanding view 
of the smaller drainage systems and meadows within 
the western portion of the Park entrance providing a 
favorable view for hunters of large and small game 


migrating from one major drainage area to the other 
(Figure 5.21). Isolated Finds are not considered elt- 


gible for the National Register. 
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Figure 5.21. SMV 3980, isolated projectile point. 














Description of Archeological Sites Found as a Result 
of the Mesa Verde Waterline Project Phase HI in 
the Morefield Campground Area 


5MV 4975, Mancos Gray Ceramic Sherd 


Site SMV 4975 was an isolated Mancos Gray ceramic 
sherd was found during trenching activities just west 
of the Morefield Campground Water Storage Tank 
(400,000 gallon tank) on the access road. Isolated finds 
are not considered eligible for the National Register 


SMV 9976, Lithic and Ceramic Concentration 


Site SMV 3976 consisted of a concentration of lithics 
and, ceramics ic vad during trenching activities. The 
artifacts included 10 corrugated body sherds, a Mancos 
Corrugated sherd, 3 Mancos Black-on-white sherds, a 
McEimo Black-on-white sherd, 6 whiteware sherds, 2 
pieces of Morrison Chert flaked lithic debitage, one 
prece of silicified siltstone flaked lithic debitage and 
one mano fragment. The artifact concentration was 
found on the southern edge of an existing access road 
constructed in the late 1960s. The artifacts were found 
in the upper 10 cm level within the trench and scat- 
tered over a very large area outside of the trench on the 
southern slope of the access road. No subsurface ma- 
terials were observed below the upper 10 cm to base 
of trench, which was approximately | 5 m deep. 


The concentration of artifacts at Site SMV 3976 is not 
eligible for the National Register because the artifacts 
may be related to the excavations of Site SMV 1088, 
located were the present water tank resides. It 1s pos- 
sible that the artifacts were mixed up in the construc- 
tron fill during the late 1960s construction of the water 
tank and the access road. 


Description of Archeological Sites Found as a Result 
of the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project 


Phase 111 on Chapin Mesa 


Fifteen archeological sites were discovered during 
monitoring of the Chapin Mesa Distribution System 
construction. Twelve of these sites were excavated or 
mitigated and are discussed in separate chapters: kiln 
sites SMV3899, 5MV3967, 5MV3966, 5MV3972, 
5MV3969, 5MV3945, 5MV3982; hearth sites 
5MV3987, 5MV3970; a bell shaped pit feature, 
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5MV 3971, an historic pit feature, SMV 4973, a burial 
SMV 3978, and prehistoric and historic check dams, 
SMV 1942. SMV 1984 was avoided during construc: 
tion and is discussed here 


SMV 3984 


Site SMV 14984 was an isolated find consisting of a 
pray quartzite serrated comer-notched projectile point 
(Figure 5.22). The projectile point was found west of 
the Park's library within the waterline right-of-way. 
Isolated finds are not considered eligible for the Na- 
tional Register 

















Figure 5.22. SMV 3984, isolated projectile point. 


Historic Sites on Chapin Mesa 

In addition to the archeological sites which were found 
along the pipeline route, Mesa Verde Waterline Re- 
placement Project Phase III construction affected al- 
most every building on the lower portion of Chapin 
Mesa. No site forms existed for the historic building 
areas which the waterline construction affected, then 
again site numbers were assigned but the forms were 
never completed Site forms were completed and re- 
sults are reported in the chapter on Mesa Verde Seg- 
ment Testing and Excavation and the Historic chapter: 
5MT9790 Mesa Verde Administrative District, 
5MV 3938, Historic District E.C.W., Utility Area; 
5MV 3939 Historic District NP-SC; SMV3941, His- 
toric District CCC Mesa Verde Campground, 
5M V 3990 Historic District, CCC Maintenance Yard; 
5MV3991, Historic District CCC Utility Camp; 


SMV 3992, Historic District Navajo Hogan, SMV 3909, 
Water Catchment System head of Spruce Canyon, 
5MV 3940, CCC Camp NP-6C; 5MV3962, 1920s 
Spruce Tree Maintenance Yard, SMV 3963, the Deep 
Water Well; 5MV3964, Chapin Mesa Water Caich- 
ment System, 5MV3965, Spring Water Storage; 
SMV 3989, the Million Gallon Tank; 


Discussion of Settlement Patterns and Land Use 
Within Mesa Verde National Park 


The archeological sites found during the Mesa Verde 
Waterline Replacement Project Phase II] within Mesa 
Verde National Park add information to our understand- 
ing of prehistoric and historic settlement patterns. Al- 
though the data from surrounding sites are in some 
cases incomplete, a general picture of these patterns 
through time ts apparent. 


There have been three previous studies of prehistoric 
settlement distribution within the Park (Hayes 1964; 
Rohn 1977; Smith 1987). The discussion of the Mesa 
Verde Waterline Replacement Project survey data and 
their relation to the cultural resources in Mesa Verde 
National Park will be presented in terms of the four 
areas affected by the Mesa Verde Waterline Keplace- 
ment Project Phase II]: Park Entrance, Morefield 
Campground, Navajo Hill-Far View, and Chapin Mesa. 
The Pecos Classification System will be used and site 
types discussed in terms of their physical characteris- 
tics in broad terms due to the inconsistencies in the 
survey data through time. 

Park Entrance Area Settlement Pattern 


Research associated with the Mesa Verde Waterline 
Replacement Project Phase III has added to our un- 
derstanding of the settlement patterns in the Park En- 
trance Area. The Archaic/Basketmaker II projectile 
point (SMV3980), represents evidence of prehistoric 
hunting activities on the divide between the Mancos 
and McEImo drainage systems from as early as 1000 
B.C.-A.D. 450. The Mallet Homestead (5MV3977), 
represents historic use of the Park area during the | 870s 
and early 1900s. With the evidence from previous re- 
search, it is clear that the Park Entrance Area was used 
prehistorically from Archaic through Pueblo II times 
for hunting and gathering and for habitation. Histori- 
cally the land use changed from private homesteaders 
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to National Park development, preservation, and ad- 
ministration, 


The earliest documented sites in the Park Entrance area 
were three Archaic sites (SMV3902, SMV 3903 and 
SMV 3981) seasonal procurement camps (consisting 
basically of lithic debitage, lithic tools scrapers, grav- 
ers, core tools, projectile points, and one hand manos) 
and one isolated find (MEVE 205/50411 a possible 
Archaic chopper). Lithic material types were varied 
and some such as obsidian and chalcedony were not 
locally available. Two of the three Archaic sites 
(SMV3902 and 5MV 3903) had possible hearths. The 
location of these sites indicates that nomadic hunter 
and gatherers found the Park Entrance area suitable to 
procure and process plant and animal resources found 
along the ridges and knolls that protrude along a topo- 
graphic “divide” between the Mancos Valley and the 
Montezuma Valley. Although the Park Entrance area 
was marginal in terms of a long term occupation, sea- 
sonal use and camps of the nomadic groups were found. 


Historic sites in the Park Entrance Area document the 
changes in land use from homesteading (Mallet Home- 
stead 5MV3977), to construction work by Navajo 
employees (3 sweat lodges) to establishment of the 
National Park entrance area with Historic Residence 
#41 and associated facilities. Residence #41 completed 
in 1931, is an example of the Modified Pueblo Revival 
architecture. This residence is located west of the en- 
trance to the Park and east of the Water Treatment 
Facility. Residence #41 is architecturally and histori- 
cally significant in the areas of Politics/Government 
and Community Planning and Development. 


The issue of development has played a prominent role 
in park affairs since Jessie L. Nusbaum became Su- 
perintendent in 1921. At the time, Nusbaum imple- 
mented his plan to move the Park headquarters from 
the nearby town of Mancos into the Park itself. Al- 
though most of the headquarters facilities were con- 
structed in the park's Spruce Tree Camp on Chapin 
Mesa, the decision to build the Entrance Residence in 
a separate location related to Nusbaum's interest in 
operating the Park from within Park boundaries. The 
Entrance Residence provided a dwelling place for the 
person who staffed the nearby park entrance booth 
(Noble 1993: Section 8 and 1). 








The historic entrance booth no longer exists, but the 
walkway that led to the booth is present. The walk- 
way, consisting of unshaped sandstone slabs, begins 
at the front door entrance of Residence #41 and heads 
east to the Park's boundary fence and disappears un- 
der the present highway. Immediately adjacent to Resi- 
dence #4] are two Park entrance historic signs. The 
(wo signs were probably constructed in 1938 by the 
CCC when they were remodeling Residence #41. 
Approximately 46 m (150 ft) to the south of Residence 
#41 are the remains of the Park's Entrance Outhouse 
(5MV3933). The Entrance Outhouse was constructed 
in 1932 and was used until approximately 1971 when 
the structure was dismantled ond filled. To the west of 
5MV 3933, approximately 10 m (32 fi) is the 1956 
Park Entrance Trash Dump (SMV3934). 


Morefield Campground Area Settlement Pattern 


The archeological sites found during the Mesa Verde 
Waterline Replacement Project Phase III in the 
Morefield Campground Area reflect the intense 
Pueblo II occupation of the area. Sites SMV 3975 and 
5MV 3976 contained artifacts related to the Late Pueblo 
Il-Early Pueblo IT] as did SMV 1088 which was exca- 
vated, backfilled and partially removed in 1965. Pueblo 
II] occupation was sparse in the Morefield Campground 
Area with abandonment of the area by prehistoric popu- 
lations by A.D. 1200. Historic use of the Morefield 
Campground Area was indicated iy a sweat lodge used 
by road construction workers and by Prater Reservoir, 
an early attempt to store water for the Par'.. 


The majority of the sites recorded in the Morefield 
Campground and vicinity were occupied during the 
Pueblo Il period (A.D. 900-1100) (Figure 5.23). The 
Pueblo II sites were mainly habitation sites and were 
located at the head of Morefield Canyon surrounded 
by the three large mesa tops (Prater Ridge, Point Look- 
out Ridge, and the East Rim) along the North and East 
Escarpment. Two sites were located on top of Prater 
Ridge to the southwest and three sites are located on 
the ridge of the East Rim. While five were located on 
east facing benches overlooking the Mancos Valley 
Two sites were located on the slope of Lone Cone, 
with another concentration around Kiva Point. The 
rest were located in the valley floor. Most of these 
habitation sites were “L-shaped” rubble mounds rang- 
ing from small (1 to 4 room with or without kiva de- 
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pression) to large (up to 17 room~ and two kivas). 
During the Pueblo II period the sites appeared to ag- 
gregate toward the head of the canyon Approximately 
3.2 km south in Morefield Canyon, Smith reported an 
intense Pueblo I] community utilizing Morefield Can- 
yon and the ridge and ridge slopes (Smith 1987:71- 
73). Sporadic Pueblo II sites are located between the 
two areas throughout the canyon. Morefield Canyon 
must have been a good location to sustain a large popu- 
lation during the Pueblo Il time period. 


During the Pueblo III period (A.D. 1100-1300) there 
was a decline of the intense aggregation of Pueblo II 
sites at the head of Morefield Canyon. Five sites have 
been assigned Pueblo [-Pueblo II] with only one Pueblo 
Ill cliff storage room reported for this area. The move- 
ment appears to shift to the ndge slopes and ridge tops 
while the canyon itself is sparsely inhabited. This pat- 
tern is the same 3.2 km south in Morefield Canyon 
(Smith 1987:75-77), where there area few habitation 
sites during early Pueblo II]. There appears to be an 
abandonment process of the entire eastern portion Mesa 
Verde from School Section Canyon east to the Mancos 
River (Smith 1987: 75-77). 














Figure 5.23. Distribution of known prehistoric and 
historic sites within 1.6 km of the |‘ orefield 
Campground Area of the project. 


Historic sites in the Morefield Canyon Area relate to 
early Park development. A Navajo sweat lodge on the 
Point Lookout Ridge was used during Nusbaum’'s su- 
perimtendency. The site relates to the “day labor” when 
Nusbaum hired Navajo workers to build the Park roads. 
The other historic site in Morefield Canyon was an 
historic earthen dam named "Prater Reservoir,” which 
relates to the continual struggle for adequate water in 
the Park. 


Navajo Hill-Far View Area Settlement Pattern 


Although no new site discoveries were made in the 
Navajo Hill-Far View area as a result of the Mesa Verde 
Waterline Replacement Project Phase II, information 
on the prehistoric settlement pattern can be derived 
from the 148 sites documented from Basketmaker III 
through Pueblo III. The historic sites relate to early 
Park development with Navajo sweat lodges, a corral, 
and historic water control features. 


Two sites in the Navajo Hill-Far View contained a 
Basketmaker II] (A.D. 450-750) component. One of 
these sites was located at the head and west side of 
West Fork Little Soda Canyon and the other located 
on a large bench between the confluence of the West 
Fork Little Soda Canyon and the East Fork Little Soda 
Canyon. The closest Basketmaker IT] community was 
the Plum Tree | settlement, 1.6 km south of Far View 
Ruin Group (Rohn 1977:271). 


In the Navajo Hill-Farview Area Pueblo | period (A.D. 
750-900) sites were located on the east side of Chapin 
Mesa in the canyons slopes and benches. Two were 
located at the head of the West Fork Little Soda Can- 
yon, while two sites were located on the bench near 
the confluence of West Fork and East Fork Little Soda 
Canyons. The fourth Pueblo I site was located in Soda 
Canyon. 


Within the |.6 km radius of the Navajo Hill-Far View 
area, 100 Pueblo Il (A.D. 900-1100) sites have been 
documented. Two sites indicated that there was con- 
tinuous occupation from Pueblo I-Pueblo II, 61 sites 
were assigned to the Pueblo II and 37 sites fell into the 
Pueblo Il-Pueblo II] period. There was a series of sites 
located on Navajo Mesa and at the head of East Fork 
Navajo Canyon and a small cluster of sites along the 
Park highway north of Navajo Hill proper at the head 
of West Fork Little Soda Canyon. Another cluster 


was located south of the Visitor Center on the canyon 
slopes and moving up the drainage along the benches 
near the confluence of the West Fork and East Fork 
Little Soda Canyon. To the southeast of the project 
area between Little Soda Canyon and Soda Canyon 
was a Pueblo Il community called the Battleship Rock 
Complex. The area was covered with multicompo- 
nent and multiple large complex structures covering 
every available parcel of land, a situation typical of 
the Pueblo II time period in the Park. 


During the Pueblo ITI period (A.D. 1100-1300) in the 
Navajo Hill-Far View area there was a significant re- 
duction in population as well as a movement mainly 
into the alcoves and utilization of the talus slopes, even 
though the mesa tops were sporadically occupied The 
population for the Pueblo II] period was reduced to 
half of the existing population from the previous pe- 
nod. Fifty-two Pueblo III sites were found within a 
1.6 km radius of the Navajo Hill-Far View project area. 
The majority of the sites (37 out of the 52) of this 
Pueblo Il-Pueblo III time period ranged from small 
structures to multicomponent and complex sites with 
possible continuous occupation. Only one cliff dwell- 
ing was reported in this area, site SMV3742 “Four 
Window House" consisting of 8 rooms. 


Chapin Mesa Prehistoric Settlement Pattern 


The |! archaeological sites found on Chapin Mesa as 
a result of the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement 
Project phase II] enhanced our understanding of pre- 
historic settlement patterns and land use. The discov- 
ery of the six sites (SMV3966, SMV 3967, SMV3969, 
5MV3972, SMV3973, SMV3982) containing prehis- 
toric pottery firing kilns provided a significant oppor- 
tunity for understanding the technology of Anasazi 
pottery production and the location of kilns in relation 
to habitation sites. The Chapin Mesa area has a long 
history of human occupation from the early Anasazi 
Basketmaker populations through the abandonment of 
the mesas in Late Pueblo ITI; to the early explorers and 
homesteaders; to the various stages of Mesa Verde 
National Park's development. 


Nine projectile points relating to the Late Archaic and 
Basketmuker II Periods (1000 B.C.-A.D. 450) have 
been found on Chapin Mesa (Hayes 1964, Rohn 1977, 
Smith 1987) These artifacts probably indicate that 
the land was used for hunting in that early time period. 






































































































Figure 5.24. Distribution of prehistoric and historic archeological sites within a 1.6 km radius of the Navajo Hill- 
Farview area of the project. 
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The majority of Basketmaker III] (A.D, 450-750) sites 
on Chapin Mesa were located toward the interior of 
the mesa and along ndgelines where the deep loess soil 
for farming was present. A few Basketmaker III sites 
were lightly scattered throughout Spruce Mesa (Rohn 
1977). On Chapin Mesa in the vicinity of the Million 
Gallon Tank, there were two Basketmaker III setile- 
ments (Rohn 1977). The Basketmaker II] interment 
(SMV 3978) discovered during the Mesa Verde Water- 
line Replacement Project was located south and west 
of those settlements. The gray quartzite serrated cor- 
ner-notched projectile point (SM V 3984) found in the 
waterline right-of-way further indicates prehistoric use 
for hunting during this time period. 


There was a definite population expansion from 
Basketmaker II] to Pueblo I in the Chapin Mesa area. 
These Pueblo | sites (A.D. 750-900) were basically 
located on the interior of the mesa and the ndgelines. 
The location of the Pueblo I habitation sites appeared 
to cluster more tightly together in some areas. Farm- 
ing and long term habitations are indicated. Within 
ihe waterline project area on Chapin Mesa there were 
six Pueblo | settlements (Rohn 1977). 


The Pueblo I period (A.D. 900-1100) in the Chapin 
Mesa area was one of great expansion of the Anasazi 
farming population. The Pueblo II sites were still dis- 
tributed on the intenor of the mesa along the numer- 
ous ndgelines on Chapin Mesa. The sites appeared to 
be more clustered in the southern end of the Park where 
the "nesa top ts broader perhaps for more intensified 
farming. The ridgelines in the upper portion of the 
project area are more constricted. Along Spruce Mesa 
to the west, the sites were lightly scattered on the mesa 
top. Six Early Pueblo Il settlements were located on 
Chapin Mesa (Rohn 1977): Mummy Lake I, Sun 
Temple Ridge |, Site 299 and three unnamed site 
groups. The eight sites with Pueblo II prehistoric pot- 
tery firing kilns (SMV3899, 5MV3945, SMV3966, 
5MV 3967, 5MV3969, 5MV3972, 5MV3973, and 
5MV 3982) were probably related to these or other 
Pueblo Il communities. The major concentration of 
kiln sites was in the Museum Loop Road area. 


Pueblo Ill (A.D. 1100-1300) sites on Chapin Mesa 
were scattered along the mesa tops with intense utili- 
zation of the alcoves where numerous (cliff dwellings) 
sites have been documented. This period shows a shift 
in the location of the sites from the utilization of the 
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mesa tops towards the edges of the mesa and into the 
alcoves and the talus slopes (Rohn 1977). 


Refining our Understanding of the Prehistoric 
Settlement Pattern in Mesa Verde National Park 


The Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project, Phase 
IT] just happened to be located in four areas of Mesa 
Verde National Park ranging from low to high site den- 
sity and representing human occupation from prehis- 
toric times to historic times. The overall impressions 
of the project vary with location: from the Park En- 
trance, to Morefield Campground, to the upper Chapin 
Mesa area (Navajo Hill-Far View), to the lower end of 
Chapin Mesa. The data we have on settlement distri- 
bution show an overall picture of the changing Anasazi 
occupation over time. The three surveys that were 
conducted by Hayes (1964), Rohn (1977) and Smith 
(1987) created the basic background data into which 
the information from the sites discovered and evalu- 
ated on the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project 
fit. 


The discovery of Archaic and Basketmaker I! procure- 
ment sites in the Park Entrance area was a significant 
contribution to our understanding of prehistory. These 
type of sites are probably also present under the Pueblo 
II] structures in the alcove sites. Future studies into 
these sites are warranted. 


The Anasazi Culture from Basketmaker III through 
Pueblo III] settlement distribution needs to be inten- 
sively studied in Park locations other than Wetherill 
Mesa and Chapin Mesa. The Wetherill Mesa and 
Chapin Mesa sites need to be reevaluated in light of 
new recordation methods, new ceramic and tool typol- 
ogy, new site attribute types, and site function. Tak- 
ing the University of Colorado's survey data base and 
completing the survey of the entire Park would show 
site distributions in those areas for all time periods of 
Anasazi Culture. The apparent movement of popuia- 
tions from the eastern portion of the Park to the west 
portion of the Park needs further study. Data from 
excavation may show why the eastern side of the Park 
was abandoned by late Pueblo III times (Smith 1987). 


Studies are needed on how the early Basketmaker III 
inhabitants utilized water and if in fact they also cre- 
ated reservoirs, terraces, and check dams to control 
water. The control of water should be studied through- 








out all periods of Anasazi Culture and how the reser- 
voirs, ditches, check dams, terraces, and peck-basins 
functioned as a whole on each mesa. 


One of the other questions to be considered is how the 
community clusters located at the heads of most of the 
major drainages on the North Rim relate to the com- 
munities in the Montezuma Valley at the base of the 
North Escarpment. And it is hard to imagine that there 
is absolutely no evidence of ancestral Nooche and 
Dineh within the Park. It is very possible that as soon 
as the surface attribute signatures of these sites have 
been identified they may be found within the Park 
boundaries. 


Summary of the Mesa Verde Woterline Replacement 
Project Cultural Resource Data Base 


During the construction phase of the Mesa Verde 
Waterline Replacement Project Phase III a total of 47 
sites was discovered and recorded over a noncontigu- 
ous 43 ha survey area and along the 63 km pipeline 
within the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project 
area. The cultural resources ranged from the Late Ar- 
chaic period through the Anasazi (Ancestral Pueblo) 
period through the Euro-American Historic period. 


It appears that in the Mancos Segment the settlement 
pattern was one of prehistoric procurement sites in the 
uplands and historic homesteads. 


In the Montezuma Valley Segment there was sparse 
occupation by Archaic and Basketmaker II popula- 
tions with an increase in site density by Basketmaker 
I1I-Pueblo Il. A perceived Pueblo II expansion may 
be related more to survey coverage than actual num- 
ber of sites. It appears that known Pueblo III sites 
were confined to the base of the north escarpment of 
Mesa Verde. Historic sites included homesteads and 
trails through the valley and over the north escarp- 
ment to Mesa Verde. 


In Mesa Verde National Park, new discoveries of Ar- 
chaic and Basketmaker II procurement sites in the Park 
Entrance area deepen our knowledge of prehistory. 
Basketmaker III sites are located toward the interior 
of the mesa and along the ridgelines where deep soil is 
present. Population expansion is evident in Pueblo | 
times with locations in the same good farming areas. 
There is an even greater expansion of population evi- 
dent in the Pueblo II time period with sites tending to 
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be more clustered in the southern end of the Park where 
the mesa top is broader, Prehistoric pottery firing kilns 
of the Pueblo II time period were also found on the 
mesa top. Pueblo II sites also cluster in an around 
Morefield Campground. Pueblo III sites reflect a 
locational shift in settlement pattern from the mesa tops 
to the alcoves, talus slopes and mesa edges. Historic 
sites in the Park reflect not only Park development and 
construction using contract labor but also early home- 
steading in the Park area. 
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CHAPTER 6 


MANCOS VALLEY SEGMENT TESTING 
AND EXCAVATION: SITES 5MT10969, 
5MT4035, SMT11731, SMT11732, 
5MT11733 


Joel M. Brisbin 


This chapter deals primarily with the archeological 
testing and mitigation of five sites in the Mancos Val- 
ley Segment of the Mesa Verde Waterline Project. Two 
historic sites and three prehistoric sites were investi- 
gated in the Upper Mancos Valley north of Chicken 
Creek: SMT10969 (an historic homestead); SMT4035 
(the historic Rio Grande Southern narrow gauge rail- 
road grade); 5SMT11731, SMT11732, and SMT11733 
(three prehistoric upland procurement camps) (Table 
6.1). 


Mancos Valley Segment Physiographic Setting 


The physiographic setting of the Mancos Valley Seg- 
ment of the Waterline Replacement Project is charac- 
terized by southwest trending ndges and hillocks sepa- 
rated by small shallow valleys. The underlying stra- 
tum is predominantly Mancos Shale which overlies 
massive beds of Dakota Sandstone. The Mancos Shale 
is the parent material for most of the soils in this area 
The Greenhorn Member of the Mancos Shale Forma- 
tion outcrops in the Mancos Segment and is character- 
ized by beds of limestone (Griffitts 1990:44). Chicken 
Creek to the southeast and Mud Creek to the north- 
west are the only two permanent streams. They drain 


Table 6.1. Sites Archeologically Tested in the Mancos 
Valley Segment 





Sae Number Sae Type Cultural Affiliation 

5M T4035 Narrow Gauge Euro-American 
Railroad Grade 

SMT10969 Habitation Euro-American 

SMT11731 Procurement Camp Archac/Anasazi 

SMT11732 Procurement Camp Archac/Anasazi 

SMT11733____ Procurement Camp Archaic/Anasazi 


to the southwest where they join the Mancos River 
near the western boundary of the Mancos Valley 
(Figure 6.1). 


5MT10969; Historic Homestead 

The historic homestead habitation site, SMT 10969, was 
most likely occupied starting in the mid 1930s and was 
abandoned at some point prior to 1949. It was located 
on land administered by the U.S. Bureau of Land 
Management in Township 35 North, Range 13 West, 
in Section 20 at 2177 m (7140 ft) elevation. Of the 
identifiable features at the site, only one (Structure 1) 
was excavated because it extended into the waterline 
right-of-way and had the potential to yield informa- 
tion on the Colorado historic themes of Ranching; 
Farming; and, Water and Irrigation (Husband 1984). 
Evidence for the functional interpretation of the site 
came from the | 2 site features, the excavation of Struc- 
ture |, the analysis of the 331 artifacts recovered, the 
eight animal bones found, and information from a per- 
sonal interview with the adjacent landowner, Robert 
Bement. The chronological dates for site occupation 
were based on analysis of the historic artifacts, tree- 
ring analysis of three main tiinbers from Structure 1, 
and information from the personal interview. 


Site Features 


Those portions of site SMT 10969 which were, for the 
most part, the remains of structures were designated 
as archeological features (Figure 6.2). They included 
burned and unburned remains of buildings, a trash 
midden, and a deep shaft water well. Although all of 
these features were not excavated, their relationships 
to the excavated structure were important to the analy- 
sis of this site. 


Feature | appeared to be the burned remains of a small 
framed outbuilding. The debris consisted of roofing 
tin, window glass, and four piles of unshaped sand- 
stone blocks in a rectangular alignment which covered 
an area 14 by 7.1 m (46 by 23.3 ft). Based on the 
positions of the sandstone piers, the structure itself was 
probably no larger than 3 by 5 m (10 by 16 ft) with a 
floor space of 15 m’ (160 square ft). 


Feature 2 will be discussed under its subsequent des- 
ignation as Structure |. 





























Figure 6.1. Sites archeotogically tested in the Mancos Valley Segment. 


Feature 3 was a linear, man-made depression 14 m 
long by 7 m wide (46 ft long by 23 ft wide) 


Feature 4 was a rectangular area of disturbed soils 
and sagebrush with 4 upright posts, which may have 
been the main residence unit The feature measured 
13 m north-south by 10 m east-west (43 by 33 fi) and 
contained a high density surface scatter of sheet metal, 
milled lumber, scrap metal, and wire nails. There was 
a dense scatter of domestic trash along the northern 
margins of the feature area 


Feature 5 consisted of the two upnght posts west of 
Feature 4. The northern post was a section of a small 
tree that was simply trimmed in situ. The southern 


post was a composite of two small poles wired together 
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and set into the ground | m (3.3 fi) to the south. The 
posts formed an entry way | m wide (3.3 fi), which, 
judging from a cluster of milled lumber in the immed- 
ate area, was at one time equipped with a gate 


Feature 6 was a rectangular scatter of fired earth frag- 
ments with associated nine burned pole upnghis These 
posts partially defined the limits of the west wall as 
well as the north and east walls. There was a consid- 
erable scatter of corrugated sheet metal intermixed 
within the burned earth fragments particularly along 
the north wall The disturbed area was approximately 
8.5 m north-south by 6 m east-west (28 by 20). The 
actual structure size, based on the burned wall posts, 
was approximately 4 m by 6m (13 by 20 ft) giving an 
overall floor area of 24 m’ (260 square ft) 
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Figure 6.2. SMT10969 site plan view showing 
features. 


Feature 7 was located on the west bank of an ephem- 
eral stream which runs along the east side of the site 
The feature was completely enclosed, on all but the 
east face, by walls composed of large and small logs 
erected above native earth alls of adugout pit. There 
were no remains across the east face opening to indi- 
cate how the structure was closed or even if it was 
closed with a door. The upper wall poles and logs 
were notched with an axe so they could be set in 
courses, and these overlapping joints were reinforced 
with 15 cm (6 in) spikes. Charring on some of the 
larger logs may indicate that the structure burned, but 
it appeared more likely that the wall maternal was 
scorched prior to its use in the structure 


Feature 8 was the remains of a brush and pole enclo- 
sure located 84 m (276 ft) to the northwest of the site 
center. It measured 8 m by 7 m (26 by 23 ft) and may 
have had an opening on the south side facing Feature 4 


Feature 9 was a rather considerable trash midden lo- 
cated to the north and east of Features 4 and 6 and 
along the west bank of the arroyo east of the site. This 
feature measured 15 m by 5 m (49 by 16 ft) and con- 
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lained a wide variety of broken household items such 
as fragments of clear glass, crockery, porcelain, metal, 
leather, and wooden itema 


Feature 10 was a simple shaft lined on the sides with 
planks to hold back the subsoil It was located 79 m 
(259 ft) southeast of the main occupation site near the 
toe of the slope on which the site sits. The subsurface 
portion of this feature was visible to a depth of 1.7 m 
(SOft) Sitting prevented the actual depth from being 
observed. The shaft opening was 1.55 m by |.4m(5 
by 4.6 ft), and the highest point of the existing super- 
structure stood 90 cm (35 in) above the present ground 
surface (Figure 6.3) 


Structure | Excavation Strategy and Methods 


Structure | (intially designated Feature 2) was the only 
feature at Site SMT10969 which was excavated. The 
historic structure extended into the nght-of-way and 
would have been adversely affected by construction 
activities. Archeological information derived from the 
excavation had the potential to yield information on 
the historic human occupation including use of natu- 
ral resources and subsistence strategies. The struc- 
ture also related to the Colorado historic themes of 
Ranching and Farming, so the archaeological research 
focused on determining the function and date of the 
historic building (Husband 1984: 10.4) 


Prior to excavation, Structure | appeared as a de- 
pressed area along the north edge of the right-of-way, 
with construction timbers visible on the surface at the 
northend These timbers slanted down and disappeared 
into a matnx within the depression mdicating there was 
some depth to the structure. The structural remains 
were initially tested to determine the exact lateral ex- 
tent particularly southward into the main construction 
zone 


The initial test consisted of a north-south test trench | 
m (3.28 ft) wide across the apparent center of the de- 
pression. This trench was excavated following natu- 
ral stratigraphic levels until the floor (Surface |) was 
reached Cultural maternal wes collected by stratum 
and items on or within 5 cm (2 in) of the floor were 
more specifically pomt-located and plotted on the floor 
assemblage map. Provemence description numbers 
were assigned to each stratum and to the floor surface 
during the excavation of this imitial test trench. These 




















Figure 6.3. Feature 10, Site SMT10969, water well 
shaft. 


provemence numbers were retained throughout the rest 
of the excavation when the decision was made to exca- 
vate the entire structure Due to the extraordinary hard- 
ness of the matrix, which was derived from decom- 
posed Mancos Shale. little screening was pos ible By 
the tume the initial test trench was completed, the north 
wall and the occupational surface had been defined 
The test trench was extended to the east and west. Two 
maps were drafted The first was used to record the 
fallen timbers. which had been used for the walls of 
this structure The second map recorded all the floor 
artifacts as they were encountered. Additional maps 
of stratigraphic and architectural profiles were also 
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produced Tree-ring samples were taken from the wall 
and roof timbers 


The major stratigraphic levels of Structure | were the 
fill and the floor (Surface |) (Figure 6.4). The fill of 
Structure | was subdivided into two strata. An arbi- 
trary third stratum was added which consisted of the 
last S om (2 in) of Stratum 2 where it contacted Sur- 
face |. This Som (2 in) was designated as floor fill, 
and any cultural material recovered in this level was 
point-located Overall the fill in Structure | was a dense 
deposit of clay loam derived from the Mancos Shale 
parent material Stratum | was deposited by alluvial 
action after the structure had been abandoned and the 
roof and sidewalls had collapsed into the structural 
pit. The contents of Stratum 2 differed from Stratum 
| only in the presence of structural timbers in Stratum 2. 


Structure | Description 


Structure | was rectilinear in plan view (Figure 6.5). 
The entry into this unit was through a doorway in the 
center of the south wall which was approximately | m 
(3 ft) in width. This entryway was near the existing 
ground level, while the remainder of the building had 
been cut into the hillside. The south wall on esther side 
of the doorway was lightly constructed on a vertical 
post framework using milled lumber for the honzontal 
members to close the opening. Both the east and north 
walls, on the other hand, were constructed of massive 
timbers that had been roughly shaped with an ax and 
notched at the ends 0 overlap the logs below. 


Although there was not much maternal remaining along 
the west wall, it looked as if the same construction 
technique was used as for the north and east walls. 
Most of the timber from the west wall was probably 
salvaged for use elsewhere at some time after the struc- 
ture was abandoned. Window glass found at the site 
suggests that Structure | had two windows In the 
east wall, there were no cutouts or notches in the heavy 
poles and timbers, and thus a window in that wall seems 
unlikely. Windows would have been more likely in the 
south wall since this onentation would maximize the 
illummation potential, The extenor dimensions of 
Structure | are presented in Table 6.2 





, gt ce) Table 6.2. Wall Dimensions of Structure |, Site 
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Figure 6.4. Stratigraphic profile of Structure |, Site 
SMT 10969, 
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Figure 6.5. Structure 1, Site SMT 10969, architectural profiles and plan view with point located artifacts and 
features. 
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The Roof and Interior of Structure | 


The roof of Structure | was constructed of 244 rafters 
which were suspended from the west and east walls 
and apparently rested on a central ndge beam running 
north-south. The closing material appeared to be | x2 
and |x« milled lumber that was placed perpendicular 
to the rafters. There seems to have been space left 
between the individual boards which would indicate 
that they were not the final covering on the roof There 
was no evidence in the fill of tar paper (black felt) or 
tin. This may mean that dirt from the pit excavation 
was used on the roof, which even today is a common 
way to cover semisubterranean structures Figure 6.6 
shows a schematic representation of the way the exte- 
rior of structure may have appeared while in use 





. 








Figure 6.6. Schematic rendering of Structure |, Site 
SMT 10969 (J. Brisbin). 


The interior of Structure | had only two constructed 
features designated Features 11 and 13. Feature 1! 
(F-11) consisted of two large slabs of tabular sand- 
stone lying flat on the floor in the center of the south- 
em half of the room. The slabs may have provided 
basal support for a wood burning stove, judging by 
the presence of a door embossed with Rock Island Stove 
Co. which was lying on top of one of the slabs. There 
were no other stove parts in the entire structure. The 
second feature, Feature | 3 (F-13), was rather unusual 
It was a vault cut into the central portion of the north 
wall 13cm (5 in) above Surface |. It was 1.15 m (3.7 
ft) wide across the face, 40 cm (16 mm) deep, and ap- 
proximately 50 cm (20 in) high. The fill of this vault 
was consistent with the rest of Structure |, with some 
wooden roof member fragments in its lower fill 
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Surface |, The Floor of Structure | 


The floor surface in the structure was native soil com 
pacted by use East to west the floor was level excep 
near the walls where it curved up slightly to meet the 
base of the vertical pit walls North to south, the slope 
of the floor dropped so that it was 5 om (2 in) lower at 
the doorway at the north end (Figure 6.5). There were 
19 discrete locations of artifacts lying on Surface | of 
Structure | 


Historic Artifacts Recovered From SMT 10969 


The entire assemblage of 431 artifacts recovered from 
site SMT10969 was analyzed by Jonathan C. Horn of 
Alpine Archaeological Consultants, Inc., Montrose, 
Colorado (Horn 1994) Historic artifacts are gener- 
ally divided into categories which identify their place 
in the functioning of the human occupation of a par- 
ticular site (Horn 1994:1). The artifacts from 
5MT10969 represented nine of these categones Struc- 
tures, Building Furnishings, Personal Artifacts, Natu- 
ral Resource Tools and Equipment, Science and Tech- 
nology Tools and Equipment, Transportation, Recre- 
ational Artifacts, Packages and Containers, and 
Unclassifiable Artifacts 


Artifacts Associated with Structures 


Artifacts within the Structures category are defined as 
“artifacts originally created to define space for human 
activities or to be used as components of space defin- 
ing artifacts” (Blackaby and Greeno |988:III-1). All 
of the 38 artifacts from Structure | in this category 
were building components 29 pieces of window glass 
from at least two windows, a metal shaft to which a 
door knob could be attached; a 5.4 cm (2 1/8-in) di- 
ameter cast iron door handle escutcheon plate, four 
fragments of an iron sheet metal mortise door knob 
lock, and three stamped iron sheet metal hinges. There 
was a single butt hinge, a T-hinge, and one tapered 
strap hinge These building component artifacts sug- 
gest the presence of a rather plain building with at least 
two windows and one door 


Building Furnishings 


Two pieces of an alarm clock, identified functionally 
as a household accessory, were the only artifacts found 








within Structure | in the Building Furnishings category 
The near absence of artifacts from the Building Fur- 


hishings category indicated a sparsely furnished or 
unfurnished structure (Horn 1994:7-8). 


Personal Artifacts 


Footware, outerware, and an article of personal time- 
keeping were recovered from Structure | in the Per- 
sonal Artifacts category. Twenty-five fragments from 
at least two leather shoes or boots were found on the 
floor of Structure |. Clothing fasteners that were found 
included eight shirt buttons and one button from work 
clothes. An oval-shaped, knurled, brass crown (wind- 
ing knob) from a pocket watch was one of many items 
found together in the north central portion of the struc- 
ture 


Natural Resource Tools and Equipment 


The Natural Resource Tools and Equipment category 
is made up of artifacts “created to manage, oversee, 
capture, harvest, or collect resources and to transfer 
or modify particular matenals, both raw and processed” 
(Blackaoy and Greeno 1988:111-5). Artifacts were 
found representing uses of natural resources in the 
categories of Animal Husbandry, Food Processing, 
Food Service, Forestry, Metalworking, and Woodwork- 
ing 


Fence staples, a broken horse bit, three harness buck- 
les, a harness snap, and five pieces of harness repre- 
sent human activities associated with Animal Hus- 


bandry 


However, the widest varnety of artifacts recovered from 
most histoncal sites falls within the Food Group, which 
1s subdivided here into Food Processing and Food Ser- 
vice. Four Food Processing items were recovered from 
the floor of Structure |: a cast iron wood stove door 
lying directly on top of a sandstone slab which could 
have formed a base beneath the stove, two sanitary 
can fragments and a zinc canning jar lid with a white, 
milk glass lid liner; and a fragment of a purple, 
“Economy” fruit jar base. Food service artifacts were 
represented by liquor and beer bottle fragments Nine- 
teen pieces of a Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc. amber 
liquor bottle and its brown plastic screw cap were found 
on the floor of Structure | (PL 16) 
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One artifact possibly associated with the Forestry cat- 
egory of Natural Resource Tools and Equipment was 
what appears to be a portion of a bucking saw blade 
with remnants of teeth on one side and a mounting 
rivet on the other. Three Metalworking artifacts were 
recovered from the floor of Structure | a cold chisel 


and (wo sharpening stones. 


Artifacts associated with Woodworking included wire 
nails, wood screws, and a claw hatchet. Twenty-six 
wire nails recovered from the fill were found as indi- 
vidual items or still secured in pieces of roofing. The 
nails on the floor were generally found in clusters as if 
they had been stored in some form of container. 


Science and Technology Tools and Equipment 


Science and Technology Tools and Equipment are de- 
fined as “tools, equipment, and supplies used for the 
observation of natural phenomena or to apply know!- 
edge gained from such observation” (Blackaby and 
Greeno 1988:III-11). Only two artifacts in this cat- 
egory were found: a white, plastic electrical plug prong 
cover plate, and a portion of a padlock which was re- 
covered from the floor of Structure | 


Transportation 


Transportation artifacts are defined as artifacts “origt- 
nally created to transport or distribute animate and 
inanimate things” (Blackaby and Greeno 1988:III-17). 
Artifacts found in this category all fall within the Land 
Transportation group animal-powered, motonzed, and 
accessory subgroups. A single, singletree bolt was 
recovered. This was a 64 cm (1/4-in) diameter bolt, 
4.40m (1 4 in) long, with a 5 cm (2 in) by 1.6m (5/ 
8 in) oval-shaped head. Singletrees were used for pull- 
ing wagons or other equipment with horses or mules. 
This artifact, along with the artifacts in the Animal 
Husbandry group, suggested some use of horses for 
transportation or labor at SMT 10969 (Horn 1994: 13). 


Seven artifacts were recovered from the floor of Struc- 
ture | that indicate maintenance and use of automo- 
biles. These were a radiator drain cock, two tire valve 
covers, portions of three tire chains, and a tire valve 
commonly used on wooden wheels with steel rims on 
1910s and 1920s automobiles. All of the Land 
Transportion Accessory artifacts recovered appear to 
have originated from an automob‘le: a trim screw, an 


upholstery fastener, and a rubber door bumper, The 
automobile parts found on the floor of Structure | in- 
dicate minor maintenance or repair of wheels and inte- 
riors of 1910s or 1920s period vehicles (Horn 1994: 14), 


Recreational Artifacts 


Recreational Artifacts are “artifacts originally created 
10 be used as toys or to carry on the activities of sports, 
games, gambling, or public entertainment” (Blackaby 
and Greeno 1988:111-21). A single clear green glass 
marble 1.6 cm (5/8 in) in diameter was found in the 
roof fill stratum and was the only recreational artifact 
found. 


Packages and Containers 


The Packages and Containers category is made up of 
“artifacts originally created to be used for packing and 
shipping goods and commodities, and containers for 
which a precise function cannot be determined” 
(Chenhall 1978:52). Sixteen fragments of a clear bottle 
and 20 pieces of metal can fragments were found on or 
near the surface of Structure |. The glass was from a 
round, screw top bottle with decorative ribbing. 


Unclassifiable Artifacts 


Unclassifiable Artifacts are artifacts that cannot be 
classified into one of the more specific categories be- 
cause their function is not known, they are too frag- 
mentary to be identified specifically, or they have mul- 
tiple functions. Ten bolts were recovered from Struc- 
ture |. Most of these were found in a cluster of floor 
artifacts, giving the impression that they had been 
spilled from a single container. Two flat washers, one 
lock washer, a single hex nut, two cotter pins, two screw 
eyes, a Som (2 in) long hanger screw, and 15 pieces of 
wire. Two pieces of a straight spout oiler and a stee! 
canister wheel were found in Structure |. An irregu- 
lar-shaped, stamped steel, combination tool and a 
spring clip were also part oi the floor assemblage. 


Artifact Remnants included one purple glass, square 
rim fragment, forty-four metal fragments that could 
not be identified as to function; and seven pieces of 
rubberized material from a rubber overshoe made for 
a boot 


There were 16 artifacts of unknown function recov- 
ered from the floor of Structure |. All of these metal 
items were associated with PL #14: an artifact cluster 
near the doorway which included glass, metal, and one 
piece of non-human (animal) bone. The animal bone 
was an indeterminate large mammal cervical vertebrae 
fragment. The 16 metal objects include an iron ring, a 
brass collar, a sheet metal cone, three metal sleeves, 
three iron brackets, a shaft or chuck, a shaft and col- 
lar, two lids, and a glass lens. The glass lens was an 
oval piece of flat glass (1 1/2 by | 1/8 in) with a bev- 
eled edge. It may have been a glass cover for a brooc!) 
or locket (Horn 1994:17). 


Faunal Assemblage From SMT 10969 


There were 8 pieces of faunal bone recovered from 
Structure |, seven from the roof fall stratum and one 
from the floor. There was one indeterminate large 
mammal cervical vertebrae fragment, one Ovis aries 
(sheep) right tibia; one Ovis aries rib, two indetermi- 
nate large mammal long bone diaphysis fragments; two 
Bos taurus (cow) rib fragments, and one indetermi- 
nate large mammal rib fragment. This small faunal 
assemblage consists of two domestic species (sheep 
and cow). One sheep tibia displays a saw cut at the 
middie diaphysis and displays evidence of extensive 
diaphysis fragments also display evidence of canid 
modification. The bones suggest that at least one cow, 
and one domestic sheep were butchered and eaten by 
the residents of this homestead. The canid altered bone 
also indicates that the residents probably had one or 
more dogs, which acted as mobile garbage disposals 
(Rude 1994:7). 


Functional Assessment of SMT 10969 


Site SMT10969 must have functioned as an historic 
homestead habitation site. There were | 2 identifiable 
features, which appeared to be the remains of habita- 
tion and farm buildings. There were two small shed- 
like buildings (Feature | and Feature 6), one of which 
was of jacal construction (Feature 6). There appeared 
to have been a main residence (Feature 4), surrounded 
by a fence (Feature 5), with a driveway (Feature 3) 
approaching it from the south. North of the residence 
there was a fairly extensive trash midden (Feature 9) 
comtaining broken and discarded household goods. 








Uphill and north of the house there was a brush and 
log corral (Feature 8), and 79 m to the southeast at the 
base of the hill was a well or cistern (Feature 10). There 
were (wo semisubterranean structures (Feature 2-Struc- 
ture | and Feature 7) at this site, one of which was 
excavated as part of the mitigation work associated 
with Phase II] of the Mesa Verde Waterline Replace- 
ment Project. Within the excavated Feature 2-Struc- 
ture |, two features were found (Feature |! and Fea- 
ture 13). Feature |! consisted of two large slabs of 
sandstone which were probably base supports for a 
wood stove. Feature |3 was a vault storage area. This 
array of features was certainly related to a permanent 
habitation site where multiple activities took place re- 
lating to both routine household maintenance, ranch, 
and farm related activities. 


Functional interpretation for most of the unexcavated 
features necessarily relied on inferences based on 
surficial evidence alone. Understanding the major fea- 
tures of the site helps to place Structure | into its over- 
all archeological setting and provides a fuller picture 
of the human occupation of the site. 


Feature |, the southernmost outbuilding at the site was 
probably a small, tin-roofed building containing one 
or more windows. The sandstone piers indicated that 
it was desirable to have the floor elevated above the 
ground level, which suggested that there was a con- 
structed wooden floor. This type of building would 
have served well as a tackroonvVfeed storage room, since 
the wooden floor would have served as a barner against 
rodents 


Feature 3 from surface appearances was probably a 
driveway or parking area, since it was located directly 
south of Feature 4 which has been defined as the main 
house area 


Feature 4 was defined as the main house since the con- 
struction debris was located inside what appeared to 
be a fenced yard. The fence was inferred from the two 
gute posts (Feature 5) and the milled boards, probably 
from the gate, lying between the gate posts. 


Feature 5 was the remains of a gate The house (Fea- 
ture 4) was probably surrounded by a fence. 


Feature 6 was another small outbuilding located north- 
west of the main house, which had one or more win- 
dows and atin roof. The earthen floor in this shed was 
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probably compacted by use. This type of building may 
have served as a poultry coop, and if so may also have 


had some form of woven wire fence around it to pro- 
tect the birds from predators. The building's proxim- 
ity to the main house would have made the daily egg 
gathering chore more convenient. It could also have 
served as a storage shed or small guest house. The 
jacal construction mode was traditionally favored by 
Spanish American settlers. Adjacent landowner, Rob- 
ert Bement stated that he was told by a neighbor, Jake 
Gonzak s, that this homestead was inhabited during 
the depression era by a Spanish American family (Rob- 
ert Beinent, personal communication 1993). 


Feature 7 was a dugout type of structure located on 
the eastern edge of the site. It was dug into the west 
bank of a north-south trending arroyo which defined 
the eastern limits of the site. The construction mode 
used on Feature 7 appeared to be identical with that of 
Structure |. Ascertaining the function of this struc- 
ture was problematical, because of its location on the 
edge of an arroyo which carries water at certain times 
of the year. Possibilities include root cellar, garage, or 
another workroom-storage shed like Structure |. Per- 
haps during the occupation of the site the arroyo was 
not developed as deeply as it 1s now and periodic flood- 
ing was not a problem. 


Feature 8 was the only evidence of a corral. It was a 
simple brush and pole corral with no vertical corner 
posts or other vertical posts in evidence. There was 
no evidence, such as set and trimmed corner posts, 
that a great deal of effort had been employed in con- 
structing this corral. This type of makeshift corral 
was commonly built for expedient temporary use, such 
as doctoring, o: could have served as a lambing pen in 
the spring. If this was indeed the only corral at the 
site, then livestock production was not a big part of 
this homestead operation. 


Feature 9 was the household trash midden located at 
the point of a triangle between the main house (Fea- 
ture 4) and the “chicken coop” (Feature 6). The midden 
extended eastward to the edge of the arroyo. 


Feature 10 was the well or cistern located 79 m to the 
south of the house near the foot of the hill. Adjacent 
landowner, Robert Bement was told by a neighbor, Jake 
Gonzalez, that the family who lived on the site inten- 
tionally located the well in this area adjacent to the 














irrigation ditch, The ditch, which was constructed in 
the late 1800s, was the source of irrigation water for 
those farmers in the northwestern section of Mancos 
Valley. Mr. Gonzalez told Mr. Bement that the family 
dug the well next to the ditch so that the seepage from 
the ditch would be naturally filtered by the soil before 
entering the well. 


All of these features, combined with Structure |, cre- 
ate a picture of a self-contained, single family home- 
stead characteristic of the depression era ca, A.D, 1929- 
1939 settlement on the Colorado Plateau. 


Speculation was not necessary for Structure |, which 
was excavated in its entirety. The items recovered from 
the floor of this structure could be classified as a nuts 
and bolts assemblage. Most of the items found were 
metal or a composite of leather and metal. The glass 
found was either broken window glass or the remains 
of liquor bottles. The metal items did not represent 
complete tool assemblages but instead a mismatched, 
hodgepodge of items likely to be found in any farm or 
ranch storage shed today. Useable items were seldom 
discarded as de facto refuse around a farm or ranch 
because there would eventually be a place to use them. 
Although it appeared that it was a fairly open room, 
this building apparently was used year round since it 
was outfitted with a wood burning stove. Portable 
items, such as a bench or table could have been re- 
moved without leaving discernible evidence. The lack 
of complete usable tools as well as the distribution of 
floor artifacts strongly suggested that prior to site aban- 
donment, items of value were removed from this shed 
leaving only the unwanted residue recovered by the 
excavations. The artifacts were segregated into three 
distinct clusters. Two of these were found in the north 
half of the room and another much smaller group was 
found near the doorway at the south end of the room. 
These might have been sorting piles consisting of 
useable but unwanted items, which were deposited at 
the time of abandonment. A less likely possibility is 
that they had been stored on shelves in perishable con- 
tainers, such as cardboard boxes which have now dis- 
integrated. No other nonperishable containers, such 
us Cans or jars, were found. The total lack of house- 
hold items such as crockery, eating utensils, and home 
furnishings--coupled with the nuts and bolts assem- 
blage--left litthe doubt that Structure | served as a util- 
ity shed where minor repair and maintenance of equip- 
ment took place 
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Dating of SMT 10969 


Which artifact types are found or not found at a site 
can help to determine when a site was actually occu- 
pied because some artifacts were not made before a 
particular date or were made for a short pernod of time, 
Artifacts found in Structure | at SMT10969 which 
can be used as chronological markers were sanitary 
cans, bottles made in an automatic bottling machine, 
bottles with standard continuous thread closures, the 
molded plastic screw cap and embossing on the Hiram 
Walker liquor bottle, and wire nails. 


Sanitary cans began being manufactured on a large 
scale in 1904 and by 1911 dominated the market re- 
placing the earlier hole-in-cap type cans (Horn 1994: 
21). The presence of sanitary cans and absence of 
hole-in-cap type cans indicates a post-1911 date for 
site occupation. The auiomatic bottling machine also 
began being used in 1904, revolutionizing the glass 
container industry (Miller and Sullivan 1984:83-96). 
Continuous thread closures were standardized in 1924 
(Lief 1965:26-29). A post-1924 date was suggested 
by the presence of standard continuous thread closures 
on all glass bottles found and the absence of hand fin- 
ished bottles. 


One bottle fragment that may help establish when the 
site was abandoned was the fragment of the Hiram 
Walker bottle. This bottle was embossed with the leg- 
end "Fi DERAL LAW FORBIDS SALE OR REUSE 
OF THIS BOTTLE.” This warning was included on 
liquor bottles manufactured between 1933 and 1964. 
Also the molded plastic screw cap on this liquor bottle 
was of a type only manufactured in quantity starting 
in 1927 (Horn 1994: 20). Only wire nails were recov- 
ered from the site. Wire nails began to dominate the 
nail market in the 1890s and, by 1913, nearly 95% of 
the nails manufactured in the United States were wire 
(Horn 1994:19). 


Tree-ring dating provides more information. The side 
wall timbers from Structure | were unburned and so 
well preserved that the samples could be taken with a 
chain saw. Three of the main timbers were sampled 
and sent to the tree-ring laboratory for analysis (Table 
6.3). 








Table 6.3. Tree-Ring Dates Frim Structure |, 





5MT 10969 

lane Date/ 
Spec tes Sam ple Outer Date Cam ment 
Juniper 1355 1863 eevy Log fram Bas Wall 
Juniper isis 1920 vv Log fram Baw Wall 
Juniper 1879 1944 +f Log fram Bas Wal | 





The tree-ring analyst concluded: 


Site SMT10969, the historic utility 
shed, produced three dates. The non- 
cutting date of 1863 ++vv probably 
represents a deadwood element incor- 
porated into the structure long after 
the tree died of natural causes. Al- 
though CVM-1832 (sample | above) 
produced a non-cutting date at 
1920vv, this log probably was cut in 
the middle 1930s when the structure 
apparently was built. CVM-1831 
(sample 3 above) produced a + cut- 
ting date that indicates that this tree 
was felled and the shed built in the 
summer of 1934 or 1935 (Dean 1994). 


Thus there seems little doubt that Structure |, as an 
isolated unit, was built in 1934 or 1935 based on the 
tree-ring evidence. 


Absolute beginning and abandonment dates for the 
occupation of this homestead are almost impossible to 
ascertain without written records. Unfortunately, our 
literature search through county records failed to find 
any listing or records of the inhabitants. The artifact 
material suggested that the site was probably not oc- 
cupied prior to 1924 (because all glass vessels found 
had threaded finishes). The tree-ring dates, the Hiram 
Walker bottle and brown plastic screw cap, and two 
uncollected license plates lying on the site definitely 
established that the site was occupied in the early 1930s. 


The best source for information about time of aban- 
donment came from Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bement who 
have owned the adjacent property since 1949, when, 
the Bements say, the homestead was abandoned and 
had been for some time. Thus the time of occupation 
seems to be fairly well established between 1924 and 
1949. Structure | was most probably built in the sum- 
mer of 1934 or 1935. 
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Mr. Robert Bement purchased the land adjacent to 
5MT10969 land in 1949, when he says the homesite 
was already abandoned, there was no standing archi- 
tecture then. What appeared to be the main house (Fea- 
ture 4) and one outbuilding (Feature 6) had burned, he 
said. These o'»ervations were verified by our initial 
recordation of the site in 1992. Mr. Bement was told 
about the site by a neighbor, Mr. Jake Gonzales, who 
said a Spanish American family had once lived there. 
The identity of this family may have been known by 
Mr. Gonzales, but he passed away in 1980 and none 
of his surviving family knows (Robert Bement, per- 
sonal communication 1995). 


Summary of Site 5MT10969 


The remains of the historic homestead habitation, 
5MT10969, included a main house surrounded by a 
fence, a driveway, a root cellar or storage shed, one 
small outbuilding roofed with tin, another small out- 
building possibly of jacal construction, a brush corral, 
a well, a trash midden, and a utility building for minor 
repairs and maintenance. Excavation of the utility 
building (Structure |) resulted the recovery of materi- 
als used in inferring the site function and in dating the 
site. The historic artifacts from the site represented a 
wide variety of habitation activities relating to build- 
ing furnishings, personal artifacts, natural resource 
tools and equipment, science and technology tools and 
equipment, transportation, recreational artifacts, and 
packages and containers. A single family could have 
occupied SMT 10969 first as early as 1924 when stan- 
dard continuous thread closures became common on 
all glass bottles. Structure |, the utility building, was 
built in the summer of 1934 or 1935 based on tree- 
ring dating of construction timbers. At some point 
between 1935 and 1949 the homestead habitation site 
was abandoned. 


Site SMT4035; Rio Grande Southern Narrow 
Gauge Railroad Grade 

Site SMT4035 was designated as that portion of the 
Rio Grande Southern Rai! System found in Montezuma 
County, Colorado. This system is important within 
the Colorado Historical theme of Railroads because 
the railroad grade has “physical and locational integ- 
rity to make historic function and dimensions readily 
apparent” (Husband 1984:9.5). It is an important cul- 
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Figure 6.7. The route of the Rio Grande Southern Railroad in southwest 


Colorado, as depicted in the original survey map drawn in 1891 (Reprinted by 
permission, from Ferrel, Silver San Juan: The Rio Grande Southern Railroad 


p. 49, copyright 1973 by Pruett Publishing Co.). 


tural resource type as an example of "...unique engi- 
neering features that represent the role Colorado ral 
designing played in national rail evolution...” (Hus- 
bund 1984:9.4). 


In A.D. 1889 a consortium was formed to build a nar- 
row gauge railroad to connect Durango, Colorado, with 
what came to be known as Ridgway, Colorado. The 
purpose was to tap the lucrative profits from the boom- 
ing extractive industries in the San Juan Mountains, 
primarily by shipping ore from the mining districts to 
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the smelters and by hauling timber from the moun- 
tains to the mills. 


The southern branch of the Rio Grande Southern ran 
west from Durango to Mancos, where it turned north- 
west towards Dolores. From there it ran northeast up 
over Lizard Head pass and Dallas Divide and then down 
to Ridgway (Figure 6.7). The segment between Mancos 
and Dolores paralleled Chicken Creek for a short dis- 
tance (Ferre! 1973). The old narrow gauge was to- 
tally abandoned in 1951. 





The Mesa Verde Waterline right-of-way bisects the old 
narrow gauge railroad bed near State Highway 184 in 
Township 36 North, Range 13 West in the northeast 
quarter of Section 20 at 2170 m (7120 feet) elevation. 
It was well known that the railroad once ran through 
this crea and that the present landowner's driveway 
passed over part of the old bed. 


Feature 1: Railroad Bed Construction 


The intersection of the railroad bed and the pipeline 
trench was designated Feature | of Site SMT4035. 
The pipeline excavation trench cut through the rail- 
road bed at a right angle to clearly reveal the construc- 
tion sequence. The stratigraphy was recorded to docu- 
ment the bedding techniques used in construction of 
the railroad. The railroad right-of-way appears in the 
cross section as a 25 m (82 feet) wide disturbed area 
plus approximately | additional meter (3.28 feet) that 
had since been cut away by a modern irrigation ditch 
(Figure 6.8). The 26 m (85 feet) railroad pre-bedding 
cut was flat on the bottom and sloped sharply up on 
the west (uphill) side. In engineering terms this is called 
a bench cut. 


The cut was filled with a mixture of rocks and soil 
strong enough to form a solid base to support the weight 
of a fully loaded train. The soil was a gray, silty loam 
which had been thoroughly mixed with crushed lime- 
stone and shale. Thick beds of both the Greenhorn 
Limestone and Mancos Shale are abundant tn the im- 


mediate area and were probably quarried and crushed 
on the spot. Two separate layers of dense clay were 
found towards the center of the rail bed, with the lower 
layer wider than the upper, The deeper clay layer was 
4.5m (15 feet) wide and slightly basin-shaped in cross 
section. This layer was 10 to 15 cm (4 to 6 inches) 
thick and was directly on top of the limestone and shale 
bed, 20 cm (8 inches) above the initial cut surface. 
There were 20 cm (8 inches) of crushed rock between 
the two clay layers. The uppermost clay layer was 10 
to 15 cm ( 4 to 6 inches) thick and only 4 m (13 feet) 
wide, A final 20 cm (8 inch) layer of crushed rock and 
soil covered the width of the railroad bed up to grade 
and ready for ties and track. 


Interpretation of The Railroad Grade Construction 


The major railroad bed material of the crushed rock 
and soil formed a solid foundation for the wooden cross 
ties and the rails. With this design, the railroad bed 
could withstand the heavy use by trains and freight 
weighing many tons. The rails were set only .9 m (3 
feet) apart on top of the ties. Thus the entire enter- 
prise depended upon the integrity of the wooden cross 
ties. If they failed due to rot, then the whole system 
would go crashing down. The dense, impervious clay 
layers under the ties probably acted as a moisture bar- 
rier which halted any ground water from rising and 
damaging the ties through capillary action. Probably 
of more importance, the clay bands controlled the lat- 
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Figure 6.8. Schematic representation of railroad grade construction. 
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eral thrust caused by the train's weight. Without the 
clay layers, the heavy train could have displaced the 
crushed rock, which acted as the primary foundation 
for the railroad bed. The two, dense layers of clay 
below the ties would have acted as shock absorbers, 
fielding most if not all of the lateral pressure before 
the weight of the train could cisplace the crushed rock 
bedding material. 


These construction principles are but a minor piece in 
the much larger historical picture of the significance 
of the Rio Grande Southern Narrow Gauge Railroad 
to the development of this remote southwestern corner 
of Colorado (O'Rourke 1980:95). There was prob- 
ably an economic relationship between the Rio Grande 
Southern Railroad (SMT4035) and the historic home- 
stead (SMT 10969) previously described. As the crow 
flies, these two historic sites were less than 1.6 km (a 
mile) from one another, and they were used at the same 
time. The narrow gauge railroad offered a means to 
get agricultural products to distant markets not only 
for the residents of the homestead, but also for the fami- 
lies of the other widely scattered farmsteads and ranches 
in the Mancos Valley. The railroad also delivered goods 
previously unavailable to the pioneer families. This 
service certainly had a major impact in an area that 
only a short time before had been undeveloped wilder- 
Ness. 


The historic homestead (SMT10969) and the Rio 
Grande Southern Railroad Grade (SMT4035) repre- 
sent the historic sites in the Mancos segment of the 
Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project which were 
tested archeologically. The excavations and subsequent 
analysis provided detailed information on the economy, 
adaptation, and social organization of the historic 
people of the Mesa Verde area. 


Prehistoric Upland Procurement Camp Sites 
SMT 11731, SMT11732 & SMT11733 


Three of the prehistoric sites recorded in the Mancos 
Segment of the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement 
Project Phase III required testing and mitigation: 
5MT11731, SMT11732, and SMT11733. Based on 
their surface characteristics, these three sites all ap- 
pear to have been Seasonal Locus/Use Area Site Types 
that served the same function over a long temporal span, 
from the late Archaic through early Basketmaker II 
Period well into the Pueblo period. The tool assem- 
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blage from these sites was dominated by low input, 
expedient tools commonly associated with the process- 
ing of wild plant resources: mealing tools, such as 
unshaped, one-hand manos, and basin metates made 
from large cobbles or slabs, Utilized flakes also made 
up a large portion of the tool assemblage. In contrast, 
there were few high input, bifacially flaked tools such 
us ’nives, scrapers, and projectile points which are 
commonly associated with obtaining and processing 
wild faunal resources. Because of the characteristics 
of the tool assemblages from the three sites, they have 
been interpreted as prehistoric upland procurement 
camps with an emphasis on procuring floral resources 
rather than faunal. 


SMT11731, SMT11732, and SMT11733 were spatially 
very close together about 2.5 km northwest of Mancos, 
Colorado on low saddles and slopes along a ridge line 
which separates the watersheds of Chicken Creek to 
the east and Mud Creek to the west (Figure 6.1). This 
physiographic location was a natural access point for 
persons wishing to follow Chicken Creek up into the 
higher elevations to the north and east. The landscape, 
in general, includes gentle southward trending slopes 
covered by pinyon and juniper trees interspersed with 
small, open, sagebrush-covered parks. 


Archeological investigations at each of the sites fol- 
lowed a similar procedure. First, all surface artifacts 
were identified and flagged. These items were then 
point-located and collected. These data were used to 
create distribution maps for the sites so that any inter- 
nal patterning could be readily recognized. In addi- 
tion, both sites SMT11731 and SMT11732 were ex- 
tensively probed with an auger to determine if there 
were any extant subsurface cultural deposits. The re- 
sults of subsurface testing were negative at both sites, 
and they were defined as surface manifestations only. 
At 5MT11733, subsurface testing consisted of the ex- 
cavation of 18 test units in five locales across the site. 
All artifacts at SMT11733 were found within 5 cm of 
the modern ground surface. 


Site SMT11731 


Site SMT 11731 covers 1134 m’ on a south facing slope 
on land administered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment in Section 20 of Township 36 North, Range | 3 
West at 2185 m elevation. This lithic scatter, a Sea- 
sonal Locus/Use Area Type of site, was the smallest 









































Figure 6.9. Site 5MT11731 plan map showing artifact clusters. 


of the three prehistoric sites tested in the Mancos Val- 
ley Segment, and the most easterly. The 31 artifacts 
in the surface collection from SMT11731 were found 
in three distinct clusters (A, B, C) which suggest that 
there were separate use areas or campsite areas within 
the site (Figure 6.9). In addition, there were two iso- 
lated lithic artifacts in the eastern portion of the site 
which did not fall into any of the three clusters. Fire 
cracked rock fragments on the site surface suggested 
that there might be subsurface hearth features so this 
site was extensively tested with an auger. 


Cluster A at Site SMT11731 


There were 19 lithic artifacts associated with Cluster 
A at Site SMT11731 (Tables 6.4, 6.5, 6.6, 6.7). Point 
Locations | through 5 actually fell outside of the tight 
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cluster, but due to the slope in this area, they probably 
originated upslope to the east and were considered as 
part of Cluster A. In this assemblage there were tools 
of both flaked lithic (FL) and nonflaked lithic (NFL) 
(groundstone) material. Flaked lithic tools included a 
side notched projectile point (Figure 6.10), two asym- 
metrical bifaces, and a core tool. Nonflaked lithic tools 
included three manos and two metate fragments. There 
were three utilized flakes of quartzite. Seven artifacts 
classified as flaked lithic debitage were found. 


Cluster B at Site SMT11731 


Cluster B was located 7 m south and east of Cluster 
A. In this smaller group, there were five artifacts. 
Nonflaked lithic tools identified were a quartzite 
hammerstone and a sandstone mano fragment. There 


Table 6.4. Flaked Lithic Tools from SMT11731 























“Chuster PL Artifact Type Material 
A | Symmetreal Bilace Chaleedo ty 
A 2 Asymmetrical Biace Chert 
A 4 Asymmetrical Bilace Chert 
A 16 §©6©Core Chert 
H 19 Ham mer stone Quartzite 
f 24__ Asymmetrical Bilace Quarizite 
Table 6.5. Utilized Flaked from SMT/173) 
Cluster PL Material Reduction Stage Wear Pattern 
A 5 Quartzite Tertiary Nibbing 
A 12 Cher Primary Nibbing 
A 14 Quartzite Tertiary Nibbing 
B 20 Andesite Shatter Indet 
Cc 25 Siltstone Tertiary Polishing 
Asolate dt? Ouarizite Tertiary, Nibbing 





Table 6.6. Nonflaked Lithic Tools from SMT11731 





Cluster 


_—— 


PL Artifact Type 


10 Mano, Unshaped |-hand 
1S Mano, Unshaped |-hand 
26 Mano, Unknown Type 
32. Metate, Unknown Type 
28 Mano, Unknown Type 
23. Mano, Unknown Type 
WW Unknown 

31 Mano, Unknown Type 


2)__.Mano, Unknown Type. 


Heat 
Material treate d 
Quartzite No 
Diorite No 
Sandstone No 
Sand stone Yes 
Sandstone Yes 
Sandstone Yes 
Quartzite Yes 
Sandstone Yes 
Quartz te iD eee 











Table 6.7. Flaked Lithic Debitage from SMT11731 











Cluster P| Reduction M aerial Type of Wear 
Stage 

A 5 Secondary Qu atzite Indet 

A 6 Tertiary S lt stone Indet 

A 7 Tertmry Chen Indet 

A » Tertiary Chen Indet 

A 9 Pa mary S It stone Indet 

A in Teruary Chen Indet 

A 11-2 Tertury S istone Indet 

A 13 Secondary Qu wt zite Hammer/ crushing 
B 21 Tertmry S listone Indet 

B 27 Tertiary Chen Indet 
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was o utilized flake of andesite, The flaked lithic 
debitage consisted of a tertiary flake of siltstone and a 
tertiary flake of chert 


Cluster C at Site SMTII731 


Cluster C was located 6 m to the southeast of Cluster 
B. There were five artifacts in the cluster: two mano 
fragments, one nonflaked lithic metate or mano frag- 
ment, one asymmetrical biface, and one utilized pr- 
mary flake of siltstone. The two manos were made 
from sandstone and the other nonflaked lithic fragment 
was quartzite The asymmetrical biface was made from 
tine grained quartzite 


Other Artifacts from Site SMT11731 


Two artifacts were not assignable to any of the clus- 
ters. The first of these was a utilized, tertiary, quartz- 
ite flake found 31 m east of Cluster A. The second 
was a quartzite mano fragment located 87 m east and 
downslope from Cluster B. These items were undoubt- 
edly associated with the site but cannot be directly as- 
sociated with any of the three clusters 


Summary and Interpretation of Site SMT11731 


The three artifact clusters of Site SMT 11731 were situ- 
ated in a northwest southeast trending alignment along 
the surface of a small saddie. This saddle was located 
along a steep ndge and represents the best route to 
pass beyond the ridge and on to the Chicken Creek 
drainage to the northeast. This gap may be thought of 
as the gateway to the alpine environmental zone or 
simply as a well-placed campsite location from which 
to exploit the resources of the pinyon-juniper zone 


The lithic assemblages from the three clusters of this 
Seasonal Locus/Use Area Type of site were virtually 
identical and differed only in quantity. The tool inven- 
tones suggested both food processing and hunting The 
food gathering and processing tools were represented 
by both mano and metate fragments, utilized flakes, 
and fragments of bifacial cutting tools. Hunting ac- 
tivity was represented by a single, side notched pro- 
yectile point which was found in association with Clus- 
ter A 


The most common tool type found at the site was the 
mano There were seven mano fragments found, each 
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representing an individual item. Two of the manos 
were complete enough to definitely say they were of 
the one-hand “biscuit” mano variety Based on the cur- 
vature of the utilized surfaces and the thickness of the 
other samples, as well as comparisons with other one- 
and (wo-hand manos, all of these nine manos were prob- 
ably of the one-hand variety. Using the same criteria, 
the metate fragment probably came from a basin metate 
rather than a slab or trough metate. One artifact from 
Cluster C could only be identified as a nonflaked lithic 
either a metate or mano fragment. One-hand manos 
and basin metates are thought to have been used for 
processing small wild seeds or pinyon nuts. Archaic 
and Basketmaker II sites tend to have these types of 
tools (Kane et al. 1988:218). 


The next most frequent lithic artifact type was a uti- 
lized flake. There were six utilized flakes in the col- 
lection of which three were quartzite, one was siltstone, 
one was andesite, and one was chert. These were all 
considered to be low input items in that they were not 
made in a particular form but were altered by use 


There were six flaked lithic tools from 5MT11731 

The single symmetrical biface (projectile point) of 
translucent chalcedony from Cluster A was indepen- 
dently identified by two lithic specialists as a com- 
plete, side notched projectile point characteristic of the 
Basketmaker II period (Bruce Bradley, Chris Pierce 
personal communications 1995) (Figure 6.10). The 
analysis suggested that this was an early site, prob- 
ably dating to the late Archaic period or Basketmaker 
Il. This hypothesis was strengthened by the fact that 
the point was made from a fine, microscopic-graimned 
raw material. Tool stone quality chalcedony is not 
readily available near the site but 1s a type of matenal 
found in high proportions at Archaic and Basketmaker 
Il sites (Kane et al. 1988: 218) 


Three flaked lithic tools which also represented high 
input items, those requiring a much greater expendi- 
ture of labor to produce, were identified as asymmetri- 
cal bifaces. These tools were also made from finer 
grained materials than the low input expedient tools 
Two of these bifacial tools were made from chen and 
the third from a fine grained quartzite 


Finally in the Flaked Lithic Tool category, a chert core 
could be evidence of a prehistoric activity in the mitral 
reduction stage of tool manufacture The quartzite 
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Figure 6.10. Projectile points from sites SMT11731, SMT11732, and SMT11733; (a) SMTIIT3I, PL 1, 
chatcedony; (b) SMT11732, PL 150, quartzite; (c) SMT11732, PL 152, quartzite; (d) SMT11732, PL 151, chert; 
(e) SMT11733, PL 14, obsidian. 








hammerstone could represent evidence of any other task 
requiring the force of stone on stone 


Overall, the tool assemblage from SMT11731 gave the 
impression of a Seasonal Locus/Use Area type of site, 
probably a base camp utilized by early hunter gather. 
ers, primarily for the acquisition of natural produce, 
with hunting as a secondary consideration. The three 
distinct artifact clusters probably represent camps used 
curing different years. The fact that Cluster A was 
much larger than the others might be indicative of 
multiple use over several years. The larger groundstone 
tools such as metates and manos could have been manu- 
factured on site and simply left to be used each time 
people returned Despite the presence of fire cracked 
rock fragments on the site surface, the archeological 
testing with an auger revealed no subsurface deposits 
such as hearths which might have existed at 
SMT11731. If there were other prehistoric features, 
they would not have been likely to survive due to the 
slope of the land, soil type, and hist. rc disturbance. 


Site SMT11732 was a lithic and ceramic scatter of the 
Seasonal Locus/Use Area Site Type (Figure 6.11). Lo 
cated in Section 20 of Township 46 North Range | 3 
West at 2158 m elevation on land administered by 
BLM, it covered part of the ridge that separates the 
drainages of Mud Creek and Chicken Creek ( Figure 
6.1) The characteristics of Site SMT11732 resembled 
5MT11731 with three exceptions. First, this site was 
more extensive, second, ceramics were present, and 
third, the site was in a different physiographic location 
west of the saddle and ridge and near the base of a 
high knoll. Most of site SMT11732 was on a fairly 
gentle southern facing slope which histoncally has been 
cultivated. This historical disturbance was probably 
performed by the occupants of the nearby historic 
homestead (SMT10969). Above the site the undis- 
turbed slope was covered by a pinyon-juniper wood- 
land. Due to the histonc removal of the vegetative 
cover, the site was cut by numerous small arroyos. 





Figure 6.11. Site SMT11732 plan map showing artifact clusters and pipeline right-of-way. 
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locations. 


The site SMT11732 measured 310 m east to west 
and varied in width between 90 and 60 m covering 
9000 m’. This large scatter of 167 artifacts ap- 
peared to be patterned and was divided analytically 
into five artifact cluster areas (A, B,C, D, E). It 
seemed likely that the areas represented individual 
campsites used over a long period of time by many 
differemt groups of people who came to exploit the 
natural resources of the area. Site SMT11732 sub- 
sumed three previously recorded isolated finds 
(SMT11034, SMT11035, SMT11036) (Ives et al 
1993.1). Extensive shovel probe testing did not re- 
veal any subsurface features 


Cluster A at Site SMT11732 


Cluster A was found at the eastern end of the site, 
and was crosscut north to south by two parallel shal- 
low drainages (Figure 6.12). There was a total of 
65 artifacts, both lithics and ceramics, collected from 
within Cluster A (Tables 6.8, 6.9, 6.10, 6.11, 6.12) 

The greatest number of lithics was in the nonflaked 





Figure 6.12. Cluster A at Site SMT11732, showing artifact and shovel probe 
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classification, followed by flaked debstage, utilized 
flakes, and flaked tools 


Nonflaked lithic tools and fragments, most of which 
were fragmentary and unclassifiable as to whether they 
were manos or metates. accounted for the greatest num- 
ber of artifacts (36) recovered from Cluster A. There 
was a total of 15 identifiable manos in the collection. 
Nine of the manos were very fragmentary and were 
unassignable to a type category. The six remaining 
manos were of the one-handed unshaped vanety Four 
of the untyped manos were mac from diorite/andesite 
cobbles, three from sandstone, and two from quartz- 
ite. In the one-handed, unshaped mano category, four 
were made from sandstone and two from quartzite. 
There were no two-handed manos from Cluster A. 
Three sandstone metates were recovered, but they were 
not complete enough to determine if they came from 
basin, trough, or slab metates 


Altogether, nine flakes showing signs of prehistoric 
utilization and | 3 pieces of flaked lithic debitage were 
collected from Cluster A_ Five of the utilized flakes 
were made of quartzite, and the most common wear 








patiorn which could be identified (six flakes) was 
nibbing along one or more edges. There was only one 
flaked lithic tool in the Cluster A assemblage an asym- 
metrical biface fragment made from chert. It appeared 
to be the midsection of a knife. 


Five of the 12 ceramic sherds collected from site 
SMT11732 were found in Cluster A. There were five 
gray ware jar sherds (Gray Body Jar) all tempered with 
crushed igneous rock indicative of local manufacture. 
There were only enough attributes to assign the ce- 
ramics to a Grouped Type category of Gray Body Jar 
which means they could have been made between A.D. 
450 and 1200. On an intuitive level they looked like 
early gray ware sherds dating before A.D. 900, before 
the advent of corrugated utility ware. 


Cluster B at Site SMT11732 


Cluster B was a relatively small area located across a 
small intermittent drainage west of Cluster A (Figure 
6.13). There were 27 artifacts collected from this clus- 
ter, including four flaked lithic tools, seven utilized 
flakes, three pieces of lithic debitage, eight nonflaked 
lithic tools, and five ceramic sherds. 














Figure 6.13. Cluster B at Site SMT11732, plan view 
showing artifact and shovel probe locations. 
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Among the four flaked lithic tools on the surface in 
Cluster B was one asymmetrical biface, a chopper, a 
core, and a unifacial scraper. The core and biface were 
made from chert, the chopper was made of quartzite, 
and the unifacial scraper was made from chalcedony 
(the only tool made from nonlocal material). 


Seven utilized flakes and three pieces of debitage were 
collected from Area B. The utilization on three of the 
flakes may have been the result of flake removal from 
a core, or the flake may have been a spall from a larger 
tool. Quartzite was the preferred material in both the 
utilized flake and debitage categones. There were eight 
pieces of nonflaked lithic tools from Cluster B. Three 
of these were complete enough to be recognized as frag- 
ments of one-hand manos. None of these three was 
deliberately shaped to create the classic form, com- 
monly referred to as the biscuit mano. One mano could 
not be identified as to the one- or two-hand type. The 
manos appeared to be cobbles of sandstone or quartz- 
ite which were of a convenient size to be used in a 
basin type metate. The remaining four items may be 
from fractured metates which were too small to be 
positively identified. The concavity of the ground sur- 
face on the pieces supported the idea they were metates. 


A total of five sherds from a single white ware bow! 
was recovered from Culster B. These sherds were tem- 
pered with crushed sherds indicating a post A.D. 900 
time of manufacture (Blinman 1984). There were no 
painted design elements on any of the sherds, thus it 
was only possible to assign the sherds to a Grouped 


Type category. 


Cluster C at Site SMT11732 


Cluster C lies west of Area B, separated by a 10 m 
strip of ground that was void of all cultural material 
(Figure 6.14). A total of 31 items was collected from 
this area, eight in a cluster of tabular pieces of sand- 
stone with grinding facets. During analysis these pieces 
could not be refitted even though at least four of them 
seemed to be from the same slab. There were no ce- 
ramics associated with Cluster C. 


There were three flaked lithic tools in Cluster C. One 
was a quartzite hammerstone, and another was the mid- 
section of an asymmetrical quartzite biface. The third 
was a complete, late Archaic/Basketmaker II projec- 
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Figure 6.14, SMT11732, Clusters C and D, plan view 
showing artifact and shovel probe locations. 





tile point found in association with Feature | discussed 
below. 


There were five utilized flakes, three made of quartz- 
ite and two of chert as well as six pieces of flaked 
lithic debitage recovered from Cluster C. In all cases 
the edge of the utilized flakes showed very small, 
dimunitive flaking called nibbing, indicating that the 
flake was used as a cutting or scraping tool. Of the six 
pieces of debitage, four were quartzite, and two were 
chen 


Seventeen whole or fragmentary nonflaked lithic tools 
were collected from Cluster C. Fifteen of these items 
were complete enough to assign to an artifact type based 
on shape, size, and the presence or absence of a con- 
cavity on the ground surface. Six items were classed 
as manos and nine as metates. In the mano class, two 
were unshaped, one-hand; one was a shaped, one-hand, 
biscuit mano, and three were unclassifiable manos. The 
nine metate fragments were unclassifiable as to type. 
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Feature | Site SMT11732, Cluster C 


Feature | was a mound of historic trash located at the 
northern periphery of Cluster C. It was included in 
this discussion because of the Late Archaic/ 
Basketmaker II projectile point found in association 
with this mound. The historic artifacts consisted pri- 
marily of discarded mason canning jars ca. 1930. They 
were probably associated with Site SMT10969, the 
historic homestead nearby. 


Cluster D at Site 5SMT11732 


Cluster D contained 14 artifacts in a fairly small area 
defined by a drainage along its western edge (Figure 
6.14). Nine of the artifacts in this cluster were flaked 
lithics, four were nonflaked tools, and one was a white 
ware jar sherd. 


There were two flaked lithic tools associated with Clus- 
ter D in site SMT11732. One was a siltstone chopper, 
and the other was a unifacial scraper made from rhyo- 
lite. There were two utilized flakes and five pieces of 
flaked lithic debitage associated with Cluster D. One 
utilized flake was made of quartzite and the other of 
siltstone. The debitage consisted of two quartzite flakes 
and one each of basalt, siltstone, and chalcedony. 
Only two of the four pieces of nonflaked lithic arti- 
facts were complete enough to assign to atype. These 
quartzite river cobbles. 


Cluster E at Site SMT11732 


Cluster E represents the eastern most portion of site 
5MT11732. There were 30 items recovered from this 
area, with flaked lithics being the most common, fol- 
lowed by nonflaked lithics, and finally one ceramic 
sherd from a smooth gray ware jar (Gray Body Jar) 
with crushed igneous rock temper (Figure 6.15 ). 


There were six flaked lithic tools associated with Clus- 
ter E. Two of these were choppers, two were core 
tools, and two were symmetrical bifaces (projectile 
points). The projectile points were made from quartz- 
ite and chert. The quartzite point was a basal section 
only, while the chert example was complete (Figure 
6.10). Both items were typical of point types found on 
the Colorado Plateau dating to the late Archaic-early 
Basketmaker II period (Gilpin 1994:212). One of the 




















Figure 6.15. Cluster E at Site SMT11732, plan view 
showing artifact and shovel probe locations. 


two choppers was made of quartzite and the other of 
siltstone. 


There were |0 utlilized flakes and five pieces of flaked 
debitage in the assemblage. Quartzite and siltstone 
were the most common maternal type of the utilized 
flakes representing four specimens each. There was 
one utilized flake of chert. Four of the debitage flakes 
were of chert and one of siltstone. Chalcedony was 
represented by a single utilized tertiary flake and was 
the only exotic material type. 


Within Cluster E, there were eight pieces of nonflaked 
lithic tools. Three of the tools were classified as one- 
hand manos and one item classed as a metate of un- 
known type, the rest were not complete enough to be 
typed. Five of the items were made from sandstone, 
two were quartzite cobbles; and one was a from a di- 
orite cobble All of these material types were avail- 
able within one km of the site 


Summary and Interpretation of Site SMT11732 


There were five spatially distinct artifact clusters in 
site SMT11732, yet each contained a similar inven- 
tory of artifact types including flaked lithic tools, uti- 
lized flakes, nonflaked lithic tools, and lithic debitage 
All clusters also contained small amounts of ceramic 
materials with the exception of ClusterC. The similar 
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artifact inventory with manos, metates, and utilized 
flakes as the predominant artifact types may indicate 
that the clusters reflect similar prehistoric activities 
related to upland food procurement. Information from 
projectile point and ceramic analysis indicates 
5MT11732 was occupied , perhaps intermittently, from 
Basketmaker II through late Pueblo |. 


Flaked Lithics 


All flaked lithic tools were made of locally available 
raw material with the exception of the uniface of chal- 
cedony (PL 64). The most frequently selected mate- 
rial type was quartzite for tools, utilized flakes, and 
flaked lithic debitage. Nonflaked lithic tools were made 
of sandstone, diorite, and quartzite. Many of the tools 
were heat fractured or oxidized which may be the re- 
sult of prehistoric utilization. 


Although all three lithic reduction stages were repre- 
sented in the assemblage, it did not appear that lithic 
tool manufacture was a major activity at this site. 
Primary flakes are defined as those covered with cor- 
tex on the dorsal surface; secondary flakes have some 
cortex on the dorsal surface but show previous flake 


Table 6.8. Flaked Lithic Tools from 





5MT11732 
PL Ss Artilact Type Material 
5 Asy mmetn cal Chen 
Bi face 
60 Core Cher 
64 Uniface Chakedony 
69 Chopper Quaritzite 
99 Asymmeincal Cher 
Bi face 
101 Hammerstone Quartzae 
102 Asymmetn cal Quarizac 
Bi face 
1$2 Symmetncal Quartzae 
Bi face 
120 Uniface Rhy olae 
120 Chopper Silkstone 
122 Core Basak 
131 Core Claystone 
142 Chopper Silistone 
145 Chopper Quartzite 
180 Symmetncal Quartzite 
Bi face 
Si Symmetncal Chen 
_ Bilace 





Table 6.9. Utilized Flakes from Site SMT11732 














Reduction 
Cluster PL Material Stage Wear Pattern 
A 7 = Siltstone Tertiary Nibbing 
A 9 Quartzite Secondary Indet. 
A 20 Chalcedony Secondary Nibbing 
A 31 ~—s- Siltstone Primary Nibbing 
A 32. —s—: Basalt Secondary Nibbing 
A 33s Quartzite Primary Nibbing 
A 39 =—s_—s« Quartzite Primary Ham mer/ crush ing 
A 48 Quartzite Tertiary Nibbing 
A 157 Quartzite Tertiary Ham mer/ crushing 
B 49 = Siltstone Tertiary Ham mer/ crushing 
B 61 Chert Tertiary Indet. 
B 63 Chert Tertiary Nibbing 
B 65 Quartzite Primary Nibbing 
B 68 Siltstone Secondary Ham mer/ crushing 
B 72 Quartzite Secondary Ham mer/ crushing 
B 75 Quartzite Tertiary Nibbing 
Cc 87 = Chert Tertiary Nibbing 
Cc 95 Quartzite Secondary Nibbing 
Cc 104 = Quartzite Tertiary Nibbing 
Cc 106 =Chert Tertiary Nibbing 
Cc 121 Quartzite Secondary Nibbing 
D 109 —-_ Quartz ite Secondary Nibbing 
D 114 ~—s Siltstone Tertiary Nibbing 
E 127 Chaleedony Tertiary Nibbing 
E 129 ~=—s Siltstone Primary Nibbing 
E 130 =—- Quartzite Tertiary Nibbing 
E 132 ~=©Chert Tertiary Nibbing 
E 134 = Quartzite Secondary Nibbing 
E 136 ~=—s_ Siltstone Secondary Nibbing 
E 137 ~—s_ Siltstone Tertiary Indet. 
E 139 = Quartzite Secondary Ham mer/ crushing 
E 140 ~—s Siltstone Secondary Nibbing 
= 147___ Quarizite Tertiary Nibbing, 
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Table 6.10, Nonflaked Lithic Tools from SMT11732 














Heat 
Cluster PL Artifact Type Material treated 
A | Unknown Sandstone Yes 
A 2 Mano, Unshaped | -hand Sandstone No 
A 3 Mano, Unknown Type Diorite Yes 
A 4 Mano, Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
A 6 Unknown Sandstone No 
A A Unknown Quarizite Indet. 
A 10 Unknown Diorite Yes 
A i Unknown Sandstone No 
A 1] Unknown Diorite Yes 
A 12 Unknown Sandstone No 
A 13 Unknown Sandstone Yes 
A 13 Unknown Sandstone Indet 
A 13 Unknown Diorite Yes 
A 13 Unknown Quartzite Yes 
A 14 Metate, Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
A 16 Unknown Sandstone Yes 
A 17 Mano, Unshaped | -hand Sandstone Yes 
A 18 Mano, Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
A 19 Unknown Sandstone Yes 
A 21 Mano, Unknown Type Diorite No 
A 22 Metate, Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
A 25 Unknown Quarizite Yes 
A 26 Unknown Diorite No 
A 30 Mano, Unknown Type Diorite No 
A 32 Mano, Unshaped | -hand Sandstone Yes 
A 38 Mano, Unknown Type Quarizite Yes 
A 40 Metate, Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
A 4 Unknown Quartzite No 
A 42 Mano, Unshaped | -hand Quartzite Yes 
A 43 Mano, Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
A 43 Mano, Unshaped | -hand Quartzite Yes 
A 44 Mano, Unknown Type Diorite Yes 
A 45 Mano, Unshaped | -hand Sandstone Yes 
A 46 Mano, Unshaped | -hand Sandstone Yes 
A 52 Mano, Unknown Type Quarizite No 
A 56 Unknown Diorite Yes 
A 58 Unknown Sandstone Yes 
B 62 Unknown Sandstone Yes 
B 66 Unknown Sandstone Yes 
B 73 Mano, Unshaped | -hand Sandstone No 
B 76 Unknown Diorite No 
B 77 Unknown Diorite No 
B 79 Mano, Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
B 8 | Mano, Unshaped | -hand Quartzite Yes 
Cc 82 Unknown Diorite No 
Cc 83 Mano, Unshaped | -hand Quartzite Yes 
Cc 85 Mano, Unknown Type Diorite Yes 
Cc 86 Mano, Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
Cc 9) Metate, Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
Cc 93 Mano, Unshaped | -hand Quartzite No 
C 26 Meiate, Unknown Type _Sandsione Yes 
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Table 6.10. Nonflaked Lithic Tools from 5MT11732 (continued) 





AMMA MMMM OOOUNANAwWANNNAANN 


Artifact Type 








Metate, Unknown Type 
Metate, Unknown Type 
Metate, Unknown Type 
Metate, Unknown Type 
Metate, Unknown Type 
Metate, Unknown Type 
Metate, Unknown Type 
Mano, Unshaped | -hand 
Mano, Shaped | -hand 
Mano, Unknown Type 
Unknown 

Mano, Unshaped | -hand 
Mano, Unshaped | -hand 
Unknown 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Mano, Unshaped | -hand 
Unknown 

Metate, Unknown Type 
Mano, Unshaped | -hand 
Mano, Unknown Type 
Mano, Unshaped | -hand 


Heat 
Material treated 
Sandstone Yes 
Sandstone Yes 
Sandstone Yes 
Sandstone Yes 
Sandstone Yes 
Sandstone Yes 
Sandstone Yes 
Quartzite Yes 
Sandstone Yes 
Sandstone Yes 
Sandstone No 
Quartzite Yes 
Quartzite Yes 
Diorite No 
Sandstone No 
Diorite No 
Quartzite Yes 
Sandstone No 
Sandstone Yes 
Sandstone Yes 
Sandstone Yes 
Sandstone Yes 
Quartzite No 
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Table 6.11. Flaked Lithic Debitage from SMT11732 
Cluster Pl Reduction Stage _ Material Type of Wear 
A 23 Shatter Siltstone Indet 
A 24 Tertiary Quartzite Indet 
A 29 Tertiary Siltstone Indet. 
A 44 Tertiary Quartzite Indet. 
A %6 Tertiary Quartzite Indet 
A 47 Secondary Quarizite Indet. 
A 50 Secondary Siltstone Indet 
A 51 Tertiary Siltstone Indet. 
A 53 Tertiary Siltstone Indet. 
A 54 Tertiary Quarizite Indet. 
A 57 Shatter Quartzite Indet. 
A 156 Tertiary Limestone Indet 
A 159 Tertiary Obsidian Indet. 
B 67 Secondary Quartzite Indet. 
B 78 Shatter Basalt Indet 
B 100 Tertiary Quartzite Indet 
Cc 84 Tertiary Chert Indet. 
Cc 88 Tertiary Chert Indet 
Cc 89 Secondary Quartzite Indet 
Cc 97 Secondary Quarizite Indet 
C 108 Tertiary Quartzite Indet. 
Cc 121 Secondary Quartzite Indet 
D 110 Secondary Basalt Indet 
D 115 Secondary Siltstone Indet. 
D 116 Secondary Quartzite Indet 
D 117 Tertiary Quartzite Indet 
D 119 Tertiary Chalcedony Indet 
E 126 Secondary Chert Indet 
E 128 Tertiary Chert Indet 
E 144 Secondary Chert Indet 
E 144 Secondary Siltstone Indet 
E 149 Secondary Chert Indet 





scars, and tertiary flakes have no cortex remaining. 
The greatest number of the flakes from 5MT11732 
were tertiary (32 items) and secondary (25 items) which 
probably came from a tool sharpening activity. Fif- 
teen tertiary flakes were selected for expedient utilized 
flake tools. Twelve secondary flakes were utilized and 
five primary flakes were utilized. 


Nonflaked Lithics from SMT11732 


A total of 74 pieces of nonflaked lithic artifacts was 
collected from the surface of SMT!1732. Most were 
classified as manos or metates but 29 of the tools were 
too fragmentary to assign to such an artifact type cat- 
egory. All exhibited one or more grinding facets use- 
ful for crushing wild plant seeds. 


The most common identifiable artifact type was the 
mano. Of the 32 manos present one was a shaped, 
one-hand, “biscuit” mano, 17 were of the one-hand 
unshaped variety; 14 were too fragmentary to specify 
as to type of mano. 


Metate fragments were the next most common artifact 
type in the nonflaked lithic collection. There were no 
complete items, nor were there any fragments large 
enough to determine the type of metate from which the 
fragments were derived. The artifact class designa- 
tion of metate was determined by the concave profile 
of the ground surface versus the convex facet of a mano. 
There were |3 metate fragments found at SMT11732, 
all of which were sandstone. 


Twenty-nine of the nonflaked lithics were too fragmen- 
lary to assign to an artifact class which would reflect 
their tool type in the prehistoric context. They were 
undoubtedly pieces of either manos or metates. Two 
factors helped tu determine that these nonflaked lithics 
were artifacts. First, they had one or more grinding 
facets. Second, they were found in a site dominated 
by the lithic material of the Mancos Shale Formation 
which does not usually contain sandstone, diorite, or 
quartzite of good enough quality for tool manufacture. 
Since the nonflaked lithic materials out of which the 
items were made were not locally occurring, it is likely 
that they were not manufactured at the site but were 
moved to the site as a result of some human prehis- 
toric activity. 
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Table 6.12, Ceramics from 5MT11732 











Cluster Pi Type Form Temper Type 

A 27 Gray Body Jar Crushed Igneous 
A 28 Gray Body Jar Crushed Igneous 
A v7 Gray Body Jor Crushed Igneous 
A 55 Gray Body Jar Crushed Igneous 
E 124 Gray Body Jar Crushed Igneous 
B 125 Sherd White Jar Sherd 

48 153 Sherd White Bow! Sherd 

A 158 Gray Body Jar Crushed Igneous 
Ceramics from 5MT11732 


Only 12 ceramic artifacts were found at site 
5MT11732. There were six smooth gray ware jar 
sherds (Gray Body Jar) with crushed igneous rock tem- 
per; one white ware jar (Sherd White Jar) sherd with 
sherd temper, and five pieces of one white ware bowl 
(Sherd White Bow]) with sherd temper. 


The sherd tempered vessels suggest a time frame from 
A.D. 900 - 1300 for the white ware, and the crushed 
igneous rock temper indicates local manufacture of the 
gray ware (Flint 1994). The lack of corrugated jar 
sherds may suggest that the ceramics were deposited 
in the very early A.D. 900s. 


Chronological Assessment 


Three chronologically diagnostic projectile points from 
the Archaic-early Basketmaker II time period (A.D. 
1-450) were found at site SMT11732, one in Cluster 
C and and two in Cluster E. Sherd tempered ceramics 
were found in Clusters B and D which may reflect 
their manufacture in the late Pueblo I, early Pueblo Il 
time period after ca. A.D. 900. This artifactual evi- 
dence indicates Site SMT11732 was used by the pre- 
historic population over a long period of time from 
Archaic through Anasazi. 


Site SMT11733 


Site SMT 11733 was located 200 m west of the eastern 
edge of site SMT11732 in Section 20 of Township 36 
North Range 13 West covering 1755 m’ at 2134 m 
elevation (Figure 6.1). The other two lithic sites in 
this area (SMT11731 and SMT11732) were located 
on the south facing slope of a northwest/southeast trend- 
ing ridge that separates the Chicken Creek drainage 
from the Mud Creek drainage. In contrast, SMT11733, 
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Figure 6.16. Site 5MT11733 showing Test Areas and point located artifacts. 


was located on the western shoulder of this ridge on a 
north facing slope with a rather large arroyo forming 
its northern boundary (Figure 6.16). This arroyo drains 
due west toward Mud Creek, and probably has removed 
some of the northern periphery of the site. SMT11733 
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presently lies within a well established pinyon-juniper 
woodland with an understory of serviceberry and 
Gambles oak. It was outside of the area that was his- 
torically modified by farming practices so that natural 
erosion was the primary site disturbance. The most 








southern (upslope) perphery of the site was impacted 
by the original waterline construction which probably 
accelerated downslope erosion across the bulk of the 
site’ The lack of post abandonment disturbance meant 
that there was a possiblity of the presence of subsur- 
face cultural deposits at Site SMT11733 


Testing Methodology 


To determine the presence of subsurface materials, a 
series of interconnected | x 2 m test units was exca 
vated by natural stratigraphy over those areas of the 
site that either contained concentrations of artifacts on 
the surface or appeared to be least eroded. Eighteen 
| x 2 m units were excavated in five locales across the 
site) This method of interconnected study units cre- 
ated five test areas. All matrix was passed through 
1/4 inch mesh for artifact recovery 
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Figure 6.17. Stratigraphic profile of Test Trench 3, 
SMT1I7353. 


Stratigraphy 


There proved to be no cultural stratigraphy on this site 
whatsoever. The general stratigraphic profile of all 
units consisted of an organically rch duli zone f°! 

lowed by a deeper, loose layer of gray, silty, clay vam 
derived from the underlying Mancos Shale Formation 
The stratigraphic profile of Test Trench 3 was charac: 
teristic of all of the test units on the site (Figure 6.17) 
The upper layer of loose desiccated soil gradually be- 
came denser as depth increased until the actual Mancos 
Shale parent material was reached, most often within 
the first 10 cm in all areas except Test Area |. There 
was a natural flat at the north end of Test Area | which 
collected not only sediments washed down from the 
slope above but also all artifactual material on that 
same slope Because of this action, the toe of this slope 
was the only locus on the entire site that contained any 
artifactual material not found directly on the moder 
ground surface. These artifacts all occurred within 5 
cm of moder ground surface At one time all of these 
artifacts were most likely scattered about on the mod- 
ern ground surface, but due to natural processes they 
were carned down a fairly steep grade and deposited 
at the toe of the slope. For this reason these few (seven) 
subsurface artifacts were grouped with ihe other sur- 
face finds at the site 


Material Culture 


A total assemblage of 107 artifacts was collected from 
5SMT11733 (Tables 6.13, 6.14, 6.15, 6.16). Seven- 
teen flaked lithic tools, 17 utilized flakes, 22 pieces of 
lithic debitage . 48 nonflaked lithic tools, and three ce- 
ramuc sherds The apparent clustering of artifacts along 
the northern margins of the site appears to be the re- 
sult of natural, not cultural, processes (Figure 6.17) 


There were |7 flaked lithic tools of which seven were 
cores, 5 were made of quartzite and 2 of basalt. Fol- 
lowing the cores, the most common tools were asym- 
metrical, bifacial tools of which there were five. Two 
of these were manufactured from quartzite, two from 
chert, and one from silicified siltstone. There were 
two chopper tools, one made from quartzite and one 
from siltstone. The three remaining tools consisted of 
one hammerstone, one symmetrical biface, and one 
unifacial scraper The hammerstone was made from a 
quartzite cobble, the uniface was made from a primary 
quartzite flake, and the symmetrical biface was the 








basal portion of an obsidian projectile point (Figure 
6.10) 


There were |7 utilized flakes and 22 pieces of Naked 
lithic debitage recovered from 5SMT11733. Twelve of 
ih se utilized flakes were from secondary fakes, four 
were from tertiary flakes, and only one was from a 
primary flake of siltstone In the overall utilized flake 
and flaked debitage assemblage, 44% of the materials 
were of quartzite Siltstone and chert each represented 
24%, chalcedony with two items represented 5%, and 
single fakes of limestone and orthoquartzite repre. 


sented 1% each. The favored tool stones at this site 
appeared to be quartzite and chert 


Forty-eight nonflaked lithic tools were collected from 
site SMT11733. Six of these tems were fragments of 
groundstone tools that were too small to assign to an 
arufact type. The remaining 42 tools were either manos 
or metates. In the mano category there were eight one 

hand, unshaped examples and 26 mano fragments too 
small to classify by type. There were eight metate 
fragments which were not large enough to type. Not 
surprisingly 29 or 60% of the nonflaked lithic tools 


Table 6.13. Flaked Lithic Tools from SMT11733 








PL Artifact Type Material 
Sutlace Callecuon. 
8 Ham merstone Quartzite 
14-1 Symmeireal Biface Obsidian 
}4-2 Asymmetrical Biface Chert 
22 Core Quartzite 
24 Core Quartz ite 
27 Core Quartzite 
3] Asymmetrical Biface Quartz ite 
33 Asymmetrical Biface Siltstone 
$3 Cho pper Siltstone 
63 Core Quartz ite 
71 Cho pper Quartzite 
72 Core Basalt 
Tes Areal Sicatum j 
nies Core Basalt 
se Core Quartzite 
ning Asymmetrical Bilace Quartz ite 
Test Amul Sita 2. 
se Uniface Quartzite 
Tes Aca 2. Sicatum 
v9 Asymmetrical Biface Chert 





** artic was fat pom! located 


Table 6.14. Utilized Plakes from SMTI1733 








Pi Material Reduction Stage We ar Patiern 
; Quartzite Secondary Nibbing 
4 Siltstone Tertiary Nibbing 

13 Siltstone Secondary Nibbing 
Lo Quartzite Secondary Nibbing 

4) Siltstone Secondary Nibbing 

4s Siltstone Primary Nibbing 

SO Quartzite Tertiary Nibbing 

$5 Quartzite Secondary Ham mer/crushin pg 

73 (Quartzite Second ary Nibbing 

7 Siltstone Secondary Ham mer/crushin g 
Test Area |. Stratum |. 

os Siltstone Secondary Nibbing 

ee Chert Secondary Ham mer/crushin g 

os (Quartzite Secondary Nibbing 

oe Chert Secondary Nibbing 
lest Ama 1. Stratum 2: 

” Quartzite Secondary Nibbing 

oe Quartzite T ortary Ham mer/crushing 
lest Area 2. Stratum 1 

ee Chalcedon Tertiary Nibbing 





las itlad was Got Got located 
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Table 6.15. Nonflaked Lithic Tools from SMT1/ 745 
| Heat 
PL Artifact Type Material treated 
Mano, Unknown Type Diorite No 
j Mano, Unshaped | hand Sandstone Yes 
Mano, Unknown Type Sandstone Yeu 
is Metate, Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
16 Mano, Unknown Type Diorite No 
j 17 Mano. Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
191 Unknown Sandstone Yes 
19.2 Metate, Unknown Type Diorite Yes 
21 Mano, Unknown Type Sandsione Yes 
j 25 Metate, Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
26 Unknown Diorite Yes 
2” Mano, Unshaped | -hand Quartzite Yes 
w Mano, Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
j 2 Mano. Unshaped | hand Siltstone No 
% Metate, Unknown Type Sandstone No 
Ww Mano, Unknown Type Quaritzite No 
j 40) Mano. Unshaped | -hand Quartzite Yes 
4\ Mano, Unknown Type KAKA aA 
42 Mano. Unshaped | -hand Diorite No 
4) Mano, Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
j 46 Mano, Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
49 Mano. Unknown Type S) tetone No 
$2 Mano. Unshaped | hand Sandstone No 
56 Mano, Unknown Type Quartzite Yes 
| $7 Unknown Sandstone Yes 
SK Mano. Unshaped | -hand Limestone No 
$9 Unknown Quarizite Yes 
60 Mano. Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
j 60 Mano. Unknown Type Quartzite No 
6! Mano. Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
65 Mano, Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
j 66 Metate, Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
67 Mano, Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
74 Metate. Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
75-1 Metate. Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
| 7$-2 Metate. Unknown Type Quarizite Yes 
6 Mano. Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
Test AreaL. Siraium 1. 
os Mano, Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
| ”~ Mano. Unknown Type (2) Sandstonc Yes 
os Mano, Unknown Type (3) Diorte No 
Tesi Areal. Siraium 2. 
| Mano, Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
Test Area 1. Sutlace 1 
| Mano, Unknown Type Sandstone Yes 
4 Mano. Unknown Type Quarizite No 
| 5 Mano. Unshaped | -hand Sandstone Yes 
Test Area 2. Sitaium 1. 
aa Mano, Unknown Type Sandstone ux 
| ** Artifact was not point located 
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Table 6.16. Flaked Lithte Debitage from SMT11743 








Reduction Type of 
Pi Stage Material Wear 
Sa Calle tae 

2 = Tertiary Siltstone Indet 

6 Secondary Che rt Indet 

10 = Tertiary Siltstone Indet 

|| Secondary Quartz ite Indet 

12 Tertiary Siltstone Indet 

18 §=©Primary Limestone Indet 

20 Secondary Quartz ite Indet 

45 Secondary Che rt Indet 

47 = Secondary Quartz ite Intet 

48-2 = Primary Che rt Indet 

62 Tertiary Chakedony — Indet 

69 Tertiary Ortho- Indet 

quartzite 

Jes Atos Sica 

** Primary Che rt Indet 

** Secondary Quartz ite Indet 

** Secondary Quartz ite Indet 
Test Area Sutlace | 

2 Secondary Quartz ite Indet 

+ = Shatter Quartz ite Indet 
Tes Atea2 Sica | 

** Tertiary Che rt Indet 

** Tertiary Che rt Indet 

** Tertiary Quartz ite Indet 

** Secondary Quartz ite Indet 

** Secondary Che rt Indet 





**Artiiad was not pomt located 


were made from sandstone. Sandstone was followed 
by quartzite ( 16%) and diorite (16%), local materials, 
each with esght items 


There were three ceramic sherds from an early white 
ware bowl The rough surface finish, the mm shape 
and lack of paint indicated 1 could have been from a 
Chapin Black-on- white bow! 


Summary of SMT11733 


Site SMT11733 was the only site of the three lithic 
and ceramic scatters tested in the Mancos Segment 
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which was located on a north facing slope Because of 
the apparent lack of post abandonment disturbance it 
was extensively tested for the presence of subsurface 
features. Unfortunately, excavation of 18 test units 
revealed no cultural stratigraphy or buried features 


The artifact assemblage included | 7 flaked lithic tools 
including an obsidian projectile point base There were 
17 utilized flakes indicating expedient tool use and there 
were 44 manos and eight metates Three ceramic sherds 
from an early white ware bow! ( cf. Chapin Black-on- 
white) were also found. The predominance of 
nonflaked lithic tools, such as manos and metates, sug- 
gested the processing of plant foods was one of the 
major activities conducted at SMT11733. The early 
white ware bow! suggested a chronological date for 
site occupation of from A.D 500-800, Basketmaker 
Il] through early Pueblo | 


Summary and Comparison of Sites SMT1I731, 
SMT1732, SMT11733 


Three Seasonal Locus/Use Area Type of Sites 
(SMT11731, SMT1t1732 and SMT11733) in the 
Mancos Valley Segment of the Mesa Verde Waterline 
Replacement Project Phase II] were mitigated by total 
surface collection and/or test excavations. All of these 
sites were characterized by a surface scatter consist- 
ing primarily of flaked lithic and nonflaked lithic arti- 
facts with an occasional admixture of ceramics. The 
ceramic artifacts on any one of these sites were al- 
ways less than |% of the total assemblage The simi- 
larity of the tool inventory suggested that these sites 
probably functioned in the same way in the prehistoric 
human occupation of this area as upland resource pro- 
curement sites Temporally diagnostic artifacts indi- 
cated that these sites were utilized by various groups 
of people ranging from the late Archaic pernod through 
the Pueblo penod 


Flaked Lithic Tool Comparisor. 


There were 39 Flaked Lithic tools classified into six 
types recovered from these three sites. asymmetrical 
bifaces, choppers, cores, hammerstones, symmetrical 
bifaces (projectile points), and unifacial scrapers. In 
all there were || asymmetrical bifaces found at the 
three sites. These tools were probably once part of a 
knife or scraper. There were || cores. Choppers were 








neat in abundance with a total of six, followed by five 
projectile points. Four of the projectile points stylist 
cally appeared to be from late Archaic-Basketmaker 
Il ume period. Three hammerstones and three unifacial 
serapers were found. Even though SMT11731 had 
neither choppers nor unifacial scrapers, it was the 
smallest of the three sites and would be expected to 
have the smallest tool inventory 


All but three of the flaked lithic tools from these sites 
were made of material from local sources. There were 
only two nonlocal lithe types and both of them were 
microscopically grained materials: obsidian and chal- 
cedony. The nearest known source for tool quality 
chalcedony ts in the southeastern corner of Utah, and 
the Jemez obsidian of north central New Mexico is the 
nearest obsidian source. Two tools were made from 
chalcedony and one was from obsidian. These exotic 
materia! types could have been obtained by 
extraregional trade or by travel to the sources 


Local materials used for tools in the assemblage in- 
cluded basalt, chert, claystone, quartzite, rhyolite, and 
silicified siltstone. Quartzite was particularly popu- 
lar, Out of a total of 36 tools made from local mate- 
rial, 18 (50%) were made from quartzite, nine (25%) 
from chert, four (11%) from siltstone, three from ba- 
salt (8%), one (3%) from rhyolite, and one (3%) from 
claystone. Tool stone preferences seem to have been 
based on both grain size and availability. In other 
words, the quartzite was not as fine grained as the chert, 
but it was more abundant in the immediate area. The 
local cherts in this area derive from the Burro Canyon 
Formation. The nearest exposures of this formation 
are found in the Dolores River canyon approximately 
24 km (15 miles) northwest of the Chicken Creek sites 
Closer sources of chert are present in the local, glacial 
outwash gravels but are not present in large quantities 
or in large sized cobbles. Of the |! cores, it was not 
surprising that five were quartzite, three basalt, two 
chert, and one claystone. None of the cores were of 
nonlocal material indicating that the tools made from 
chalcedony or obsidian were finished before they were 
transported to the sites. When the tool type category 
was compared with material type, most of the high 
input, bifacial tools came from the finer grained mate- 
rial There were no choppers or hammerstones made 
from the finer grained materials. The six choppers in 
the collection were made from either quartzite or silt- 
stone 
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Utilized Flake Comparison 


There were 56 utilized flakes in the assemblage from 
SMT11731, SMT11732, SMT11733, Locally avail- 
able tool stone materials of quartzite, chert, siltstone, 
basalt, andesite and orthoquartzite were preferred 
Quarizite and orthoquartzite represented fifty percent 
(28 items) of the utilized flakes. The next most com- 
mon stone tool type was siltstone (16 items) (28%) 
followed by chert (8 items) (14%). There were three 
utilized flakes (5%) of the nonlocal chalcedony. 


Flaked Lithic Debitage Comparison 


Altogether 64 pieces of flaked lithic debitage were 
recovered from the Site SMT11731, SMT11732, 
5MT11733. Locally available tool stone materials were 
also preferred. Thirty-nine percent (25 items) of the 
flaked lithic debitage was quartzite. The next most 
common flaked lithic debitage material was chert (17 
items) (26%) followed by siltstone (14 items) (21%) 
There were two pieces of chalcedony debitage, which 
was 3% of the total. The quartzite/chert/siltstone ra- 
tio (43%/2 1 %/25%) remained fairly constant through- 
out the three sites. Nonlocal materials were used in 
low proportions (5%) of the utilized flake and flaked 
lithic debitage 


There were more utilized flakes (56) than manufac- 
tured flaked tools (39) found at the three sites. This 
seems to suggest a preference for use of expedient tools, 
which is a characteristic associated with Anasazi site 
occupation (Kane et al. 1988: 219) 


Nonflaked Lithic Tool Comparison 


There were 131 pieces of nonflaked lithic artifacts 
collected from these three sites during the course of 
mitigation efforts. The greatest number of identifiable 
tools were manos. In the mano category there were 73 
items collected. Metates were represented by 22 frag- 
ments The remaining 36 tems were identifiable as 
fragments of groundstone tools but could not be reli- 
ably placed into a specific artifact type. In the mano 
category there was a single, well shaped, one hand 
“biscuit” mano. The remaining manos fell into the 
unshaped, one hand category or the mano of unknown 
type category. There were 27 unshaped, one hand 
manos and 46 mano fragments too small to type 
Clearly a lot of effort wi > not expended in the creation 


of food processing equipment at these sites. The over- 
ull impression was that of an expedient technology 
where any suitable hand sized stone was an acceptable 
mano and that any large cobble could serve as a metate 

The material types for these tools in the order of pref- 
erence were sandstone (77 items), quartzite (27 items), 
diorite (24 items), siltstone (2 items), limestone (1 item) 


Ceramic Comparison 


As opposed to the other material classes found at these 
three sites, ceramics were almost nonexistent. There 
was 4 total of 12 ceramic sherds collected, and these 
came from only two of the sites. The smallest of the 
three sites, SMT11731 had no ceramics in its assem- 
blage. Site SMT11732, the largest of the three, had 
12 of the 15 sherds. These | 2 sherds included six gray 
ware jar sherds with crushed igneous rock temper, one 
white ware jar sherd with crushed sherd temper, and 
five preces of a white ware bow! also with sherd tem- 
per. Site SMT11733 had three white ware bow! sherds 
with crushed igneous rock temper which compared 
favorably with Chapin Black-on-white. The occur- 
rence of sherd temper indicates the sites were used from 
any time after A.D. 90010 A.D. 1300 while the smooth 
gray jar sherds, Chapin Black-on-white, and lack of 
corrugated jar sherds may indicate the sites were used 
from A.D. 500-900. Crushed igneous rock temper 
indicates the gray jar sherds were manufactured lo- 
cally using locally available temper. 


Chronology and Other Excavated Upland 
Procurement Sites 


Due to the apparent transient nature of these camps no 
permanent habitation units were constructed, which 
might have resulted in archeological features with suit- 
able dating material for chronological analysis. Ero- 
sion processes removed features, such as hearths, that 
also might have provided datable material. Such fea- 
tures probably existed at all sites, as indicated by the 
presence of randomly scattered pieces of fire cracked 
rock. The specific location of any of these features 
had been obliterated by both erosion and historic farm- 
ing. The only chronological indicators left were in the 
artifact assemblage 


There were two classes of artifacts from these three 
sites that were more or less temporally diagnostic: the 
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projectile points and the ceramic assemblage. The five 
projectile points illustrated in Figure 6.10 have been 
have stylistic atiributes associated with the late Ar- 
chaic/Basketmaker II time period between 2000 B.C. 
and A.D, 450. Attributes of the ceramics from the 
sites suggest their use in the Anasazi period from A.D. 
500-900, 


Few sites of this type have been excavated or reported 
in this area. Those that have been reported generally 
were dated by their artifact assemblage rather than 
absolute dating methods. One exception was Site 
5MT2242 or Ridge Line Camp, excavated during the 
Dolores Archaeological Program (Southward 1988). 
This lithic and ceramic scatter was a multiple compo- 
nent camp site with functional emphasis on food pro- 
curement and processing. A single radiocarbon date, 
3710490 B.P. (Southward 1988:242) defined the Ar- 
chaic component and placed the initial usage of the 
area as a campsite toward the end of the Archaic pe- 
nod. Based on the ceramic data, the second and third 
components defined at Ridge Line Camp were assigned 
to the Anasazi Pueblo | and Pueblo II periods. The 
projectile points recovered from 5SMT2242 were sty- 
listically close to those from the three sites in the 
Mancos Valley Segment. Although more artifacts were 
found at SMT2242, both the lithic and ceramic assem- 
blages were very much the same as the Chicken Creek 
sites SMT11731, SMT11732, and SMT11733 


Three other excavated sites near the Mancos Valley 
also were interpreted as late Archaic -early Pueblo pro- 
curement use areas (Spears 1982). These three sites 
(SLP433, SLP436, and SLP437) had the same type of 
lithic and ceramic assemblage, with high proportions 
of groundstone tools, as the Mancos Valley Segment 
mitigated sites and were interpreted by their excavator 
as procurement sites utilized from the late Archaic 
period into the Pueblo Period 


Based on the similarity of the lithic and ceramic as- 
semblages of SMT2242, SLP433, SLP436, SLP437, 
SMT11731, SMT11732, and SMT11733, it seems 
likely that all represented upland resource procurement 
campsites. Simuilanty of the lithic components of these 
sites as well as one absolute date of between | 800 and 
1679 B.C. from Ridgeline Camp (SMT2242) lead to 
the tentative conclusion that SMT11731, SMT11732, 
and SMT11733 probably date to a sumilar time. There- 
fore based on artifact typological attributes and ce- 








ramic seriation it would appear that the SMT11731, 
SMT11732, and SMT11733 were seasonally used from 
about 1700 B.C. until around A.D. 1000. 


Economy and Adaptation 


If these were food procurement camps, were the foods 
primarily faunal or floral or both? By the plethora of 
grinding tools and the preponderance of low input, 
expedient tools, it would appear that the major em- 
phasis at all of these campsites was to exploit the natu- 
ral floral resources. The low percentage of high input, 
specialized tools such as projectile points could indi- 
cate that hunting was of secondary importance. How- 
ever, post abandonment processes such as curation 
could also explain their absence in the assemblage. 
Lack ot lithic debitage would indicate there was not a 
lot of tool production at these sites. 


Floral Resources 


Within the immediate area of the sites, 44 species of 
flora were recorded (Ives et. al. 1993). Sixteen of the 
economic species in the project area were also previ- 
ously recovered in the Johnson Canyon cliff dwellings 
in 1979 (Nickens 1979: 15-25). This by no means 
exhausts either the existing floral species nor the pos- 
sible plants that were used prehistoncally. One of the 
most lucrative species in the Mancos Segment would 
be Pinus edulis (pinyon pine). This conifer, on a cy- 
chical basis, produces a tremendous crop of pine nuts 
which are very high in protein and can be stored for 
long periods of time in dry conditions. There are nu- 
merous plants, such as Oryzopsis hymenoides (Indian 
rice grass), Yucca baccata (broad leaf yucca), and 
Opuntia sp. (prickly pear cactus) that were valuable 
to the prehistoric gatherers for food, medicine, and 
useful implements. Since these campsites were uti- 
lized over such an extended time frame, an exhaustive 
listing of all present floral resources and their possible 
uses would be a moot point. As the climatic condi- 
tions changed through time, so would the distribution 
of many of the plant species that were available for 
exploitation. The same could be said for faunal spe- 
cies available at any one time. Presently the upper 
Mancos Valley serves in part as a winter range for 
both deer and elk. However, prior to midwinter, there 
are no elk and few deer in this area. Lagomorphs, 
particularly the cottontai! rabbit, are common enough 
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today and may have been sought out prehistorically, 
Predator species such as the mountain lion, bobcat, 
and coyote are present in the area now, but wolves 
have not been reported since the turn of the century. 


In conclusion one could surmise that during the peri- 
ods where a favorable weather regime was in place, 
the Mancos Segment Chicken Creek area would have 
served nicely as place where both wild floral and fau- 
nal products could have been procured. The lack of 
flaked lithic debitage indicates that in general, finished 
tools were brought to the sites and not manufactured 
on site, thus ruling out lithic procurement as a primary 
function of these campsites. 


Summary of Mancos Segment Testing and 
Mitigation 


In the Mancos Valley Segment of the Mesa Verde 
Waterline Replacement Project Phase III, five sites were 
tested and mitigated: an historic homestead 
(SMT10969); the historic Rio Grande Southern nar- 
row gauge railroad grade (SMT4035 Feature |); and 
three prehistoric upland procurement camps 
(SMT11731, SMT11732, SMT11733). 


The data from these sites provided information on the 
historic and prehistonc human occupation of the project 
area including economy and adaptation and social or- 
ganization. The historic Spanish American homestead 
was occupied in the mid 1930's and abandoned prior 
to 1949. Excavations at a general purpose shed on the 
homestead yielded a tree-ring date of the shed building 
construction between 1934-1935. The railroad bed 
was excavated to reveal the construction sequence with 
use of local limestone and shale. The proximity of the 
railroad to the historic homestead may indicate an eco- 
nomic relationship. The three prehistoric upland pro- 
curement camps seem to reflect a focus on floral re- 
source gathering with a large percentage of nonflaked 
lithic, groundstone, tools on each of the sites. The 
artifacts at the camp sites reflect human use from the 
late Archaic well into the early Pueblo Period Anasazi. 
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CHAPTER 7 


MONTEZUMA VALLEY SEGMENT 
TESTING AND EXCAVATION; 


SITES 5MT10834, SMT11706, SMT 11728, 
5MT 11729, SMT 10595 


Joe! M. Brisbin 


Introduction 


Twelve archeological sites in the Montezuma Valley 
were mitigated in connection with the construction work 
for the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project 
Phase Ill: SMT10594, 5MT10595, SMT10834, 
SMT11451, SMT11452, SMT11667, SMT11668, 
5MT11706, SMT11709, SMT11710, SMT11728, and 
5MT11729 (Figure 7.1). The sites were located along 
the waterline corridor and on two access roads leading 
into the pipeline corridor from Montezuma County 
Road H and State Highway 160. This chapter deals 
with sites SMT10834, S5MT11706, SMT11728, 
5MT11729, and SMT10595. Sites SMT11451, 
5MT11452, SMT11667, SMT11668, SMT11709, 
SMT11710 are discussed in a separate document 
(Dominguez 1996). Site SMT10594 in the Montezuma 
Valley was completely excavated and is reported in 
the succeeding chapter. 


The Mesa Verde waterline right-of-way in the 
Montezuma Valley traversed the southern border of 
the valley at an average elevation of 2021 m (6600 ft). 
The landscape ts characterized by northeast-southwest 
trending ridges separated by broad shallow valleys 
extending out from the foot of the mesa. These val- 
leys, both large and small, fan out into the greater 
Montezuma Valley, and drain into McEImo Creek 
McEImo Creek falls off to the west through McEImo 
Canyon and empties into the San Juan River near 
Aneth, Utah 


The vegetative pattern along the waterline corndor in 
the Montezuma Valley Segment ts characterized by 
pinyor/juniper woodlands on the ndges, sagebrush and 
grasses in the valleys. Large deep arroyos are a con- 
spicuous feature of the landscape, in part due to his- 
toric livestock overgrazing and in part due to climatic 
changes. The only permanent water sources are seeps 
and springs found near the heads of these drainages, 
but these are few and far between 
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Site SMT10834, Basketmaker Ll Habitation 

Site SMT 10834 was located on lands administered by 
the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) in Section 
10 of Township 35 North Range 15 West at 1996 m 
(6550 ft) elevation. Because it was bisected by the 
west access road, SMT 10834 was selected by the BLM 
as a test site for an experimental padding study as part 
of the mitigation program. The purpose of this study 
was to determine if covering a prehistoric site with 
various layers of fabric and gravel would offer enough 
protection to buffer the impact from heavy equipment 
traffic across a site. The results of this study are pre- 
sented in Appendix C. 


Site SMT10834 had all the surface manifestations of 
a habitation site with a wide variety of artifacts and 
features. All classes of nonperishable artifacts, such 
as ceramics, flaked lithics, and ground stone were 
present. Also present were 10 distinct clusters of oxi- 
dized tabular sandstone, which represented features 
and/or structures. The ceramic assemblage, which 
accounted for most of the surface material, indicated 
the site was occupied during the Basketmaker III pe- 
riod. One of the small clusters of oxidized sandstone 
(Feature |) and one feature found while blading the 
road bed (Feature 10) were excavated at this site. 


Site SMT10834 was situated on the extreme south- 
western end of a low southwest-northeast trending ndge 
under the north escarpment of Mesa Verde in the 
Montezuma Valley. Vegetative cover on the site was 
sparse and consisted primarily of sagebrush, saltbush, 
prickly pear cactus and grasses. The site periphery 
was defined on the south and west by two well-en- 
trenched arroyos, and on the north by a smaller ar- 
royo. A fairly dense scatter of ceramics, flaked lithic, 
and ground stone fragments covered the site area. This 
artifact concentration as well as ten clusters of oxi- 
dized tabular sandstone (Features | through 10) de- 
fined the main body of the site 


The plan view of the site is primarily a surface artifact 
distribution map since the testing program was limited 
to the road bed itself, where Feature 10 was located, 
and another feature (Feature | ) just off the south edge 
of the road (Figure 7.2). At the time of recordation, 
the existing ranch road had been in use for decades 
and had cut into the ridge crest as much as 40 cm to- 
wards the site center 
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Figure 7.1. Location of sites tested and excavated in the Montezuma Valley Segment: 
5MT10594, SMT10595, SMT10834, SMT11451, SMT11452, SMT11667, SMT 11668 (not 
shown), 5MT11706, SMT11709, SMT11710, SMT11728, and SMT11729 (Point Lookout, CO, 


7.5 minute quadrangle, 1973). 


After the segment of road which passed over the site 
was padded, no further work was initiated at the site 
until construction activities were completed. The re- 
moval of the padding and the initiation of the post pad- 
ding study began on the June 14, 1994 


Testing Methodology at Site SMT 10834 


The methodology outlined for Site SMT10834 con- 
sisted of the following procedures. The first step was 


to point piot all artifacts on the site surface in order to 
create an artifact distribution map. Since testing and 
excavation were to be extremely limited at SMT 10834, 
the distribution of surface artifacts might be the only 
clue to understanding the spatial iayout of the site's 
architectural features. With the distribution map in 
hand, a base line 36 m in length was laid out across the 
most \ikely area where a pithouse might be expected 
Auger holes were then drilled at 2 m intervals along 
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Figure 7.2. Site SMT 10834 plan view showing artifact and feature distribution. 


the length of the base line with negative results. No 
subsurface features were detected 


The next step was to remove the padding material over 
the road bed using a Case 580 series backhoe. Once 
the road bed was exposed and the post padding com- 
paction tests completed the entire road was bladed flat 
down to the depth of the deepest tire track 


As the blading progressed any discoloration or stain 
which was observed was marked with a pin flag for 
subsequent testing. Of the more than 25 stains ob- 
served and marked only one (Feature 10) eventually 
proved to be a prehistoric feature. Another feature 
(Feature 11), was initially perceived as a borrow pit 
containing some cultural trash. Eventually the feature 
was defined as a post abandonment arroyo cut into 
which artifacts had been deposited by natural processes 
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All stains were tested or excavated as if they were 
known cultural features. First the limits of the stains 
were defined horizontally and then bisected 
Depending on the size of the stain the bisection was 
either done with a test trench or by removing the fill 
from half of the feature to afford a clear profile. When 
a feature was positively identified as cultural, radio- 
carbon and bulk soil samples were taken 


Feature | at Site SMT10834 


Feature | was a slab lined hearth 80 cm in length, 63 
cm in width and 35 cmin depth. This feature was oval 
in plan view and basin shaped in profile (Figure 7.3) 
The steeply sloping sides were roughly lined with pieces 
of tabular sandstone and one fragment of a trough 
metate. A large water worn cobble of sandstone had 
been placed in the bottom of the feature. This cobble 
was |7 cm thick and 36 cm in length. It is uncertain 
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Figure 7.3. Plan and profile views of Feature | at Site 
SMT 10834. 


whether this stone was an integral part of the feature 
or had been dropped into the feature at the time the 
feature was abandoned. 


The oxidized condition of the lining slabs, as well as 
the charcoal fragments indicated that Feature | func- 
tioned as ahearth Since there was no stratum of con- 
centrated charcoal and ash except between and behind 
the lining slabs 1t appeared that this hearth had been 
cleaned out prior to its abandonment. Other than the 
fragment of a trough metate that was used as part of 
the construction, there were no artifacts within Fea- 
ture |. However, there were two items lying on the 
prehistoric use surface near Feature |. One of these 
items was a two-hand sandstone mano and the other 
was a grayware body sherd. It 1s unknown whether 
either of these items was related to this activity area or 
deposited at a later ime. A final item was found in the 
duff zone overlying Feature |. This was the dorsal 
face of a small notched axe made from silicified silt- 
stone. Interestingly enough, the ventral face of this 
tool was found on the surface of the midden, 14 m to 
the southwest 


Feature 10 at Site SMT10834 


Feature |0 at Site SMT10834 was a large basin shaped 
pit, with a roughly circular plan view (Figure 7.4). 
The feature was 94 cm in length by 88 cm in width, 
with a maximum depth of 22 cm. The fill within the 
feature was a homogenous brown, silty, highly com- 
pacted clay. Interspersed throughout this clay were 
charcoal fragments, and a light scattering of artifacts 
These artifacts consisted of two ceramic sherds, one 
fragment of sandstone with some peck marks, one flake, 
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and a hammerstone. All of these items appeared to 
have been surtace artifacts washed into the feature af- 
ler it was abandoned, The ceramics were grayware 
body sherds with crushed igneous temper. 


Within the upper fill as well as around the nerniphery of 
the feature there were numerous pieces of sandstone. 
lt is possible that at one time the pit had been lined 
with sandstone slabs. Upon abandonment many of the 
slabs could have been removed for use elsewhere and 
the unwanted material left around the edge of the fea- 
ture. Because of the slope of the site, some of this 
discard material would have eventually found its way 
back into the feature. 


Determining the prehistoric function of Feature 10 is 
problematical. The lack of oxidation on the walls or 
bottom of the feature does not necessarily rule out its 
use as a hearth if it had indeed been slab lined at one 
time. The Mancos Shale derived soil into which Fea- 
ture 10 was built does not retain oxidation well if a 
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Figure 7.4. Ptan and profile views of Feature 10 at 
Site SMT 108.44. 








feature was left open and exposed to the elements. On 
the other hand, this feature may have served as a stor- 
age pit and the sandstone fragments may have been 
simply dumped near and on it at a later date. It is 
probable that some of the upper wall height of this 
feature was destroyed historically by vehicular traffic. 


Surface Collection from Site SMT 10834 


During the course of earlier site recordation efforts, 
those artifacts which fell within the construction corri- 
dor were collected and analyzed. By far the greatest 
percentage of the material consisted of ceramic sherds. 
There were very few lithic artifacts. 


Ceramics at Site SMT10834 


Altogether there were 216 sherds collected from the 
surface of this site. Most of the ceramics (102) came 
from plain gray utility ware jars (Gray Body Jar) (Table 
7.1). Of the other grouped ceramic types, there were 
84 sherds of Polished White, 12 Painted Black-on- 
white, four Slipped White, one Early Pueblo Red, and 
one Corrugated Body. There were only 12 sherds with 
enough distinguishing attributes to be classified within 
a Formal type. Three of these were Chapin Black-on- 
white, three were Chapin Gray, three were Mancos 
Black-on-white, and three were Piedra Black-on- white. 


The 216 sherds were dominated by Gray Body (47%) 
and Polished White (39%), One Corrugated Body 
sherd, three Mancos Black-on-white and four Slipped 
White sherds were probably intrusive onto the site. 
There are no surface indications of a Pueblo II occu- 
pation at the site but there are a number of small Pueblo 
II hamlets upslope in the immediate area. 


The absence of neckbanded gray ware (Moccasin Gray 
and Mancos Gray) in a sample greater than 60, in 
general, indicates a date before A.D. 775 and after 
A.D. 980 (Blinman 1984b; 48), while the presence of 
Early Pueblo Red indicates a date beginning after A.D. 
700. With the preponderance of grayware, the pres- 
ence of Piedra Black-on-white as well as Chapin Black- 
on-white, an occupation date range for SMT10834 
between A.D. 725 and A.D. 750 is suggested. This 
rather tight ceramic date would place the site occupa- 
tion in the Late Basketmaker III period. This assign- 
ment fits well with observable surface indications at 
the site. It is suspected that some of the isolated clus- 
ters of oxidized tabular sandstone mark the locus of 
typical Basketmaker III, noncontiguous, storage rooms 
(Brisbin 1986). The oxidation on the stones may indi- 
cate that the structures were destroyed by fire. 


That the pottery was all of local manufacture was in- 
dicated by the fact that 100% was tempered with 








Table 7.1. SMT10834 Ceramic Types and Forms 
Jar Bow! Seed Jar Indeterminate N % 
Plain Gray Body 98 4 102 47.0 
Chapin Gray 2 | ; 1.4 
Corrugated Body ! 5 
Painted White 2 9 | 12 5.5 
Polshed White 37 46 | 84 39.0 
Slipped White 2 2 4 1.8 
Chapin B/W 3 ; 1.4 
Piedra B/W 3 3 1.4 
Mancos B/W 2 | 3 1.4 
Early Pueblo Red | | 5 
N 145 64 2 5 216 100.0 
% 67 30 | 2 100 
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crushed igneous rock (211), of crushed igneous rock 
und sandstone (5) This is an attribute characteristic 
of the Mesa Verde |.egion (Breternitz, Rohn, and Mor- 
ris 1974, Wilson and Blinman 1993) 


The ceramic assemblage contained three identifiable 
vessel forms and one indeterminate category. There 
were 145 jars represented, 64 bowls, 2 seed jars, and 5 
indeterminate. The one sherd of Early Pueblo redware 
was from a bowl, The bow//jar ratio of 4 to 9 is fairly 
common in any Pueblo ceramic assemblage particu- 
larly in the pre-Pueblo Ll inventory 


Lithie Artifacts at Site SMT10834 


A total of 65 pieces of flaked lithic material were col- 
lected, only one flaked lithic item was categorized as a 
tool, a sandstone core/chopper. The 64 pieces of flaked 
lithic debitage appeared to be the result of flake pro- 
duction from cores of primarily local maternal (Table 
7.2). Locally availa: .¢ ov atzite was the most com- 
mon material type 48% (31), followed by basalt 25% 
(16), then chert 23% (16), one sandstone (2%) and, 
one piece of chalcedony (2%). The chalcedony was 
the only maternal type that ts not available locally. 


There were three nonflaked lithic artifacts found at Site 
S5MT10834: one hammerstone, an unmodified cobble, 
and a single, one-hand, unshaped sandstone mano ex- 
hibiting pecking and heavy battering 


Interpretation of Site SMT 10834 


Unfortunately the scope of mitigation work at 
SMT10834 was not wide enough to allow much of a 
definitive statement concerning the spatial layout of 
this site. The artifact distribution map shows a fairly 


homogenous artifact scatter covering 4 fairly large area. 
There are three arroyos around the site that played a 
major part in this pattern, Many of the artifacts at the 
north end of the site had been displaced in that direc- 
lion by downslope erosion towards the small arroyo 
located in that area. To the south and southwest art: 
facts had drifted downslope towards two much larger 
arroyos. This shifting of the surface artifact assem- 
blage created a pattern reminiscent of a midden area 
associated with architectural units upslope to the north: 
eust 


The small clusters of oxidized tabular sandstone 
(throughout this site area may be the remnants of hearths 
and/or processing pits that had been constructed in or 
near the midden. These clusters do not form the type 
of crescentic pattern that commonly marks the loca- 
tions of the noncontiguous storage rooms found on 
Basketmaker III habitation sites. These storage rooms 
will normally be found to the west and north of one or 
more pitstructures (Brisbin and Varien 1986). How- 
ever, features of this type are not normally found in 
the midden area in this great a number 


The actual locations of the storage rooms and 
pitstructure associated with this site are unknown. The 
artifact concentration may be nothing more than the 
midden area of a Basketmaker II] habitation site with 
the rest of the site located upslope to the northeast. On 
the other hand, erosional factors rampant on the site 
may have spread the midden deposits to a point that 
the locus of architectural features has been obscured 


The quantity and diversity of the assemblage clearly 
indicated that SMT10834 was a habitation. The total 
lack of Moccasia Gray neckbanded pottery placed the 
occupation prior to A.D. 775, and the presence of early 


Table 7.2. SMT1O834 Flaked Lithic Debitage Forms and Material Types 
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Pueblo redware placed it after A.D. 700. Based upon 
the archeological evidence, Site SMT10844 was a late 
Basketmaker II] habitation site which was occupied at 
some point between A.D. 725 and A.D. 750 


Site SMT11706, Pueblo LI Habitation 


Site SMT11706 was part of a Pueblo Il masonry 
roomblock on which construction was started but never 
completed. Stratigraphic evidence suggests that flood- 
ing may have been the causative factor for this aban- 
donment. Most of the room block was constructed on 
the extreme eastern edge of a broad flood plain. Pre- 
historic ground leveling activities and the construction 
of the lower courses of two walls were evident at the 
site. No evidence could be found to indicate that a 
kiva had been constructed or begun, or that the site 
had been occupied 


Site SMT11706 was located in Section 25 of Town- 
ship 36 North, Range 15 West at the elevation of 184) 
m (6040 ft) It was discovered in the middie of the 
east access road during a blading operation. Prior to 
the road blading there was no surface evidence of the 
site whatsoever 


The broad flood plain on which Site SMT11706 was 
located 1s slightly basin shaped in cross section and 
during times of heavy precipitation small ponds form 
across its surface. This flood plain was probably 
drained by one or two shallow channels prior to the 
climatic regime associated with arroyo cutting in the 
Montezuma Valley around the turn of the 20th cen- 
tury During periods of heavy precipitation, water may 
have periodically breached the channel banks and 
spread across the flood plain. Today this flood plain 
is primarily covered by sagebrush and saltbush with 
very little grass understory. Based on early historic 
accounts from the Spanish to the Euro- Amencan home- 
steaders, this area was a lush grassland before the in- 
troduction of livestock. The « vils of the Mood plain 
are derived from the decom sed Mancos Shale and 
Point Lookout Sandstones brought down from the 
higher elevations Sy alluvial action. Another soil type 
found in scattered pockets throughout this area 1s eo- 
lan derived loess. A pocket of this loess ts located 
directly east of the site and extends partly beneath 11 
If te builders had finished the construction of the struc- 
ture on the site, part of it would have been on this loess 
and part would have been on the flood deposits 
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Around the edges of the flood plain and scattered 
around throughout it there are eromonal remnants of 
higher ground which are basically stream bed depos: 
its. These homogeneous deposits are composed of silty 
sands, rounded sandstone iragments, and water worm 
gravels. All of the known sites in this area with the 
exception of SMT11706 were located on these low 
mmocks and ridges. The prehistoric structure at 
5SMT11706 was constructed at the base of one of these 
low ridges on the eastern margin of the flood plain 


Methodology at Site SMT11706 


After it was exposed by the blade of a large front end 
loader, the site appeared as (wo parallel rows of coursed 
masonry set |.2 m apart (Figure 7.5). Until the con 
struction phase of the Mesa Verde Waterline Project 
Phase III east access road upgrading was complete this 
site was covered with filter fabric and backfilled with 
road gravel and dirt’ Archeological work was resumed 
on August |1, 1993 following the treatment plan ap- 
proved for the site (Ives and Brisbin 1993). The first 
step was to remove the padding with the aid of a back- 
hoe. After the padding was removed, a | 2-x-5 mex- 
cavation block was established to encompass the vis- 
ible walls. This unit was designated as Area A 


The next step was to subdivide Area A into smaller 
2-x-2 mexcavation units. As part of the crew began 
work in these individual units, others began a series of 
test trenches along both sides of the visible walls to 
locate any cross walls which would define the size and 
shape of individual rooms. Concurrent with these ex- 
Cavations, an east-west stratigraphic test trench was 
cut across the center of the roomblock 


It was soon apparent that no cross walls were present 
and that this was an unfinished room block. The nar- 
row width between the two parallel walls suggested 
that these were intended to form the west and east walls 
of storage rooms Excavation to the east of the east- 
ermmost wall to find any living rooms plainly showed 
that the living room foundations had never been started 


Finally a Case 580 backhoe was brought in to exca- 
vate a series of cast/west parallel trenches in the area 
where a kiva would normally have been placed. A 
linear series of eighteen auger holes was also drilled 
in this area’ These trenches and auger tests revealed 
The hand dug 


nothing but undisturbed native soil 





Figure 7.5. Plan map of Site SMT11706. 


stratigraphic trench across the roomblock area and the 
mechanically dug trenches revealed the nature of the 
undisturbed native soils and eventually proved to be 
the keys for interpreting the site history 


Architectural and Feature Descriptions Site 
SMT 11706 


SMT11706 consisted of two p.callel masonry walls 
and one basin shaped pit feature (Figure 76) The 
uppermost course of the mansonry walls was badly 
crushed by the front end loader during the site discovery 





few Arcee Reo 


Fortunately throughout this traumatic exapenence the 
wall stones were not laterally displacea, thus their con 
figuration was not lost 


From the surface, the first impression was that both 
walls were double coursed masonry built by appren- 
tice masons. However, it was the crushing effect from 
the front end loader which created this impression. If 
the undamaged basal course of stone can be consid. 
ered a reliable witness, then these walls in reality were 
meant to be of single coursed masonry construction 
The average width of both walls was 30 cm and the 
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Photograph of parallel masonry walls at Site S11 11706, looking northwest 
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Figure 7.8. Feature | at Site SMT11706, plan and 
profile. 


north Feature | cut through an oxidized surface which 
did not exist before the tree was burned indicating that 
Feature | was constructed after the tree was burned 


Feature | was a simple pit scraped into the natural 
surface and seemed to have served as a short term 
hearth The shallow depth, irregular bottom, and lack 
of a sandstone lining suggested that little labor was 
expended to construct this feature 


Site SMT11706 Stratigraphy 


Five strata were identified in the east-west stratigraphic 
profile across Site SMT! 1706 (Figure 7.9). Stratum 5 
was the lowermost identified stratum on the site. This 
was a natural eolian deposit of Sharps Loam. This 
soil had a brownish orange color and had a fairly high 


clay content. Stratum 4 was also a natural deposit 
and consisted of sediments derived from the decompo- 
sition of Mancos Shale and Dakota Sandstone (Side- 
show Zigzag Soil Complex). This was an alluvial de- 
posit that accumulated in the basins and hollows be- 
low the Mesa Verde cuesta since the early Pleistocene 
During the prehistoric occupation of the area these 
sediment-filled basins were the flood plains for the 
shallow drainages which crossed them. Site SMT1 1706 
was built on the edge of one of these flood plains and 
Stratum 4 represented the thin terminal edge of these 
sediments. The thickness of Stratum 4 increased rap- 
idly to the west, (as noted in arroyo cutbanks) as the 
sediments dipped down into the basin 


The hydrology respor sible for Stratum 4 was the key 
io why this building site was abandoned before the 
roomblock was completed Stratum 3 was a cultural 
construct and indicated that the builders were fully 
aware of the flood potential at their building site. This 
stratum was a mixture of both Strata 4 and 5 materi- 
als. Stratum 3 was an earthen berm of soil built up 
behind and along the entire length of the westernmost 
wall of the structure probably to deflect or block wa- 
ter from inundating the site 


Stratum 2 appeared to be the remains of adobe foun- 
dation footers that were placed beneath the two walls 
priorto construction. Stratum | was a post abandon- 
ment deposit of the same flood plain material as Stra- 
tum 4 This stratum emphasized that the periodic flood- 
ing processes which caused the building site to be aban- 
doned prehistorically are still operable today The 
choppy nature of Stratum | in the area between the 
two walls represented wheel ruts caused by historic 
vehicles trying to cross this stretch of road when it 
was wet 


Material Culture at SMT 11706 


The maternal culture recovered from this site was un- 
derstandably sparse. Only six ceramic sherds and three 
pieces of animal bone were recovered from the site. 


Ceramics 


Six ceramic sherds were recovered from SMT11706 
Four of these sherds were plain Gray Body jars with 
crushed igneous rock temper and two were Polished 
White jar sherds with sandstone temper that were found 
in the wall mortar, Smooth Gray Body jar sherds and 
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Figure 7.9. Profile view across Site SMT11706, reference plan map (Figure 7.5) for location of profile. 


Polished White jar sherds usually indicate a site dat- 
ing to the Basketmaker II] - Pueblo | time period ca 
A_D. 575-900 (Flint 1994:2). This seems inconsistent 
with the Pueblo II architectural style at this site How. 
ever, an explanation for this anomalous situation 1s 
possible when the sites in the surrounding are consid- 
ered. Within 50 m of Site SMT11706 and uphill there 
were two habitation sites which had similar ceramic 
assemblages 


Faunal Bone 


The faunal assemblage from Site SMT11 706 consisted 
of three bones (Rood 1994). There was an axis frag- 
ment of Odocoileus hemionus (mule deer) which was 
longitudinally fractured and appeared to have been 
broken when ‘green. A portion of a Lepus sp. (jack- 
rabbit) pelvis including the ium and acetabulum was 
also present. There was a clear break where the jack- 
rabbit ischium was separated from the remainder of 
this pelvis which “ts a common break noted in the lep- 
roid pelvis elements among Anasazi faunal assem- 
blages. Breaks of this type are made when removing 
the femur (upper leg) from the axi.. skeleton” (Rood 
1994:3). All of these food scraps were found on the 
prehistoric surface created when the building site was 
leveled. They may represent food consumed by the 
people preparing the building area and may or may 
not have been cooked in Feature | 
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Dating of Site SMT 11706 


The style of the two extant walls was the most signifi- 
cant evidence for site dating since the small ceramic 
assemblage appeared to be intrusive from two earlier 
sites uphill from SMT11706. True coursed masonry 
does not appear in the project area prior to around 
A.D. 890. Although it 1s true that in many of the larger 
late Pueblo | villages coursed masonry interspersed 
with vertical slab jacal construction 1s not uncommon, 
coursed masonry employed as the only construction 
method does not become the standard until after A.D 
900 in the Mesa Verde region (Brisbin et al. 1985) 
The masonry style exhibited by these walls although 
fairly crude, was true horizontal coursed masonry 
There was none of the shaping by pecking and grind- 
ing commonly found in late Pueblo II or Previo IT 
structures, and the stones in these two walls were an 
admixture of both block and tabular pieces of sand- 
stone. These data indicate that the time of construc- 
tion of Site SMT11706 was during the Early Pueblo II 
period A counter argument to this scenario is that we 
are only looking at the two lowermost courses which 
may have been hidden if construction had been com- 
pleted. Based upon the architectural elements, Site 
SMT1 1706 was probably built at some point after A.D 
9OO 


Interpretation of Prehistoric Preconstruction Site 
Preparation at SMT11706 


Perhaps the most interesting aspect of SMT11706 was 
that the initial efforts to prepare the pueblo site location, 
prior to actual construction, were not obscured by sub- 
sequent habitation. Four steps were identified from the 
archeological evidence. First the area was cleared of 
brush and leveled. Apparently when the brush was re- 
moved and the area leveled, a single juniper or pinyon 
was left in place in the area where the front rooms 
were to be built. The second step in preparing the site 
location was to remove this tree by burning it. The 
intensity of the resulting fire scorched the earth leay- 
ing an oxidized area on the archeological site. After 
the tree was burned, the stump was removed but the 
partially burned roots of the tree were left behind since 
they did not extend above the prepared surface The 
third step in the process of preparing this prehistoric 
site was to build a berm of soil (Stratum 3) along the 
length of the pueblo where the western (back) wall was 
to be built. The very fact that this berm was built 
indicated that the prehistoric inhabitants were aware 
of the flood potential of their chosen house site. The 
final step prior to the erection of the walls was to build 
two parallel earthen dikes which were to act as a foun- 
dation beneath the masonry walls (Stratum 2) 


This seemed to be a rather odd sort of strategy for 
building a foundation, but there seemed to be a logical 
explanation When the butiding site was leveled, most 
of the earth moving activities took place on the gray 
silty clay along the edge of the flood plain. Only along 
the eastern one third of the site was the ore stable, 
eolian deposited loess encountered Unlike the Mancos 
Shale derived soil of the flood plain, this eolian sor! 
has a fairly high clay and sand content and does not 
immediately become a slurry upon contact with mots- 
ture. Without the clay and sand foundation, the two 
constructed walls would have been directly on the flood 
plain deposits. The future occupants might have felt 1 
desirable to build their walls on top of soil that would 
not dissolve as soon as it became damp. Once the 
walls were constructed, a pad of this same loess soil 
was applied between the walls and on top of the flood 
plain stratum to create an excellent occupation sur- 
luce 


The single constructed feature found on this site was 
probably burit while the site preparations were under- 
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way. Feature | was a roughly circular hearth that 
may have been used to heat food for the construction 
crew and not intended as a permanent feature 


Summary and Conclusions for Site SMT11706 


Site SMT11706 was destined to be a Pueblo II habita- 
tion site but the more interesting story was why the 
pueblo was never finished and construction was aban- 
doned after only the first courses of two walls were 
laid. The evidence for periodic flooding in the area is 
substantial The building site was situated on the very 
edge of a flood plain. The builders, being aware of this 
problem, actually built a berm or dike along the west 
side of the roomblock The two walls that were con- 
structed were raised on a pad of adobe clay instead of 
being buslt on the more unstable flood plain deposits. 
There nay be other reasons for abandoning the project 
but problems with flooding are based on the physical 
evidence present The builders may have moved their 
construction activities to Site 5MT11667 a 
Pueblo Pueblo I habitation site less than 100 m to 
the southeast. Site SMT11667 is situated on higher 
ground, wel! above the flood plain and is comprised of 
numerous masonry rooms, one kiva and a midden area 
to the south 


Site SMT11728, Anasazi Jacal Structure 


Site SMT11728 consisted of a single isolated jacal 
structure apparently affiliated with an Anasazi cultural 
group. It was discovered along the main pipeline cor- 
ridor 1.7 km south-southwest of SMT11706. There 
was a Pueblo II habitation site approximately 100 m 
to the south of this tsolated unit but affiliation and/or 
contemporaneity could not be established. This jacal 
unit was abandoned for an unknown period of time 
before it was destroyed by fire 


Site SMT 11728 was located in the Montezuma Valley 
at an elevation of 2015 m (6610 ft) in Section | of 
Township 35 North, Range 15 West on a fairly broad 
alluvial plain, which drains to the northwest towards 
McEImo Creek drainage system. The most prevalent 
vegetation in the area 1s Artemesia tridentata (big sage- 
brush) and Arriplex canescens (four-wing saltbush). 
Both Juniperus utahensis (jamper) and Pinus edulis 
(pinyon pine) trees are present but appear as isolated 
trees or in small clusters. Today the area ts used as 








winter pasture for both cattle and sheep. It also serves 
as winter range for Odocoitleus hemionus (mule deer) 
There were no surface indications of this site. It was 
discovered during routine monitoring of the pipeline 
trench excavation and appeared as a slightly oxidized 
stain on the north wall of the trench. Cleaning of the 
trench wall revealed the profile of a basin shaped room 
which had apparently burned at some point after its 
abandonment 


Methodology at Site SMT11728 


hirst, a 4-x-4 mexcavation block was established over 
the structure (Figure 7.10). Next a test trench 50 om 
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wide was excavated east to west across the structure 
to determine its lateral extent as well as its depth. Once 
the nature of the cultural deposits was determined, the 
overburden of post abandonment soil within the 4-x-4 m 
excavation block was removed as a unit in order to 
define the horizontal extent of the structure. This strip 

ping action revealed that only one room, which was 
designated Room |, was present in the study unit. All 
hill within the room was removed by natural and cul 

tural stratigraphic levels and passed through 1/4 inch 
mesh for artifact recovery. Samples of carbonized 
material were collected for species identification and 
pollen samples taken from selected areas of the prehis 

toric use surface 
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Figure 7.10. Site plan and Structure | profile at Site SMV 11728. 


Architectural Description for Site SMT11728 


Room | was the only structure at Site SMT11728. I 
was roughly circular in plan view with a slight exten- 
sion on the east that may represent the locus of an 
entryway. In profile the room had a flat, level, use- 
compacted surtace that curved sharply upward towards 
the base of the walls. Approximately the southern 40 
cm of the room was removed by the pipeline trench 
The room was |.9 m east-west, approximately 1.4 m 
north-south with a floor area of 2.95 m° 


Prehistorically the room had been excavated into the 
native soil an average of 12 cm. There were no dis- 
cernible post holes around the periphery of the room 
which may indicate that the superstructur : was of fairly 
light construction. Only the fragments of carbonized 
poles and burned daub in the fill of the room gave an 
indication that the room was enclosed at all 


The floor in this structure was simply the use-com- 
pacted surface of the excavated pit. The surface had 
not been plastered or augmented in any other manner 
other than compaction by use. The floor surface was 
devoid of any constructed features with one possible 
exception. In the central section of the east wall there 
was a concavity that projected 20 cm to the east. This 
concavity was 50 cm wide by 20 cm deep and could 
mark the locus of the entry into this structure or could 
have been caused by post abandonment erosion 


Material Culture at Site SMT11728 


A single ground stone artifact (PL1) was the only cul- 
tural item lying on the floor of Room |. This was an 
unshaped, two-hand, sandstone mano. There were no 
ceramics or flaked lithics associated with the prehis- 
toric surtace 


The rest of the material culture inventory consisted of 
a single ceramic sherd found in Stratum 2 intertwined 
in the roots of a sagebrush. This was an undecorated 
body sherd from a whiieware jar with sherd temper 
Sherd tempered whitewares in this region occur most 
consistently in sites dating between A.D. 900 and | 300 


Stratigraphy at Site SMT11728 


There were three strata associated with Room |. Stra- 
tum 3 was an alluvial post-abandonment deposit which 
was directly on top of Surface |. It was a homog- 
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enous gray silty clay contaming only natural inclusions 
such as roots and an occasional small prece of Mancos 
Shale. This stratum washed into the structure after 
abandonment while some of the superstructure was still 
standing. When the remnants of the superstructure 
burned they were deposited on top of Stratum 3 and 
were designated as Stratum 2. This stratum was char- 
acterized by an overall matrix of gray loamy clay much 
like Stratum 3. Mixed throughout this matrix were 
burned remnants of the superstructure that at one ime 
had enclosed Room | pole fragments, sagebrush, oxi- 
dized soil, and numerous pieces of oxidized tabular 
sandstone. The positions of the sandstone indicated 
that most of this construction material had been em- 
ployed along the west side of the structure. Slabs in- 
corporated into Basketmaker II] and Pueblo i jacal 
structures are a common trait and is was not surpris- 
ing to find them in this structure (Brisbin 1985). Stra- 
tum | was a natural post abandonment deposit that 
not only covered Room | but also the entire basin area 
where Room | stood. It differed from Stratum 3 only 
in that its uppermost margin had a high organic con- 
tent derived from the vegetation surrounding the site. 


Pollen Analysis Results from Site SMT 11728 


Four pollen samples were collected from the surface 
of Room |, three of which were analyzed (Holloway 
and Rhodes 1994). Sample | from the southwest cor- 
ner of the structure contained primarily Pinus (Pine), 
Chenopodiaceae (goosefoot), Amaranthus (pig weed), 
and Artemisia (Sagebrush) pollen. Sample 2 taken 
from the southeast corner of Structure | contained 
mostly Pinus, Chenopodiaceae, and Amaranthus. 
Sample 3, taken from a general Surface | provenience 
was so degraded that none of the pollen grains could 
be identified. Identified in the samples from Site 
SMT11728 in lesser amounts were Asteraceae high 
spine group (Composite family, yucca), Ephedra (Mor- 
mon Tea), and Platyopuntia (prickly pear cactus). 


This pollen profile reflected the vegetative pattern 
which dominates the area today and probably did pre- 
historically. The lack of any form of cultigen sug- 
gested that this structure was probably not used as a 
storehouse for domesticated crops 








Dating Samples at Site SMT11728 


The few carbonized poles found in Stratum 2 were all 
oO fragmentary and/or rotted to be suitable for tree- 
ring dating purposes. Likewise the oxidized soil also 
found in Stratum 2 was too disturbed to be useful for 
urchaecomagnetic dating. Radiocarbon samples were 
collected but not sent for analysis because it was 
thought that the structure could be more finely dated 
based on its stylistic attributes. 


Summary and Conclusions for Site SMT 11728 


This small isolated jacal unit which comprised site 
SMT11728 was a bit of an enigma. Stylistically the 
jacal construction ts characteristic of the Basketmaker 
II] and Pueblo I period (A.D. 450-900). In opposition 
to this chronological assessment, the single ceramic 
found in the roof fall stratum would place the site into 
the A.D. 900-1300 temporal bracket although sherd 
temper is sometimes found in Pueblo I ceramics. It is 
probable that this ceramic sherd was intrusive into the 
site and originated from a Pueblo II habitation site lo- 
cated 100 m uphill. However, the emporal placement 
of the site 1s still uncertain because jaca! construction 
is present in Pueblo I/II] structures in the Mesa Verde 
Region at the Yellowjacket Site 20 km to the north- 
west of the study area. 


The actual purpose of this structure was also unclear. 
The pollen record from the floor of Room | strongly 
suggests that neither cultigens nor any other wild pro- 
duce was collected and stored in this room. The single 
mano found on the floor may indicate that tools re- 
lated to agriculture were stored in the structure Struc- 
ture | at Site SMT11728 was an isolated jacal struc- 
ture built at some point between A.D. 450 and A.D. 
1300 for a purpose not readily apparent. 


Site SMT11729, Oxidized Pit Feat 
Site SMT11729 consisted of a large oxidized pit fea- 
ture of uncertain cultural affiliation. The original Mesa 
Verde Water Line trench bisected the feature removing 
much of the central portion. This feature had the char- 
acteristics of an aboriginal construct, however there 
were no artifacts found within the feature which could 
lie it into a temporal framework. 
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Site SMT11729 was located in the lower foothill re- 
gion of the north escarpment of Mesa Verde at 2088 m 
(6850 ft). The top of the escarpment reaches an eleva- 
tion of 2438 m (8000 ft), directly above the site. The 
vegetative pattern in this area ts pinyon-juniper wood- 
land with a spar: . understory of shrubs and grasses 
To the south the land drops away on a moderate grade, 
but immediately to the north the topography rises 
steeply to the base of the cliffs which form Mesa Verde's 
escarpment. The soils in this area are predominately 
derived from decomposed Mancos Shale with a collu- 
vial admixture of the Point Lookout Sandstone. 


Methodology at SMT11729 


Site SMT11729 was originally impacted in the early 
1950s when the water line was first constructed through 
this area. At this time the feature was bisected from 
south to north. In 1993 during the Mesa Verde Water- 
line Replacement Project Phase III, the site was exca- 
vated, First, the extent of the feature was defined hor- 
zontally by following the line of oxidation around its 
edges, where visible, and tracing the division between 
cultural and sterile fill. To determine the depth of the 
feature, the fill of the old pipeline trench was removed 
to expose the full vertical extent. To determine if the 
feature was 1n isolated occurrence or was one of a 
cluster of features, a 6-x-6 m excavation block was 
established around the feature and dug down to sterile 
soil in 2-x-2 munits. In addition, a 6-x-6 m grid pat- 
tern was established to the east and 16 auger holes 
were drilled at 2 m intervals. All fill matrix from the 
feature itself was passed through 1/4 inch mesh and 
half of each 2-x-2 m unit outside the feature was 
screened. Bulk soil and pollen samples from primary 
deposits within the feature were also taken. 


5MT11729 Feature 1 Description 


Feature | at Site SMT11729 was roughly oval in plan 
view and formed a steep sided basin | profile (Figure 
7.11). The dimensions east to west were |.3 m and 
north to south 1.13 m. Its greatest existing depth was 
25 cm at the north end. li is possible that at one time 
the wal's may have been lined or at least partially lined 
with « cal slabs of tabular sandstone. Three such 
Slabs, s..il in situ, were found at the extreme eastern 
side of the ‘« «ture. This area of Feature | was found 
on the east s.Je of the old waterline trench. A swath 
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Figure 7.11. SMT11729 Feature | plan and 
stratigraphic profile. 


40 cm wide to the west of this segment was destroyed 
by the original pipeline trench. There were a few 
patches of oxidation on the walls of the pit where no 
slabs were in place 


Site 5MT11729 Stratigraphy 


There was a single stratum in Feature | of a natural 
matrix of a silty brown clay loam alluvial deposit with 
cultural inclusions of oxidized stone and charcoal lens. 
After the feature was abandoned it began to gradually 
fill naturally. Since the north end was the deepest and 
downhill part of the feature, it filled with alluvial sedi- 
ments first. After approximately | 2 cm had accumu- 
lated in this area the feature was apparently reused. 
This reuse was indicated by the presence of a charcoal 
lens and the appearance of a large amount of oxidized, 
blocky, sandstone fragments in the fill. These frag- 
ments were not present below the charcoal lens and 
were prevalent in the upper fill as well as out on the 
ground surface around the rm of the feature 
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Material Culture at Site SMT11729 


With the exception of two ceramic sherds there was no 
material culture recovered at this site. The two sherds 
were recovered from the upper fill of the 6-x-6 m ex- 
cavation block and could have been deposited at any 
time after the site was abandoned and Feature | filled. 
The ceramics were both Gray Body Jar sherds with 
crushed igneous temper. The temper identifies them 
us locally made and the smooth gray body sherds could 
have been made at any time between A.D. 575 - 1300. 


Pollen Sample from SMT11729 


One pollen sample taken from the charcoal lens in Fea- 
ture | was processed with poor results. (Holloway and 
Rhodes 1994). Pinus (pine), Chenopodiaceae (goose- 
foot), Amaranthus (pigweed), High Spine Asteraceae 
(Composite family), and Artemisia (sagebrush) were 
identified in low concentrations. Of the total pollen 
concentration value of only 283 grains/gm, 40% of 
the pollen was not identifiable. 


Summary and Conclusions on Site 5MT11729 


Feature | at Site SMT11729 was a large pit feature 
that was used in conjunction with fire. The feature 
had been abandoned once and at an unknown time re- 
used. There were no artifacts associated with Feature 
| to indicate either function or chronological date. 
Feature | could have functioned as food processing 
pit. Unfortunately the pollen analysis did not help to 
substantiate or refute this hypothesis. That the feature 
was of prehistoric manufacture ts fairly certain but by 
whom and for what purpose is unknown. 


Site SMT10595, Pueblo Il Multicomponent 
Habitation 


Site SMT10595 was a multicomponent Pueb'o II habi- 
tation site (Figure 7.12). The remains of the first com- 
ponent (Component |) consisted of a hearth ( Feature 
3, Room 5) and a 1.4 mv area of masonry rubble in the 
northeastern portion of the site. The primary compo- 
nent (Component 2) consisted of five rooms and a kiva. 
Three extramural features (Features |, 2, and 4) were 
assuciated with the site. SMT10595 was located in 
Section 15, Township 35 North, Range 15 West at 2094 
m (6870 ft) in the pinyon-juniper woodland that 








blankets the foothill region below Mesa Verde's north 
escarpment. This area is characterized by deeply in- 
cised water courses which have cut into the colluvial 
deposits that have collected at the bottom of the es- 
carpment. The parent material for these colluvial de 

posits derives from the Point Lookout Sandstone which 
forms the cliffs of the north escarpment (C7D Side- 
show-Zigzag) 


Methodology at Site SMT 10595 


Site SMT10595 was extensively tested over two field 
seasons. In 1992 the Midwest Archeological Center 
recorded the site and conducted limited testing to de- 
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Figure 7.12. Site plan of SMT10595. 
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lermine the size and cultural complexity because of 
the proximity to the Mesa Verde Waterline nght-of- 
way. In 1993 the Bureau of Land Management re- 
quested further work be done which was accomplished 
by the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project 
Phase II] archeological staff 


During the initial testing in 1992 a grid system was 
established across the site which encompassed the main 
area of rubble. This grid system encompassed what 
later became Rooms |, 2, and 3. A surface artifact 
collection was made and the forest duff stratigraphic 
level was removed to expose possible wall alignments. 
A north-south test trench was excavated through the 








center of the site which defined the central portion of 
the north and south wall of Room | and a portion of 
the north wall of Room 4. Test trenches revealed sev- 
eral extramural features (referred to in this report as 
Features |, 2, and 4), and samples were collected from 
one feature (Feature 4), Site SMT10O595 was then 
backfilled until the following field season. 


In 1993, Site SMT10595 was reopened at the request 
of the Bureau of Land Management in order to gain 
additional information about the site and to establish 
the presence or absence of a kiva to the south of the 
room block area. First, the limits of the roomblock 
area were defined to determine how many rooms were 
within these exterior limits. Test trenches were dug 50 
cm wide beginning on the exterior north side of the 
rubble. Once the face of the exterior north wall was 
defined the wall was simply followed to the west and 
east until the entire exterior of the roomblock had been 
exposed. Next the interior partition wails were de- 
fined in much the same manner. 


This excavation revealed the presence of five surface 
rooms and the fact that earlier deposits were present 
along the east side of the roomblock. With the 
roomblock configuration exposed the location of the 
suspected kiva could be predicted to the south. This 
area was tested and it was fairly quickly established 
that such a structure was present. Again a test trench 
was used to follow the upper wall in order to deter- 
mine its size and shape. 


At this point it was determined that additional work 
was needed to clarify room function, the depth, and 
Stratigraphic complexity of the kiva and rooms, and 
more knowledge of the earlier component located along 
the east side of the latest roomblock area. To accom- 
plish these goals within the limits of allotted time and 
budget it was decided that a combination of test pits 
and total excavation would be employed 


A |-x-1 m test pit was dug to the floor in the north- 
eastern corner of Room |. Room | was selected be- 
cause clarification about wall tie or abutment was sig- 
nificant in this corner of the roomblock. At the same 
time, a 2-x-2 mexcavaiion unit was selectively placed 
in northwest quadrant of the kiva so that it would en- 
-ompass both interior and exterior aspects of this area 
of the kiva. This approach gave both architectural 
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information as well as the stratigraphic history of the 
kiva, 


At the northeast corner of the roomblock, during the 
initial wall tracing, an alignment of stone running to 
the east suggested an earlier wall was present. It was 
decided thai following this alignment would probably 
produce information on the earlier component. Finally, 
the configuration of the roomblock itself determined 
the area for total excavation. Generally the smaller 
rooms are found along the back of a roomblock and 
the larger rooms representing habitation rooms are 
adjacent to the courtyard area. In this case however 
the roomblock configuration resembled an upside down 
Coptic cross; with the two large rooms forming the 
long axis of the cross to the north and three smaller 
rooms forming the arms to the south. Therefore, the 
decision was made to fully excavate one of the small 
rooms (Room 5) to determine its function. 


All units were excavated by natural and cultural strata 
and where it was deemed appropriate the matrix was 
passed through 1/4 inch mesh. The artifacts recovered 
from test units outside of the exterior walls were re- 
corded with their specific test unit area and appropri- 
ate stratigraphic level. Items recovered from the inte- 
rior test units were recorded with the specific struc- 
tural unit from which they were recovered and by the 
appropriate strata from which they were recovered. 
All items recovered from use surfaces were point-lo- 
cated and their spatial location plotted on a plan view 
map of the structure associated with the surface. 


The prime purpose of the excavations at Site 
SMT10595 was to determine the extent of the site io 
know if it would be impacted by the waterline . on- 
struction along its western edge. As a seconda: y con- 
sideration the excavations were directed to disc. ning 
the chronology of the site and its place in the cultura! 
history of the Mesa Verde area. The third consider 
ation in the excavations was to delineate the site mor- 
phology to be able to interpret the way in which it re- 
flected the prehistoric social organization. 
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Figure 7 1) Reconstructed corrugated jar from 
Room |, Surface |, SMT 10805 


71%) Thee wae the only artifact found on the Noor 
wurtace m the lumeted test area of the room 


Punchon of Room | Sa#e SMTI0S0% 


With euch limited testing tt can only be wigge sted that 
Room | wasaliving room The judgement m based 
solely on the large amount of Toor epace (/ mr ) sug 
gested by the room dimensons 


Room 2 at Site SMT 10595 
Length $5 mm 
With 245m 
Arca 5S m 


Room 2 at Site SMT1IO0S95 abuttied Room | along it: 
south wall Other than removing the post abandonment 
verburden and defineng the wall lines no further wort 


was dome on thu room 


Archntiecture of Room ) Sate SMT 1059 


Room 2 at Site SMTIOS9S was formed by amply con 
structing two walls which catended north to south be 
twoen Room | to the north and Rooms ‘ and 4 to the 
south These walle formed the cast and west walls of 
Room. The north and south walls were already pro 
vided by Rooms |. 5. and 4. The basal portions of the 











weet and east walle of Room 2 were constructed of 
both honzontally coursed masonry and vertical lates 
The walle were butted againet the alfeady exiting walle 
of Roome |, |, and 4 indicating that Room 2 was built 
aller these footie were in eA sstence and was probably 
the last structure built at the site 


Room | at Site SMT 108" 


Length 42m 


Width 22m 
Area 7 wy’ 


Room | was the wesiermost of the three front rooms 
which faced onto the courtyard area and Kiva A Other 
than wall line definition no additional testing took place 
in this Foom 


Architecture of Room 4 


The west, north, and east walle of Room 4 were all 
constructed of single coursed honzontal masonry At 
the south end of the west wall a tied comer existed that 
might have been the remnant of a south wall This 
segment of south wall extended to the cast for 60 om 
where tt came to an abrupt halt Beneath the eastern. 
most stone on this wall segment there was 20 cm of fill 
remaining above the courtyard surface and the floor 
level of the room 


The northwest and southwest comers of Room 4} were 
bonded and the north end of the east wall abutted the 
north wall Having intenor partition walls that abut, 
rather than tee ito the externor walls of 4 room is a 
common trart of Norther San Juan Anasaz: roomblock 
construction The north wall of Room } was a com 
mon wall shared by Rooms 4 .4, and 5 which were 
built as a sengle unit 


Room 4 at Site SMT 10595 
Length 1.75 

Width 1.85 

Area 3.24 m 


Room 4 was the central of the three contiguous front 
rooms and was also the smallest room of Component 
2 at Site SMT1OS9S. This small room had no 
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diemable south wall Other than defining wall lines 
no additional work took place in thie room 


Architecture of Room 4 


The weet, north, and east walle of Room 4 were shared 
walle The weet wall wae shared with Room 4, the 
north wall with Room 2 and the east wall with Room 5 
All walle were of single coursed, roughly shaped, hon 
somtally laid, sandstone masonry The room was 
formed by simply adding a single pa tition wall and 
butting it against the north wall which was shared be. 
iween Rooms |. 4, and 5 Whether thie room wae added 
after initial construction to subdivide Room 4 of was 
part of the initial design is not clear from the available 
evidence 


Room § at Site SMT 10895 


Length 23m 
Width 22m 
Area Sm’ 


Room 5 was almost square and was the easternmost 
of the three front rooms. Room 5 had a single use 
compacted surface which im turn rested upon cultural 
fill derived from the first occupation of SMT10595, 
Component | There were three features found within 
Room 5 Two of the features were associated with the 
floor surface The third feature was a hearth associ: 
ated with the Component | occupation of SMT 10595 
The walls which made up the northeast corner Room 5 
were built across the earler hearth. Feature 3 (Figure 
7.14) 





Figure 7.14. Plan map of Room 5 at Site SMT 10595. 






















detection howe ver, an estimated 6 cm wae lost before 
detec tion due to Massive foot action in thie aree of the 
thaw 


leature Shad been constructed againel the central por 

thon of the north wall, The mim of the feature was 
heavily oxidized but greatly disturbed by root action 
irom a pinyor ttee growing out of the north wall di 

rectly above the feature The feature was basin shaped 
with steep sides in profile and contained a lower lens 
of primary fill which was superimposed by a post aban 

donment deposit which encompassed the entire room 
There were no artifacts in association with the pri 

mary fill of thie feature 


Feature 6 in Room 5, Storage Pit 


Feature 6 was constructed in the northwest comer of 
Room 5 The feature had a circular plan view and a 
vieep vided bawn profile A thin vertical sandstone 
slab was used to form its western wall and a large 


Mat os ( offtugated jat fragment was used to form the 
suthwesterm comer inthe juncture where the elab 
and sherd met, a hammerstone was found This 
hammerstone was lx ated near the bottom of the fea 
ture pressed into the sidewall Peature 6 was 42 om in 
length by 40 om in width and 2) om deep 


The fill within Feature 6 wae a soft dark brown silty 
loam interspersed with charcoal flecks Resting on 
the bottom of the feature were two fist sized onsdiged 
sandstone cobbles This feature had the appearance 
of a emall storage pit and the Fill sequence indic ated 
that it was open at the time of abandonment and even 
tually filled by natural processes 


Function of Room 5 Sie SMT10595 


The storage pit and the presence of a hearth suggested 
that Room ‘ probably functioned as either a habita 


tron room or perhaps a multifunctional work room 
With 5 m’ of floor space and the total lack of artifacts 
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Figure 7.16. Plan and profile views of Peatures 5 and 6 at SMT1IOS9S. 
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on the floor, the multifunctional work room concept 
soem more likely than a habitation room 


Kiva A at Site SMT 10805 


Length Sim 
Width S85 m 


Depth 2.15 m 


Kiva A at Site SMT10595 was located in the court 
yard area less than 2 m south of Room 4 It was phys: 
cally ted to the roomblock by a short diagonal wall 
which ran from the northeast perimeter of the kiva and 
connected to the southwest comer of Room 5 At the 
time of excavation only the foundation stones of this 
wall were still in situ 


Kiva A was oval in plan view. In the area of Kiva A, 
the builders encountered four sandstone boulders that 
were too large to move and therefore had to be incor. 
porated as part of the structure The faces of these 
boulders thus determined the shape of the kiva 


Architecture and Floor Surface of Kiva A 


Since work at this site was designed as a testing pro- 
gram rather than full scale excavation, Kiva A was 


not fully excavated The circumference of the kiva 
was defined by uncovering the upper walls and a singic 
test prt was excavated in the northwest quadrant to 
determine depth. stratigraphy, and internal construc. 
tron The test pit was a 2-x-2 m non-grid unit situated 
in such a manner that | would fall partly within the 
structure and partly outerde the upper wall The kiva 
had a bench | 4 m above the floor surface. In the test 
pit. the bench ranged in width from 20-55 cm The 
bench was widest in the south portion of the kiva duc 
im part to a shelf of bedrock in the area. There was a 
masonry pilaster 85 cm wide and 6D cm thick built on 
top of the bedrock shelf Only the basal portion (low. 
ermost 2 courses) of this pilaster was still intact. The 
upper portions had. through time. slumped into the 
fill that was gradually filling the structure The nar- 
row part of the bench was simply a shelf cut ito the 
native colluvwwm Enough evidence remamed to indi. 
cate that the bench surface or at least its leading edge 
had been lined with a single course of masonry The 
face of the bench was not faced with masonry, it was 


simply colluvium with a coat of plaster applied This 
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plaster wae still intact from the floor up the wall to a 
height of S0cm The upper walle of the kiva above 
bench level were badly eroded but in places there was 


still fough masonry in situ 


A single floor surface was found in Kiva A. The same 
plaster that was used to cover the bench face was ex- 
tended out across the floor directly on top of the native 
colluvial deposits This produced a fairly smooth floor 
surface though a bit bumpy in spots In the segment of 
floor exposed by the test pil there were no features, 
nor floor artifacts 


Stratigraphy of Kiva A 


There were six definable stratigraphic units in Kiva A 
(Figure 7.17) The deepest layer, Stratum 6, was a 
thin layer of eolian depositod silts intermixed with flu- 
vial sands and lightly sprinkled with charcoal bits The 
overall matrix of the next layer, Stratum 5, consisted 
of a silt, loam intermixed throughout the Stratum 5 
mains were numerous unburned roof timbers and rot- 
ted wood scraps, as well as afew sandstone building 
stones, charcoal flecks, and artifacts washed in from 
the surrounding area Stratum 4 consisted of both eo- 
han and alluvial deposits of silty sand interspersed 
throughout with building stones from the upper walls 
Siratum 3} was a light brown, fine grammed, silty sand 
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Figure 7.17. Stratigraphic profile of Kiva A, south 
wall at Site SMT 10895. 





with frequent fragmentary sandstone inclusions ln 
lerspersed throughout the Stratum | matria were flecks 
of caliche, with a few ceramic sherds The caliche flecks 
were found throughout Strata 2, 5, and 4. Stratum 2 
was predominantly an eolian deposit of brown silty 
loam However, interspersed throughout the Stratum 
2 deposit there were finely sorted lenses of silt that 
were deposited by alluvial action Stratum 2 also con- 
tained a large quantity of both burned and unburned 
fragments of sandstone not exceeding 2 cm in diameter 
Stratum |, the uppermost deposit, was a silty brown 
loam identical to Stratum 2 except that i contained 
fewer inclusions and had a higher organi Wontent par- 


ticularly in its uppermost 10 om 


The stratigraphic deposits indicated that Kiva A was 
abandoned, fell into ruin, and gradually filled up by 
natural processes Most of the structural collapse took 
place during the formation of Strata 4 and 5 During 
this penod the roof collapsed and much of the ma- 
sonry veneer above the bench fell inward to add its 
bulk to the ongoing filling process. At times enough 
moisture entered the kiva all at one time so that stand. 
ing water was present This standing water further 
weakened the side walls causing additional maternal to 
fall into the pit This whole process was repeated over 
and over until no further sign of the presence of this 
subterranean chamber existed 


Features | and 2 at Site SMT 10595 


Two extramural features (Feature |, a slab lined box. 
and Feature 2. a basin shaped pit) were associated with 
SMT10595. They were located 6 m west of the room 
block along the east edge of the Mesa Verde Waterline 
right-of-way At the time the orginal pipeline was 
burved. the trench for that pipe cut away the eastern. 
most edge of the features 


Feature | and Feature 2 were actually a feature within 
a feature (Figure 7.19). The first feature to occupy the 
space, Feature 2, was a roughly circular, basin shaped 
put, 28 cm in depth by 80 cm im diameter The floor 
surface of the feature was oxsdized Shortly after Fea- 
ure 2 was abandoned a load of burned daub. poles. 
and oxsdized sandstone fragments were dumped into it 
and the feature continued to silt in without further dis- 
turbance When the feature was filled. a new feature 
was constructed within its fill 
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Figure 7.18. Features | and 2 at Site SMT10595. 


The later feature (Feature |) was a slab lined box 60 
cm in length by 30 cm wide and 32 cm deep. Three of 
the four sides were formed by vertically placed sand- 
stone slabs. The north wall was not as distinct. There 
were two vertical slabs in this area but if they were 
once the north wall they had fallen forward toward the 
interior of the feature The fill of Feature | was very 
similar to Feature 2. The lowermost stratum of this 
feature consisted of a 10 cm lens of black carbonaceous 
sand intermixed with oxidized fragments of sandstone 
The floor beneath this stratum was oxidized The oxt- 
dized surface was also part of the orginal floor of 
Feature 2. The post abandonment fill above the car- 
bonaceous level consisted of charcoal bits and small 
preces of sandstone mtermixed within a matnx of brown 
silty loam 


In seems apparent from the nature of the primary fill 
and the presence of oxidation that both Feature 2 and 
Feature | were thermal features of some type. 
Macrobotanical remains from Feature | contained 
charred remains of saltbush, juniper, pinyon, and a 
single corn cupule These charred remains probably 
all represented fue! including the corn cupule if a cob 
was thrown into the fire Both the features were prob- 


ably food processing pits or roasting pits 























Feature 4 at Site SMT10595 


Feature 4 was a circular basin shaped hearth located 2 
m north of the north wall of Room |. lt had a 65 om 
diameter and variable depth This feature was exca- 
vated during the 1992 field season and was originally 
designated field Feature | It was probably associated 
with the later Pueblo I] component (Component 2), 
based on radiocarbon sample recovered from the pri- 


mary fill 


Ceramics at Site SMT 10595 


A total of 1,817 ceramic sherds, was recovered from 
both surface and subsurface proveniences at Site 
5SMT10595 ( Table 7.3) 


The number and percentage of formal and grouped 
types from the ceramic assemblage recovered from 
SMT10595 reflected an early Pueblo I occupation 
starting after A.D. 900 and ending around A.D. 1050 
Exghty-four percent of the grayware snerds were cor- 
rugated. Of these 947 corrugated sherds, 62 (6.5%) 
were Mancos Corrugated as determined by the at. 
tribute of minimal rim eversion (0- 30 degrees). Two 
Dolores Corrugated rim sherds were found with nm 
eversion between 30 and 55 degrees. Dolores Corru- 
gated starts to appear in the archeological record ca 
A.D. 1050 


Mancos Black-on-white was the predominant 
whiteware (87%) (113) of the 129 whiteware sherds 
which could be assigned a formal type. Cortez Black- 
on-white was also represented in the assemblage with 
| 3 sherds representing 2% of the whiteware assem- 
blage and 10 % of the formal type whiteware Eight 
whiteware sherds represented painted corrugated 
bowls Six whiteware sherds were manufactured with 
trachy basalt temper which indicated that they had been 
manufactured in the Chuska Valley of New Mexico 
Other temper types identified were used in local manu- 
facture in the Mesa Verde area including crushed ig- 
neous rock, sandstone, and sherd used alone or in com- 
binations Five redware sherds were typical of pottery 
manufactured in southeast Utah 


There was a wide variety of vessel forms in the exca- 
vated ceramic assemblage from SMT10595. There 
were 869 jars, 231 bowls, four bow! dippers, three 
pitchers, two jar handles, and one gourd dipper sherd 
identified in the assemblage One reconstructible ves- 
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Table 7). Ceramic Types from SMT 10595 
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sel from the floor of Room |, a Mancos Corrugated 
Jar, was represented by 9! sherds The jar would have 
held about 7 | (7.5 quarts) of food 


Flaked Lithic Tools at SMT 10595 


A total of 70 flaked lithic tools was found at SMT 10595 
during the two field seasons (Table 7.4). There were 
eight core tools, two choppers, an abrader, an asym- 


Table 74 SMTIO595 Flaked Lithic Too! Forms and Material Types 
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metrical biface, a hammerstone, a uniface, and 40 uti- 
lized flakes Sixteen of the utilized flakes were made 
from primary flakes and | 2 of the 16 were chert. Thir- 
teen of the utilized flakes were seco sdary flakes and 8 
of these were also chert. There were |. utilized flakes 
made from tertiary flakes and 9 of U..« were also chert 
Of the 41 pieces of debitage made into utilized flakes 
71% were made from chert In descending order of 
preference there were 8 utilized pieces of silicified silt- 
stone, } quartzite, and | chalcedony 


Nonflaked Lithic Tools at SMT 10595 


Eleven preces of nonflaked lithic maternal were recov- 
ered from Site SMT10595. The ground stone tools 
were made of drorite, hematite, quartzite, sandstone, 
and sihcified siltstone Sandstone was the most com- 
mon ground stone material and accounted for 54% of 
all tools The most common tool was the metate rep- 
resented by four tems The one intact specimen was a 
slab metate, whereas the remaming 4} were too frag- 
mentary to assign to type. There were three manos 
found and these also represented three types There 
was | hammerstone/mano. | unshaped one- hand mano 


and a single unshaped two-hand mano Two 
tchamahias were recovered, one made from sandstone 
and one of siltstone 


Flaked Lithic Debitage at SMT 10595 


There were 162 preces of flaked lithic debitage col- 
lected from all proveniences (Table 7.6) There were 
seven maternal types represented in the collection, with 
only chalcedony representing a maternal that could not 
be obtained locally The most common material rep- 
resented was chert (86 tems) Cherts are locally avail- 
able in the form of small nodules found im old Pleis- 
tocene river terraces and from gravels of active streams 
beds This matenal however. appears in small amounts 
and 1s usually of poor quality High quality chert, out- 
cropping im massive beds. 1s available north of McEImo 
Creek in the Yellowjacket area These beds were used 
extensively by the Anasazi as quarry sites and are lo- 
cated less than 20 km from SMT10595. Quartzite was 
the next most common maternal represented Outcrops 
of tool quality quartzites are common in the immedi- 
ate area of the site (within a 3 km radius). Other mate- 














Table 75 SMT10595 Nonflaked Lithic Tool Forms and Material Types 
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Table 76 SMT10995 Plaked Lithic Debitage Forms 
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rial types represented were basalt, limestone and he. 
matite 


Faunal Remains from SMT 10595 


Six fragments from lange mammal ribs and long bones 
and a single mule deer phalange were uncovered at 
SMT10S595_ Four of the fragmentary large mammal 
bones were from long bones and two were from nbs 
One deer bone (Odocoileus hemionus) first phalange 
was identified from the assemblage This phalange 
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had been broken in the middie of the diaphysis while 


Tree-Ring Dating Sample at SMT 10595 


There were three tree-ring samples from Kiva A sub- 
mutted for analysis These roof fall samples were from 
rotted unburned wood and unfortunately did not pos- 
ses enough rings (fewer than 25) to yield a date. All 
samples were from Pinus edulis (pinyon pine) 


Radiocarbon Dating Samples at SMT 10595 


A single sample was submitted for radiocarbon analy - 
sis from SMT10595 The sample was excavated from 
Feature 4, which was the extersor hearth located 2 m 
north of the north wall of Room |. The date derived 
from this sample was 840+/- 60 B.P (Beta 75288), 
ca. A.D. 1110 (A.D. 1050 to 1170) 


Macrobotanical Samples at SMT 10595 


Macrobotanical samples were taken from two hearths 
at SMT10595, Feature 5 in Room 5 and Feature |, 
the extenor slab lined hearth west of the roomblock 


The sample collected from Feature 5, Room 5, con- 
tained an abundance of rootlets. root fragments, and 





aw Jitbie_).)._ Macrobotanical Sample Analysis from SMT10595 
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Pore! Tana _Floral Pan Heath Feature | A Hearth 
Atriples ap wood Present 
Artemisia/ Chrysothamus wood Presem 
Cleome sp seed | 
Junipe russp wood Presen Presen 
Pinus edulis wood Presen 
Zea mays cupule 2-10 I 
kemel 
unburned bark, indicating bioturbative disturbance Architectural Interpretation 


(Table 7.7) A single charred Cleome (beeweed) seed 
and several Zea (corm) cupules were recovered as well 
as Juniperus (yamper), and Artemisia/Chrysothamus 
(sagebrush/rabbitbrush) wood 


The sample from Feature |, an extramural hearth, con- 
tained an abundance of charred wood fragments Three 
types of wood charcoal were identified: Atriplex (salt- 
bush), jumper, and pinyon Also one corn cupule was 
retrieved The fill type was considered primary, and 
as such, the remains represented occupational trash, 
related to the use of the feature. All charred remains 
recovered were local to the area, and typical of the 
pinyor/juniper woodland where the site was located 


Summary and Interpretation of Site SMT 10595 


The purpose of excavations at Site SMT10595 was to 
determine the extent of the site, determine when the 
site was occupied, place the site within the cultural 
history of the area, and delineate site morphology to 
interpret aspects of prehisionc economy, adaptation, 
and social organization It was determined that the 
main site architecture did not extend into the waterline 
nght-of-way, although a feature associated with the 
site was impacted by the construction. Architectural 
data, ceramic typological cross dating, radiocarbon 
samples. faunal, floral, and macrobotanical samples 
indicated that SMT 10595 was a two component Pueblo 
I] habitation unit hamlet which was occupied between 
A.D. 9. 1050 by two families 


The remains of Component | at Site SMT10595 con- 
sisted of a 4.5% 0.3m east-west trending jumble of 
fallen masonry (Feature 7) in the northeast portion of 
the site and a hearth beneath the northeast corner of 
the second component Room 5 


Component 2 was represented by 5 surface rooms and 
akiva There were three building episodes which were 
indicated by the wall construction (ties and abutments). 
Room | was built as a discrete unit as indicated by the 
tied construction of all the room corners. This was 
probably the first room erected at the site. The second 
building episode took place when Rooms 3, 4, and 5 
were built as a single unit as indicated by the tied con- 
struction of all of the exterior corners. The partition 
walls within this large enclosed rectangular area were 
all butted to the north exterior wall and could have 
been added at any time when extra interior rooms were 
needed Finally the third construction episode was the 
addition of two parallel north/south walls which butted 
to the front wall of Room | and to the back extenor 
wall of Rooms 3,4, and 5. The kiva may have been 
constructed during the initial building episodes, with- 
out tree-ring data the exact period will remain an un- 
known. The fact that a small stem wall runs diago- 
nally from the southwestern corner of Room 5 to the 
northeast quadrant of Kiva A indicates that the kiva 
was in place at or during the second building episode. 


It seems possible that Room | orginally functioned as 
a field house, and later grew into the small rural ham- 
let of Component 2 at Site SMT10595. With the lim- 
ited amount of testing it was not possible to determine 








if Rooms 3 and 4 had south walls. It would not be out 
of character for this ime period for these walls to have 
been of jacal construction, and if so evidence would 
not be seen until post holes could be found at floor 
level 


The small amount of wall fall rubble found within as 
well as outside of Room | indicated that no more than 
two additional courses of stone had been present above 
the three courses found at the time of excavation. These 
wall fall amounts found throughout the pueblo indi- 
cated that the stones were salvaged prehistorically for 
use elsewhere 


Economy and Adaptation at SMT10595 


Site SMT10595 was a farmstead occupied by a small 
social group. Farming was indicated not only by the 
ground stone implements (manos, metates, tchamahias ) 
recovered but also by the corn cupules in the 
macrobotanical samples. The variety of ceramic ves- 
sel forms (jars, bowls, dippers, pitchers) also indicated 
a habitation site Beeweed seeds indicated that wild 
plants were utilized. The bones of a mule deer were 
processed when the bone was fresh indicating some 
use of wild animals. The local plants saltbush, sage- 
brush, rabbitbrush, pine, and juniper were utilized in 
the Feature 5, Room 5 hearth along with the corn 


There was some evidence of trade at SMT1IOS95. Six 
whiteware ceramics found at the site were manufac- 
tured in the Chuska Valley south of the San Juan River 
as indicated by the trachy basalt temper. Five sherds 
of redware made in southeast Utah were also present 
Although 1 appeared that mostly local tool stone was 
used, there was some chalcedony which may have been 
procured from north central New Mexico 


Social Orgenization at SMT 10595 


The social organization of the people at Site SMT 10595 
was indicated by the size of rooms and their use as 
well as by estimating the number of people which would 
have inhabited the site Different methods for estimat- 
ing population have been based on the amount of floor 
space or number of individuals which could occupy a 
living room ( Casselberry 1974, Rohn 1971, Cook 
1972, and Flannery 1976). Rooms |, 2, and 3, at 
SMT10595 were all of a similar size and each con- 
tained 7 to 8.75 m’ of floor space. Room 4 was small 


with only 4.23 m’ of floor space. Room 5 also had a 
relatively small amount 4.8 m’ of floor space. Rooms 
|, 2, and 3 were probably living rooms, each repre- 
senting a discrete household Altogether these three 
rooms contained 22./5 m’ of roofed floor space. 


If each member of the household required 6 m/ of floor 
space (Casselberry 1974) then only 3.79 people occu- 
pied Site SMT10595. If there were only two people 
per living room (Rohn 1971) then there would have 
been sx people living at Site SMTIOS95. If it takes 
15 to 35 m’ of floor space for a family of five (Flannery 
1976) then three to seven individuals lived at 
SMT10595. The final estimate (Cook 1972) would 
place the population at less than six and greater than 
three. Given the present data base for site SMT10595 
the population al any one time was probably not less 
than 5 nor greater than 7 individuals and probably rep- 
resented not more than two households at any one time 


Site SMT10595 represented a rural hamlet which, even 
though it was part of a larger social interaction sphere, 
was fairly autonomous as an entity, SMT10595 and 
similar small Pueblo I hamlets in the area formed a 
loosely knit neighborhood which probably had ties to 
the more tightly clustered community clusters which 
represented the urban centers during this time period 
(there are two such community clusters within 2 km of 
this site, one to the west one to the east). 


The pornt here is that most of the models which have 
been used throughout the southwest to determine the 
complexities of social organization among the prehis- 
toric peoples have been based on the ethnography of 
urban groups. One cannot separate the social aspects 
of the rural versus the urban since they all fall under 
the umbrella of a common social interaction sphere 
However, the soctal norms practiced by the urban 


groups will differ from the rural groups to a greater or 
lesser degree 


The architectural construction sequence has already 
been presented as a series of three building episodes 
based on the information obtained from construction 
of wall abutments and wall ves The paleodemographic 
estimates suggest that at no time were there more than 
two households occupying the site at any one time. Al 
first 1t appears that the only one household was present 
in the form of Room |. Next Rooms 3, 4, and 5 were 
added and finally Room 2 filled in the empty space 





which connected Room | with Rooms 3, 4, and 5. The 
kiva may or may not have been constructed when Room 
| was the only structure present but it was certainly 
constructed when Rooms 3, 4, and 5 were built. There- 
fore tt appears that the social organization of this site 
was always at the household level and was organized 
around one or two families in a rural situation. 


Moniczuma Valley Segment Testing and 
E tons S 

This chapter has discussed the testing and excavation 
at sites SMT10834, S5MT11706, SMT11728, 
SMT11729, and SMT10595 which were impacted by 
the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project Phase 
Ill construction. The vanety of archeological sites en- 
countered along the Mesa Verde Waterline transect 
through the Montezuma Valley demonstrated a \ anety 
of land use prehistoncally from food processing pits 
to small hamlet habitation sites 


SMT10834 was a late Basketmaker II] hamlet habita- 
tion site occupied between A.D. 725 and 750 
5SMT11706 consisted of two parallel walls of a Pueblo 
Il roomblock which was never completed. SMT11728 
was a single isolated Anasazi jacal structure which 
was destroyed by fire. SMT11729 was a large oxi- 
dized pit which may have been used as a prehistoric 
food processing pit. SMT10595 was a two component 
Pueblo I unit hamlet habitation site occupied between 
A.D. 900 and 1050 
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CHAPTER 8 
MONTEZUMA VALLEY SEGMENT 
EXCAVATION AT SITE 5MT10594 


Joel M. Brisbin 


Introduction 


Site SMT10594 was an Anasazi habitation site lo- 
cated in the pinyon/juniper woodland environment of 
the Montezuma Valley at an elevation of 2070 m, ona 
Skm wide flat area between two deeply incised drain- 
ages (Figure 8.1). Site SMT10594 was occupied dur- 
ing (wo separate time periods of the prehistoric occu- 
pation of the Montezuma Valley. The mayor compo- 
nent was a Basketmaker III/Pueblo | habitation site, 
the minor component was a Pueblo II occupation. Pres- 
ently the area is managed by the USDI Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM) and used as wildlife habitat and 
for domestic livestock grazing. This site was excavated 
almost in its entirety over a period of two field seasons 
because of the impact of the construction associated 
with the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project. 
The first season was conducted by the National Park 
Service Midwest Archeological Center (MWAC). The 
following season the Mesa Verde archaeological staff 
completed the excavations of the site. 
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Figure 8.1. Location of Site SMT 10594 on reduced _ 
7.5 minute USGS Point Lookout, Colorado 
Quadrangle map, 1965. 
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The Basketmaker III/Pueblo | component of the site 
consisted of a room block of three contiguous living 
rooms facing a courtyard area. Three small storage 
rooms were connected to two of the living rooms along 
their north sides, The plan and construction of the liv- 
ing rooms was unique in that they had wingwalls and 
shallow ramp entryways. There were two pitstructures 
associated with the site, one of which had probably 
never been completed. There was a midden area 
upslope and to the south and southeast of the 
pitstructures. The Pueblo Il component was represented 
by three hearths and a burned rock midden built in the 
fill of Pitstructure |. 


Methodology 


The 1992 initial phase of the excavation of SMT10594 
was conducted by personnel of the Midwest Archeo- 
logical Center (MWAC) under the direction of Steve 
Dominguez. The site was divided into a 2-x-2 m grid 
system and all excavation was performed within this 
system. The grid units were excavated in arbitrary 
10 cm levels and all material passed through 1/4 inch 
mesh. The 1993 excavations were conducted by the 
Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project archeologi- 
cal staff under the direction of Joel Brisbin. Horizon- 
tal provenience was based on an architectural unit or 
areal designation rather than grid units. Excavation 
levels were based on natural or cultural stratigraphy 
rather than arbitratry 10 cm levels. An overall strati- 
graphic sequence was determined across the site and 
an individual fill sequence was described for each 
structural unit. 


The entire excavated portion of the site consisted of a 
roomblock with 3 habitation rooms and 3 storage 
rooms, a large pitstructure, a small pitsiructure, a 
midden, a courtyard, and extramural features. MWAC 
crews excavated Room |; Room 2; the east half of 
Room 3; four features in the fill of the large pitstructure; 
and |-x-1 m test units in the midden, north of the 
roomblock, and east of the waterline, as well as some 
shovel probes to the east of the architectural features. 
The Mesa Verde crew excavated Pitstructure |, de- 
fined Pitstructure 2, completed excavation of the west- 
erm half of Room 3, excavated 3 storage rooms, and 
excavated ramp entryways on three habitation rooms. 
The Mesa Verde crew also excavated a test trench to 
the west of the existing room block to determine the 


presence of additional rooms. None were found. The 
courtyard area was also cleared to the prehistoric 
ground surface. 


For analytical purposes, the 1992 and 1993 provenience 
systems were combined (Williams 1995). The site was 
divided horizontally into 6 excavation areas. Strati- 
graphic designations were made within each area be- 
low Stratum |, an eohian silty loam present all across 
the site. The excavation areas were: Area 1, Roomblock 
(7 m north-south by 13 m E-W at 259N/184E); Area 
Il, Courtyard (3 m north-south by 13 m E-W at 256N/ 
I84E); Area II], Pitstructure | (9 m north-south by 
10 m E-W at 247N/187E), Area IV, Midden (consist- 
ing of 2 I-x-1 m units at 246N/191.5 E and 244N/ 
193) ; Area V, North of the Roomblock (north of 
266N and west of 197E), Area VI, East of the Water- 
line road (east of 197E) (Figure 8.2). 
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Architectural and Feature Descriptions of 
Component | at Site SMT10594, Basketmaker ILL/ 
Pueblo LI Occupation 

Component | at Site SMT10594 consisted of a single 
architectural suite of six rooms (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7)(Fig- 
ure 8.3), a pitstructure (Pitstructure | )(Figure 8.4) , a 
small courtyard area, and a midden. An architectural 
suite 1s used here to indicate the living area defined by 
a room suite, a pitstructure, and an associated court- 
yard (Lightfoot 1993). A room suite is a group of 
surface rooms that are spatially and architecturally as- 
sociated, The other architectural feature at the site, 
Pitstructure 2, was probably started but ne ver finished 
or occupied (Figures 8.5 and 8.6). 
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Figure 8.2. Extent of testing and excavation at Site SMT10594. 
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Figure 8S Basketrmaker [1] / Pueblo | component at Site SMT 10694 
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Figure 8.6 Architectural profiles acrom structures at Site SMT 10594 (refer to plan for profile locations). 


Room | 
Length 339m 


With +13 m 


Area «69 SS om 


Room | was the central room of the three contiguous 
front rooms im Room Suite | In plan view, this room 
resembles a Pueblo | pitstructure (Figure 8 7) There 
wasawing wall segregating the southern one third of 
the floor area from the main room, a central hearth 
located north of the center of this wingwall, and two 
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additional pits found in the northwest quadrant of the 
main living room In the area south of the wingwall 
there were two main roof support sockets. one im cach 
corner, and a ramp entryway in the center of the south 
wall The presence of two additional post sockets im 
the northern comers of this room. or mmmediately out 
sede. were suspected but could not be defined 


Stratigraphy of Room | 


Silt) alluvial depostts were found on the floor of Room 
| near the western wall These silt deposits were par 





tnularly evident around the edges of the room The 
Noor was not oxidized In patchy areas on top of this 
vill deposit were shallow lenses of both burned roof 
fall (Stratum 2 Burned Roof Fall) and unburned fill 
(2A-unburned fill within the Structure) Stratum | 
was the eolian silty loam which covered the site 


C onstruction of Room | 


The walls of Room | were constructed of jacal, based 
on the presence of postholes ( Features 64,87) The 
fill in the post sockets of Features 64 and 81 was gray 
uilty clay loam imerspersed with charcoal bite A third 
post hole was located during the 1992 field season near 
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the south end of the partition wall which separates 
Room | and | 


Surface | and Features of Room | 


Surface | of Room | was compacted by use The floor 
surface of this room was not oxidized bul was covered 
in places by burned roof fall Surface | had & assoc! 
ated features 2 post holes, ramp entryway, a wingwall, 
central hearth, and three small floor pits (Table 8 |) 


Feature | was the central hearth m Room | lt was 
located to the north of the central portion of the 
wingwall (Figure 8.8) This hearth was the only one 
of the three hearths in the front roome that did not 
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Figure 8.7. Plan View of Room |, Surface | at Site SMT 10994, with associated features and artifacts 
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have an applied adobe coping around the nm The 
rim as well as the side walls of thie hearth were 
oxsdized The fill consisted of a primary deposit of 
ash and charcoal 


Feature |) was an oval basin shaped pit located to the 
northwest of the central hearth This feature contained 
a sandy fill and was probably used as a pot rest to help 
support the round bottomed vessels when they were in 
use around the hearth Feature 15 was an oval pit 
located northwest of Feature |}, adjacent to the west 
wall of Room | 


heatures 64. and 87 were the two main support post 
wockets located in the southwestern and southeastern 
comers of the room The fill of both of these features 
conemted of a gray silty loam interspersed with char 





i 
Figure £4. . Feature 
wing wall in Room |. Surface |. 
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coal flecks and occasional very small fragments of 
sandstone Without the charcoal and sandstone inclu 
vions the matris appeared identi al to the native sterile 
won! 


The core of the wingwall consisted of 5 vertical slabs 
vet more of less endtoend The eastern most slab butted 
against the eastern wall whereas the westcmmost slab 
viopped 50 om short of the western wall This final 50 
cm gap consisted of a ridge of native soil which en 

tended out from the western wall and tied into the 
westernmost slab The prehistoric height of this ndge 
of native soil could not be determuned thus it was un 

clear if it acted as a barrier or if it was a low step 
From remnants of adobe still adhering to some of the 
slabs, as well as along the base of the wingwall, it 
appears that the vertical slab core was completely cov 

ered by a thic) layer of adobe 


Feature 78 was the narrow ramp entryway located in 
the center of the south wall. The upper end of this 
feature was 52 om in width and narrowed to 32 om 
near the entrance into Room | This feature, sloped 
from top to bottom with a drop of | 2 om along its 94 
cm length 


Maternal Culture of Room | 


A total of 285 artifacts were recovered from the fill. 
floor, and features of Room | Of these tema 24? 
were cerarmec, 7’ were flaked lithec tools, 5 were non 


flaked lithic tools and 41 were flaked lithic debitage 


( erarrmecs Recovered from Room | 


Of the 242 ceramic sherds recovered from Room |, 95 
were from three reconstructible vessels 2 Chapin Gray 
jars (RV 2. 3), and a Chapin Black-on-white bow! 
(RV 4) (Pigure 8.9) (Table 8.2) The jars had a vol 
ume of 2.55 and 3.0 liters respectively and the bow! 
had al! iter capacity All three vessels were lying 
on Surface | (Figure 8 10) The other formal ceramax 
type in the assemblage was Abajo Red-on-orange 
There were 4 sherds which appeared to be a trans 
onal vanant between Chapin Black -on- white and Pie 
dra Black-on-white There were three grouped types 
present Gray Body (Plain Gray). Painted White, and 
Polished White The vessel forms represented by these 
sherds were sare (195 chords). bowls (48 sherds). and 
9 indeterminate 











a RV 2, Chapin Gray jar 


hb RV® 3, Chapin Gray jar 
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c RV@ 4, Chapin Mlack-on- White 
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Table 8.3. SMT10594, Room | Flaked Lithic Too! 
Forms and Material Types 
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Table 84. SMT10594, Room | Nonflaked Lithic Tool 
Forms and Material Types 


Mmo, Shaped Mmo. Unshaped Maat 
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Table 8.5. SMT10594, Room | Flaked Lithic Debitage 








Forms and Material Types 
Pamary Secondary Tertiary 
Basak 2 
Chert 5 
Limestone | 
Quanizite 5 5 10 
Sandstone | 
Pollen from Room | 


A series of four pollen samples from Room | was col- 
lected and processed. One of these was taken from the 
primary hearth fill (Feature 1). This sample contained 
a relatively small percentage of arboreal pollen. The 
dominant element of the arboreal pollen was Pinus 
(pine), although small quantities of both Juniperus (ju- 
niper) and Quercus (oak) pollen were also present. A 
moderate frequency of Artemisia (sagebrush) pollen 
was found in the sample. Economic plants represented 
by the pollen from Feature | included Cheno-ams 
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(goosefoot and amaranth), Cleome (beeweed), Poaceae 
(grasses), and a small amount of Zea mays (corm). 


Three manos from the floor of Room | were collected 
and washed for pollen. Traces of Pinus, Juniperus, 
Artemisia, Cleome, Ephedra (Mormon tea) and 
Cercocarpus (Mountain mahogany) were recovered 
from these groundstone items Most of the economic 
pollen was recovered from the mano lying south of the 
wingwall On this mano there were small quantities of 
Cleome , Typha latifolia (Cattail), and Zea mays. 


The final pollen samples were taken from a Chapin 
Gray jar and a plain gray jar body sherd which were 
recovered from the main chamber, and from a partial 
Chapin Black-on-white bow! located south of the 
wingwall Cheno-ams and beeweed were found on all 
three ceramic vessels Corn pollen was found on the 
jar sherds. 


Faunal Remains from Room | 


A total of 69 nonhuman bone fragments were recov- 
ered from the fill, floor, and features of Room |. Due 
to the extremely fragmentary nature of the specimens 
they could not be identified more closely than the or- 
der level. There were 37 mammal bones, 32 unknowns, 
and no bird remains. The hearth, Feature |, contained 
|i mammal bones. The sand filled pit , Feature 13, 
contained 5 mammal bone fragments and there were 
three mammal bone fragments lying on the floor sur- 
face. The rest of the bone fragments were found in the 
fill. 


Room 2 

Length : 3.71 m 
Width -3.06m 
Area : 9.54 mm’ 


Room 2 at Site SMT 10594 was the easternmost of the 
three front rooms in the architectural suite. The room 
was rectilinear with rounded corners in plan view (Fig- 
ure 8.11), and was dish shaped in profile. Room 2 had 
10 associated features which included a central adobe 
coped hearth, five vertical post support sockets, a shal- 
low ramp entry in the center of the south wall , a ver- 
tical slab wing wall which radiated diagonally from 
the hearth and terminated in the southwest and southeast 
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Figure 8.11. Plan view of SMT10594, Room 2, Surface | with associated features and artifacts. 


comers of the room, a vertical deflector slab just south 
of the hearth, and a storage pit in the northwest comer 


Stratigraphy 


Post abandonment sediments averaging 25 cm in depth 
were found above the floor of Room 2. In areas across 
the floor there were thin lenses of alluvial sediments 
The floor was not oxidized. Interspersed across the 
floor as well as on top of these sediments there were 
small preces of charcoal, burned adobe, and oxidized 
sandstone (Stratum 2 Burned Roof Fall) The bulk of 
the fill in this room was Stratum 2A ‘non-burned fill 
within the structure) a post abandonment deposit of 


brownish gray silty loam interspersed throughout with 
charcoal fragments and bits and pieces of oxidized 


sandstone This stratum appeared to be primarily soil 
which at one time covered the roof and side walls of 
this room. There was also a layer of recent forest duff 
covering the room deposits. Artifactual material was 
found throughout the fill of this room with the excep- 
tion of the uppermost duff zone 


Construction of Room 2 


Room 2 was of jacal construction based on the re- 
mains of a four post roof support system and the lack 
of masonry walls. Three of these vertical posts, Fea- 
tures 71, 72, and 76 were located at the exterior cor- 
ners of the room and only Feature 86 was interior in 
the extreme southeast corner These four posts prob- 
ably supported the horizontal members of a flat roof 





















A single small post socket, Feature ||, was found at 
the north end of the partition wall which separated 
Room 2 from Room | which further implies the walls 


were constructed of jacal 


Surface | and Features in Room 2 


The surface of Room 2 was a compacted by use on top 
of the sterile subsoil at the site (Figure 8.12). There 
was no evidence of additional floor preparation There 
were 10 features in Room 2, sia directly associated 
with the floor surface, and four adjacent to the struc 

ture boundaries storage pit (Feature 7), central hearth 
(Feature 12), wingwall (no field number), deflector slab 
(no freld number), post holes (Features 71, 72, 76, 86), 
post socket (Feature ||), and a ramp entryway (Fea 


ture 77) (Table 8.6) 


Feature / was a storage pit in the northwest corner of 
Room 2 that was cylindrical in plan view and in pro 
file. it measured 60 cm in length by 45 cm in width 
and was 60 cm deep. The fill in the feature consisted 
of alternate layers of silty clay 


Feature | 2 was the central hearth and was located in 
the central gap of the wing wall north of a deflector 
slab (Figure 8.13). In plan view it was circular with a 





Figure 8.12. SMT10594, Room 2, Surface | with 
associated features and artifacts. 


diameter of 55 cm inside the coping. The adobe collar 
ranged in width between 10 and 18 cm and averaged 4 
cmin height. The feature fill was a primary deposit of 
ash and charcoal fragments 


The wing wall and deflector slab were located in the 
southern portion of Room 2. The core of the wingwall 
was made up of 4 vertical slabs which had been set 
from 5 to 10 cm into Surface |. Three of these made 
up the west side and one 70 cm long slab (a trough 


Table 86 SMT10594. Room 2 Feature Dimensions 





Feature @ Length 
Description icm 

Storage Pit 60 
12, Central Hearth SS diameter 
Wing Wall | 40 
Deflector Slab 4 
1. Post hole 29 

Post hole iJ 
6 Post hole 4) 


RH Post hole 


ll Post sacket N/A 


Ramp entryway oT 


Width Depth 
(cm) (cm) 
45 60 
N/A N/A 
N/A N/A 
. 1s 
21 $2 
20 4. 
21.5 Te 
19 4) 
N/A N/A 
S4 4 








Figure 8.13. SMT10594, Room 2, Feature 12 (coped 
hearth), deflector slab, and a portion of wing wall. 


metate) was used for the bulk of the east wing. The 
scant evidence remaining indicated that these slabs were 
then covered by a 4 to 5 cm thick layer of adobe to 
form the exterior face of the wing wall. In the central 
section a gap 90 cm was left open to allow for easy 
access between the main room and the smaller space 
south of this wingwall. This 90 cm gap was some- 
what constricted by the addition of a single upnght 
slab which acted as a wind screen (deflector slab) 
This deflector was single slab which had split along a 
natural fracture line 


Features 71,72,76, and 86 were the four vertical sup- 
port posts associated with Room 2. The fill in all four 
post holes was homogenous gray brown silty clay in- 
terspersed with charcoal bits and occasional artifac- 
tual material. Feature |! was a small post socket near 
the north end of the partition wall separating Rooms | 
and 2 


Feature 77 was the shallow entryway into Room 2 at 
the center of the south wall. This feature was 96 cm im 
length by 54 cm in width and had a mean depth of 
4 cm. From the top of the entry down to where it 
entered into Room 2 there was a vertical drop of || 
cm. The fill of this ramp entry differed in no way from 
the general fill of the structure 


Material Culture in Room 2 


A total of 463 artifacts were found from the floor, the 
fill, and the features of Room 2. There were 48! ce 
ramuc sherds, || flaked lithic tools, 5 nonflaked lithic 
tools (manos and metates), and 66 pieces of lithic 
debitage some of which had been utilized 


Ceramics in Room 2 


There were 381 ceramic sherds recovered from Room 
2 (Table 8.7). All were tempered with crushed igneous 
rock indicating that they were manufactured in the 
Mesa Verde Region. Of these, 255 were found on or 
within 5 cm of the floor and the remaining | 26 were in 
the fill. Three formal types were represented in the as. 
semblage Abajo Red-on-Orange, Chapin Black-on- 
white, and Chapin Gray. The greatest bulk of the ce- 
ramic assemblage was identified as the grouped type 
Gray Body (260). Grouped types Painted White and 
Polished White were also represented Three vessel 
forms were represented in the assemblage from Room 
2. A total of 308 were from jars, 57 from bow!ls and 2 
from seed jars 


Ceramic artifacts were found in two of the features 
The hearth, Feature 12, contained 20 sherds and the 
storage pit, Feature 7, contained 3. Nineteen of the 
hearth sherds were from a Chapin Black-on- white jar 
and one sherd was a bowl form. The three sherds from 
the storage pit were all gray ware body sherds from a 
jar 


Table 8.7. 5MT10594, Room 2 Ceramic Types and 





Forms 

Jat Bow | Sad ia tmdeter mmate 
Pian Gray Body »» u 
Chapm Grey 4h 
Panted Whie 
Pobwhed Witte 7 4a ‘ 
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Abayo WO 




















Lithies in Room 2 


There were |! flaked lithic tools, 5 nonflaked lithic 
tools, and 66 pieces of flaked lithic debitage found in 
Room 2 (Tables 8.8, 8.9, and 8.10). Of the eleven flaked 
lithic tools 2 were utilized flakes, 5 were choppers and 
4 were cores. Three of the 5 chopper tools were found 
on the floor of Room 2. Twenty-five pieces of flaked 
lithic debitage were found on the floor, Within the 
hearth fill there was a flaked chopper, six tertiary flakes, 
and an unshaped one hand mano. A utilized second- 
ary flake.a tertiary flake, and two utilized cores were 
found in the main support post hole (Feature 72) 


The preferred flaked lithic maternal type was quartzite 
(59%), followed by chert (28%). There was a single 
utilized flake of chalcedony. The greatest number of 
debitage flakes were tertiary, followed by secondary, 
with only 5 primary flakes. Over 50% of the flaked 
luthic assemblage was found in the room fill. 


The nonflaked tool inventory for this structure con- 
sisted of 2 two-hand manos, | unshaped one-hand mano 
and 2 trough metates. One of the trough metates was 
lying loose in the room fill and the other was the core 
of the west wingwall The unshaped one-hand mano 
and the wingwall metate were made from sandstone 
and the other three tools were of limestone 


Table 88 =SMT10594, Room 2 Flaked Lithic 





Tool Forms and Material Types 
Utibzed 
Chopper Core Fhke 
Basalt 4 4 
Chalcedony l 
Quartzite | | 


Table 89. SMT105°4. Room 2 Nonflaked Lithic Tool 
Forms and Material Types 


Mao. Unshaped 
2- Hand 2. Hand 





Metate 





Lotte stone 


Sa@mdstone / 
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Table 8.10 SMT10594, Room 2 Flaked Lithic Debitage 











Forms and Material Types 
Primary Secondary Tertiary 

Basak | 2 | 
Chert 5 \4 
Hornfels 2 

Quartzite 3 15 21 
Sandstone | | 

Pollen from Room 2 


Six pollen samples were collected from Room 2. Five 
of the six samples came from ground stone tools or 
fragments of tools in the fill and on the floor and the 
sixth was a floor sample to the west of the hearth. 


The pollen washes from the groundstone items con- 
tained no cultigen pollen, but they all contained pollen 
in various degrees of Cheno-am, Pinus, and Cle ne 
as did the sample taken from the floor near the hearth. 


The pollen sample taken near the hearth also contained 
com, Shepherdia (buffalo berry), and Physalis (ground 
cherry). 


Faunal Remains from Room 2 


The faunal remains recovered from Room 2 were in 
the same fragmentary condition as those found in 
Room |. For this reason they were unidentifiable be- 
low the order level. A total of 121 fragmentary pieces 
of nonhuman bone was recovered. Ninety-seven or 
80% of these remains were in floor contact or in fea- 
tures and the remaining 24 were in room fill. Three of 
the fragments were identified as bird, 62 as mammal 
and 59 as unknown. The hearth (Feature 12) con- 
tained 49 of the 97 floor fragments and all were mam- 
mal. Six mammal bone fragments were found in the 
fill of the bell shaped storage pit ( Feature 7) in the 
northwest corner of the room. Out across the main 
chamber floor there were 7 bone fragments two of 
which were bird, | mammal and the four remaining 
fragments were unidentifiable. South of the wingwall 
scattered across the floor there were 34 bone fragments. 


Two of these were bird, 15 were mammal and the re- 
mainder unidentifiable. 


Radiocarbon Dating Samples from Room 2 


Charcoal samples from the central hearth (Feature | 2) 
fill were taken and submitted for analysis. The sample 
yielded a date of 1580+/-60 B.P. This date of from 
A.D. 310-430 may have been from dead wood used in 
the fire 


Room 3 

Length: 4m 
Width: 3.64 m 
Area : 12.08 a 


Room 3 was the westernmost front room in Architec- 
tural Suite | (Figure 8.2). The eastern one third of this 
room was excavated down to the top of the roof fall 
level by MWAC. The excavation of the remainder of 
the room and all of the floor was completed by the 
Mesa Verde Waterline crew. 


This room not only contained the most floor area but it 
also had the most floor features. There were 15 floor 
features associated with Surface |: four main struc- 
tural support sockets, an entryway ramp, sand filled 
pits, acentral hearth, wingwall, deflector, and a basin 
shaped depression used as a step. 


Stratigraphy of Room 34 


Room 3 had only two stratigraphic levels (Figure 8.14). 
Surface |, the floor surface was oxidized to various 
degrees. The lowest stratum (Stratum 2) was a gray- 
ish brown silty clay with a high content of charcoal in 
the form of burned beams, chunks, and flecking. In- 
termixed throughout were chunks and fragments of 
burned jaca!l, oxidized fragments of tabular sandstone 
as well». small nodules of caliche. Throughout this 
burned roof fall layer and extending down to the floor 
surface were numerous artifacts primarily ceramic 
sherds. Many pieces of tabular sandstone were found 
in this roof fall layer around the hearth. All structural 
collapse in Room 3 was burned. (Stratum 2a- 
nonburned structural collapse, was not found in Room 
3). Above the structural collapse, Stratum | was found 
which was the silty sandy loam deposit which covered 
the whole site. 


Construction of Room 3 


As with the other rooms in this architectural suite, 
Room 3 was constructed of jacal as indicated by the 
four primary roof supports located in the four corners 
of the room and the lack of masonry. The two north- 
ern roof supports (Features 60 and 83) were located 
immediately outside to the room's extenor and the two 
southern support posts (Features 84 and 85) were in- 
side the room in the extreme southwest and southeas) 
corners. Besides the four main support posts no addi- 
tional post holes could be found to indicate the type of 
side wall construction. 
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Figure 8.14. Stratigraphic profile of Room 3, Site SMT10594. 
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Surface | and Associated Floor Features in Room 3 


Fifteen features were associated with the floor surface 
of Room 3: four main structural support sockets, an 
entryway ramp, sand filled pits, a central hearth, 
wingwall, deflector, and a basin shaped depression used 
as a step (Table 8.11). 





Table 8.11. SMT10594, Room 3 Feature Dimensions 
Feature @, Length Width Dep th 
Description (cm) (cm) (cm) 
60, Post hole 2 20 23 
75, Bell-shaped Pu 3 

top 3 46 

bottom 67 71 
79, Ramp 81 33 to 82 17to 18 
80 Put 26 23 10 
81, Hearth 58 53 23 
82 Pu 3 9 K 
81, Post hole 20 18 8 
84, Post hole 20 16 16 
85. Post hole 23 18 19 
89 Pu 12 12 3 
90 Pits (3) 10 10 Sw? 
91, Pu 14 12 12 
92 Wing wall 10 average 50 average 

west 1® 

east 140 
93, Deflector 410 5 40 
94 Step $8 47 5 





The four main post sockets Features 60, 83, 84, and 
85 were filled with a mixture of silty alluvial clays as 
well as charcoal and fragments of burned jacal. 


A bell shaped storage pit (Feature 75) was located in 
the northwest corner of the room. The major portion 
of the fill in this pit was a redeposited native sandy 
clay loam with a sprinkling of charcoal and small bits 
of burned jacal. Only the uppermost 6 to 7 cm of fill 
was pure burned roof fall and the top of Stratum 2 
directly beneath the roof fall was oxidized. 


Feature 79 was a ramp entryway like that found in the 
center of the south walls of all of the living rooms. 
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From the top of the entry down to floor level inside the 
room the ramp dropped 10 cm. A low vertical slab 
had been set into the floor approximately 15 cm north 
of the juncture of the entry ramp and the room proper. 


Feature 80 was located midway between the hearth 
and Feature 75, This basin shaped feature was sand 
filled and may have been utilized as an area where the 
large round bottomed storage jars were placed in or- 
der that they stay upright. 


Feature 81 was the central hearth, located just north 
of the central gap of the wingwall (Figure 8.15). Prior 
to abandonment it appeared that Feature 81 had been 
remodeled and sealed shut by an adobe cap 8 cm in 
thickness. The remodelling consisted of adding a thick 
layer of adobe to the hearth’s original bottom and sides 
rendering the hearth both shallower and narrower. 
Along the south side, this adobe liner was brought to 
the top of the adobe coping which encircled the feature 
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Figure 8.15. Plan and profile maps of Feature 81: 
5MT10594, Room 3, central hearth. 

















and in this area was 3m thick, The adobe across the 
bottom reduced the overall depth from 45 cm to 40 cm 
and the new lining along the north half averaged | to 2 
cmin thickness. The lining along the north side of the 
hearth did not reach the bottom of the encircling adobe 
coping whereas on the south half it extended to the top 
of this coping . 


Feature 82 was a small cylindrical pit found in the 
southwest quadrant of the room and just north of the 
wingwall. The fill of this feature consisted entirely of 
burned roof fall. 


Feature 89 was a small sand filled basin located near 
the center of the north wall. 


Feature 90 consisted of a series of three small basin 
shaped pits located immediately south of the deflector 
slab (Feature 93). These three sand filled pits formed 
a fairly straight line 50 cm in length, that runs from 
the eastern corner of the deflector slab in a southwest- 
erly direction. 


Feature 91 was a basin shaped pit located south of the 
wing wall. It contained a reddish brown loamy sand 
with charcoal flecks, burned jacal, and caliche flakes. 


Feature 92 represents the wing wall. The feature is 
made up of a west half and an east half with a 1.1 m 
gap found just west of center. This feature effectively 
segregates the southern third of the available floor space 
away from the northern two thirds of the room. A 
series of five vertical slabs were set into the floor end 
toend. Three of these were to the west of the gap and 
two in the eastern section. Liberal amounts of adobe 
mortar were utilized to cover these core slabs as well 
as to join the wingwall to the sides of the room. There 
was a space 40 cm in width between the eastern end of 
the eastern half of the wingwall and the southeasterm 
comer of the room. This space was filled using pure 
adobe and rose to an unknown height. This is almost 
exactly the manner in which the wingwall in Room | 
was built. 


The deflector slab, Feature 93, was a single vertical 
slab of sandstone which was erected directly south of 
the hearth. If it had ever been encased in mud mortar 
no evidence remained except along the extreme lower 
margins across the base where the stone was set into 
the floor. This basal mortar had a “finished” look 
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which may mean that the upper portion of the slab 
was not covered, 


Feature 94 was a basin shaped depression located on 
top of the north wall of Room 3 which separated Room 
3 from Room 7. This feature seems to have been worn 
into the wall more from use as a step rather than formed 
by deliberate construction. A vertical slab (broken and 
disturbed) at one time appeared to have been set into 
the face of the wall of Room 7 and spaned the distance 
across the face of this depression. The fill in Feature 
94 was the same burned roof fall that covered the floor 
of Room 3. 


Material Culture of Room 3 


From all proveniences of Room 3, a total of 655 arti- 
facts was recovered. Of this total, 595 were ceramic, 
7 were flaked lithic tools, 13 were nonflaked lithic tools, 
16 were utilized flakes, and 42 were flaked lithic 


debitage. 


Ceramics from Room 3 


The vessel forms of the 595 ceramic sherds from Room 
3 were varied (Table 8.12). There were 39 bowls, | 
feather box, | gourd dipper, 447 jars, and 2 pitchers. 
Also present were 105 sherds whose vessel form could 
not be determined because of their fragmentary na- 
ture. 


Fifty-two sherds were assignable as io a formal type 
and the remaining 543 were assigned to a grouped type. 
Of the formal types there were 8 Abajo Red-on-Or- 
ange, | Bluff Black-on-Red, 7 Chapin Black-on- White, 
| Piedra Black-on-White and 35 Chapin Gray. The 
greatest bulk of the grouped type ceramics were from 
Plain Gray jars (the Gray Body category) (407 of the 
512 sherds). There were 2 sherds classed as Early 
Pueblo Red. Twenty-five white ware sherds were not 
typable since they lacked design elements. 


The tempering agent in all but two of the 595 sherds 
was crushed igneous rock, which ts indicative of manu- 
facture in the Mesa Verde region. The two sherds from 
Abajo Red-on-orange bowls were tempered with 
crushed igneous rock and sand. 


A fugitive red slip had been applied to 36 sherds rep- 
resenting 16 bowls and 20 jars. 
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Thus far the ceramics have been summarized by total 
number recovered from all provenences associated 
with Room } There were few sherds (18) recovered 
from Stratum |. the post abandonment deposit which 
encompassed the entire site The remainder of the ce- 
rarmecs (577) came from the burned roof fall, the Noor 
surfaces, or floor features Many of the 152 ceramics 
recovered from the roof fall leve! were associated with 
sherds of reconstructible vessels on the floor 


There were 409 ceramic sherds lying on the floor sur. 
face of Room 3 (Figure 8.16). These floor artifacts 
represented 4 Abajo Red-on-orange bowls. 6 Chapin 
Black-on-white bowls, 27 Chapin Gray jars and one 
Chapin Gray pitcher (Reconstructible Vessel # 1) 
Many of the Chapin Gray jar sherds fit together to 
form parts of other reconstructible vessels A total of 
141 of the gray ware floor sherds were refitted and 
represented 6 reconstructible vessels. all of which were 
Chapin Gray jars 


In the fill of the floor features, 16 ceramuc sherds were 
found In the storage prt mm the northwest comer (Fea. 
ture 75) there were 6 jar sherds, 2 bow! sherds and | 
of undeterminate vessel form Four sherds found on 
the surface of tix entryway (Feature 79) were from a 
jar and a bow! One gray ware jar sherd was the only 
artifact recovered from the hearth fill (Feature 81) 
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fill Two small gray ware jar sherds were found in the 
small cylindrical pit (Feature 82) 


Lithics from Room 3 


Seven flaked lithic tools, 16 utilized flakes, 14 
nonflaked lithic tools, and 42 preces of lithic debitage 
were found im Room 3 (Tables 8.13, 8.14, and 8.15) 


Of the wx flaked lithic tools recovered from Room 3, 
five were found on the floor the midsection of a chert 
knife (PL 83), two asymmetrical bifaces, two cores 
and one hammerstone All of the tools had one or more 
bifacially shaped facets One chert chopper was found 
in the roof fall There were no flaked lithic tools in any 
of the floor features 


Within Room 3 there were 16 utilized flakes found 
mostly im the area south of the wingwall Eleven of 
these were secondary flakes and ‘ were tertiary Five 
of these utilized flakes were locateo on Surface | and 
none were within feature fills 


There were | 4 nonflaked lithic tools found in associa- 
tion with Room 3 made from basalt (|), diorte (1), 
quartzite (|) and sandstone (11). There were 2 metates. 
4 mano, a hammerstone. a ground and polished stone 
of unknown use. and a large shaped slab 
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Figure 8.16. SMT10594. Room 3. Surface |, with point located artifacts and associated features. 
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Shaped Sandetune Slab 
Hlaked Lithh Debitage 
Utilized Silteone Secondary Nake 
Chapin B/W low! Sherd 
Gitay ody Jar Sherds 

Abajo W/O Bow! Sherd 

Citay Body Jat Sherd 

Utilieed Cher Tertiary Plake 
Quartzite Unshaped | Hand Mano 
Cround/Poliehed Sandstone 
Cray Body Jar Sherd 

Gitay Body Jar Sherds 

Gray Body Jar Sherd 

Gray Body Jar Sherds 

Cray Body Jar Sherds 

Cray Body Jar Sherds 
Sandstone Tertiary Flake 
Gray Body Jar Sherd 

Gray Body Jar Sherds 

Cray Body Jar Sherds 

Gay Body Jar Sherds 
Quarteite Tertiary Plake 
Cray Body Jar Sherd 

Utilized Siltetone Secondary Flake 
Diorite Metate Pragment 
Gray Body Jar Sherds 
Spermophilus sp Bone Fragment 
Gray Body Jar Sherds 
Quarzite Core 

Gray Body Jar Sherds 

Gray Body Jar Sherds 

Chapin B/W Bow! Sherd 
Chapin Gray Jar Sherds 
Chapin B/W Bow! Sherd 
Gray Body Jar Sherds 

Chapin B/W Bow! Sherd 
Gray Body Jar Sherds 

Chapin Gray Jat Sherd 

Cray Body Jar Sherds 
Utihzed Siltstone Secondary Flake 
Siltstone Tertiary Plakes 
Gray Body Jar Sherd 

Gtay Body Jar Sherd 
Sandstone Metate 

Gray Body Jar Sherd 

Chapin Gray Jar Sherd 

Gray Body Jar Sherds 

Gray Body Jar Sherd 

Chert Assymetrical Biface 
Abajo R/O Bow! Sherd 

Early Pueblo Red Bow! Sherd 
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Table 8.14. SMT109904, Room } Nonflaked Lithic Too! Forme and Material Types 
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The shaped slab (PL 42) was found on the floor near 
the north edge of the hearth A hammerstone (PL 18) 
and a large trough metate (PL 79) were found together 
in a large cluster of sherds on the floor of Room 3 
south of the wing wall A fragment of another metate 
(PL 66) was found across the room and an unshaped 
mano (PL. 50) was found at the north central end of the 
room A prece of ground and polished tabular sand- 
stone (PL 51) was located very near this mano 


Forty-two pieces of flaked lithic debiiage were recov: 
ered from all provemences of Room 3 The most com- 








Table 815 SMT10594, Plaked Lithic Debitage Forms 
and Maternal Types 
Pramary Secondary Tertiary 
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mon matenal used was silicified siltstone (20), followed 
by quartzite (15), basalt (3) and chert (2), hornfels 
(1), and one sandstone spall Sixty-two percent of the 
debitage consisted of tertiary flakes, 33% were sec- 
ondary and only 5% were primary flakes 


On the floor of Room 3 there were six pieces of flaked 
lithic debitage. three of which were quartzite. and three 
were siltstone All of the floor debitage consisted of 
terttary flakes mostly found south of the wingwall The 
only feature contamimg any flaked debitage was the 
storage pit in the northwest corer of the room (Fea- 
ture 75) where four pieces were found 


Pollen from Room 3 


Six pollen samples were processed from Surface | of 
Room 3. Two samples (8 and 9) were taken from the 
north-east corner of the room, two samples (23 and 
28) were taken from underneath slabs lying on the floor 
of the room, and two samples (25 and 27) were taken 
from behind the mer’ ate (PL79) located on the floor 
along the cast wall. In general there were low total 
pollen concentration values and relatively high percent. 
ages of indeterminate type of pollen Com pollen was 
present as well as some relatively high average .on- 
centration values for Poaceae and Cheno-am pollen 











Low amounts of com pollen (25 graine/gm), Artem 
4, Lphedra. Pinus, cheno am high spine Asteraceae 
(yucca), and Poaceae were found in the northeast cor 
ner of the room. Pinus, chenho-am, high spine 
Avierac ear, avd Artemia pollen were found in low 
anounte in samples from behind the metate along the 
cast wall The samples from undemeath the slabs on 
the floor of the room were so eatremely degraded that 
ihe pollen in them could not be identified 


Macrobotani al Samples from Room | 


A vingle macrobotanical sample, from the primary 
cultural fill of the hearth, contained Uiwee wood spe 
cies’ The wood was sagebrush/rabbitbrush, 
Dic otvledonear, and juniper 


baunal Remains from Room 4 


Two mammal bones, from jackrabbu and mouse. were 
recovered from Room 3 The left ulna from a mouse 
(Spermophilus op )( PL 6B) was found on the floor in 
the northwest corner of Room 4} The distal metapodial 
from a jackrabbut (Lepus) was found in the fill. There 
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were Ho faunal remains in the hearth of in any of the 
floot features 


Dendrochronologi al Dating Samples from Room | 


A total of 66 tree ring samples were submitted for 
analysis Fifty-eight of the samples were from either 
spruce of fi trees Seven of the samples were from 
pinyon pine and | was from ponderosa pine Unfor 
tunately. none of the samples were datable be ause of 
a lack of rings 


Roome 4, 5, and 7 


Three small storage rooms were located adjacent to 
the north walls of Rooms 2 and 4 (Figure 8.17, Table 
8.16) These rooms were part of the room suite of the 
primary site component Room 4 was the smallest of 
the three storage rooms and Room 5 had the larges' 
floor area During the site investigation the area to the 
north of Room 2 was investigated for evidence of a 
storage room which was designated Room 6 The re 
mains of Room 6 either did not exist or were not found 
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Figure 8.17. SMT10594, plan view of Rooms 4, 5, and 7. 
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Table 8.16. Dimensions of Roome 4, 5, and 7 at 





eee SMT 10504 
Koom 4 Room 5 Room 7 
Length i am lol m 200m 
Width 146m 162m 1mm 
Area 17) a 114 mw’ 2.87 m’ 





Stratigraphy of Rooms 4, 5, and 7 


Hurned roof fall had been deposited along the south 
wall of Rooms 4 and 7, extending approximately two 
thirds of the way across the floors towards their re- 
spective north walls This roof fall clearly fell into 
these rooms from Room 3 to the south, Room 5, the 
easternmost room as well as the farthest from Room 3 
did not contain roof fall. The main fill in Rooms 4, 5, 
and 7 consisted of washed in silty clays interspersed 
throughout with small bits and pieces of charcoal and 
oxidized soil (Stratum 2) All three structures were 
overlain by the sitewide ecolian silty loam 
(Stratum | (Figure 8.18) 


Construction of Rooms 4, 5, and 7 


The only elements remaining in Rooms 4, 5, and 7 
which were related to construction were a few upright 
slabs Around the periphery of Room 7 there were 5 
upright slabs still in place but no post sockets could be 
found Another two slabs were still in place in Room 
4 Numerous slabs of tabular sandstone were lying 
flat on the floor of Room § 


Surface | Rooms 4, 5, and 7 


The surfaces in these three rooms differed one from 
the other only in surface area and shape. They were 
all semply use compacted native soil with no modifica- 
trons Nowe of the rooms contained any sort of floor 
features. and very little artifactual maternal on the floor 


Material Culture of Rooms 4, 5, and 7 


In the fill of these three rooms the only cultural items 
found were either ceramics or flaked lithics. In Room 
4 there were two ceramic sherds in the fill one of which 
was from a Chapin Gray jar. Room 5 contained four 
gray ware body sherds and | asymmetrical biface in 
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the fill. In the fill of Room 7 there were 12 ceramic 
sherds and | flaked lithic unifacial tool. The ceramics 
consisted of | Abajo Red-on-orange bow! sherd, | 
Polished White bow! sherd, and 10 plain gray ware body 
sherds. The unifacial tool was made of silicified ult- 
stone 


There were few artifacts on the floor surface of these 
rooms, There were no artifacts in Room 7, On the 
floor of Room 4 there was a single sherd from a Chapin 
Gray jar. The floor of Room 5 contained the largest 
assemblage with 2 Gray Body sherds, | comer-notched 


quartzite projectile point, and | calcite crystal. 


Chronology of Rooms 4, 5, and 7 


The rooms were dated by ceramic typological cross- 
dating to A.D. 700-750 based on the presence of for- 
mal (ypes Chapin Gray and Abayo Red-on-orange. The 
cormmer-notched projectile point is also characteristic 


























Figure 8.18. Profile views showing stratigraphy of 
Rooms 4, 5, and 7 at Site SMT10594. 











of this time period of Basketmaker III/Pueblo || No 
other dating samples were taken 


Pollen Analysis Results from Rooms 4, 5, 7 


Pollen samples were collected from the floors of all 
the storage rooms but only those from Room 7 were 
submitted for analysis due to budget constraints 


These samples were collected from three of the room 
corners since corners act as natural pollen traps 
Sample 40, taken from the southeast comer, contained 
4,252 grains/gm with 9.7% Indeterminate pollen. The 
sample was dominated by Cheno-am pollen with high 
Poaceae (144 grains/gm) and low Pinus (806 grains/ 
gm) Corn pollen was recovered in amounts of 86 
grains/gm 


Sample 31, taken from the southwest corner, contained 
a total pollen concentration value of 890 grains/gm 
with 28% Indeterminate pollen. Pinus, Poaceae, and 
Cheno-am pollen were present as was Artemis:a. No 
corn pollen was found 


Sample 32 , taken from the northwest comer, contained 
2,057 grains/gm total concentration with 5% indeter- 
minate pollen. Cheno-am pollen was dominant 


(1163 graina/gm) with low Pinus (547 graina/gm), a 
trace Of Juniperus (30 grains/gem), and high Poaceae 
(119 graina/em). Corn was present in amounts of 
60 grains/em 


Faunal Remains, from Rooms 4, 5, and 7 


There were 0 faunal remains associated with Rooms 
4, 5, or 7, either in the fills or on the floors 


Courtyard | Segments |, 2, and 3 


The courtyard area located between the room block 
and Pitstructure | was roughly 3.5 mx« 12 mor 42 m’ 
inarea. This area was not clearly bounded on the west 
and the old waterline access road bounds it on the east 
This area was subdivided into three arbitrary segments 
for tighter spacial control in the event that features 
and/or activity areas were definable (Figure 8.2). Most 
of the courtyard area had eroded towards Pitstructure 
| to the south and no prehistoric use surface, activity 
areas, or features remained, if they had ever been 
present. This erosional process was clearly defined in 
the north south stratigraphic profile between Room | 
and Pitstructure | (Figure 8.19). The artifact bearing 
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Figure 8.19. S5MT10594, stratigraphic profile oriented north-south across Courtyard 1, Capen 2, along the 189 


east grid line 
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strata gained in depth from north to south until they 
dropped off into the pitstructure (Figure 8.19) 


Stratum | was the most recent post abandonment de- 
posit over the entire site. This material consisted of a 
dark grayish brown silty clay loam with cultural in 
clusions. Stratum 2, a silty clay loam, was formed 
when a large segment of the north wall of Pristructure 
| collapsed, which in turn hastened the erosion along 
the southern edge of the courtyard This "scooped out” 
area was then the first to be filled as the midden was 
transported across the pitstructure and on to the court 
yard area Stratum 3 was a layer of undisturbed na- 
tive sterile clays. Within this stratum there was a layer 
of Pleistocene gravels which was truncated by the in- 
habitants when they excavated the holes for 
Pitstructures | and 2 Fill contained within the south- 
ern alcove of Room | was a combination of construc- 
tion materials from Room | and highly burned roof 
materials from Room 3 to the west 


Ceramics from Courtyard Area 


A total of 681 ceramic sherds were collected from the 
courtyard area Vexsel forms represented by these ce- 
ramics were from bowls and jars. One hundred sixty- 
four sherds were from bowls, 404 from jars and 113 
from indeterminate vessel forms. 


In the bow! category there were 4 Abajo Red-on-or- 
ange, | Bluff Black-on-red, 3 Chapin Black-on-white. 
and 5 Chapin Gray. Of the remaining | 5! bow! sherds 
8 were Early Pueblo Red, | Gray Body, |! Painted 
White, and 131 Polished White 


In the jar category 19 were Chapin Gray, 3 Corru- 
gated Body, | Early Pueblo Red, 307 Gray Body, 3 
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Painted White and 7! Polished white Some vessels 
were represented by sherds too small to be identified 
as to their form. In this category there were 75 Gray 
Body sherds, | Barly Pueblo Red, and 47 Polished 
White ware sherds 


The ceramics were all characteristic of the late 
Basketmakerlll/Early Pueblo | time period, with the 
exception of the Corrugated Body Sherds which were 
made after A.D. 900 


Lithies from the Courtyard Area 


There were 7 flaked lithic tools, 2 nonflaked lithic tools, 
and 61 pieces of flaked lithic debitage found in the 
Courtyard Area 


A chopper, an asymmetrical biface, and five utilized 
flakes were the flaked lithic tools found in the Court- 
yard Area. The chopper was quartzite and the biface 
was made from silicified siltstone Silicified siltstone 
was the most commonly used material Two of the 
utilized flakes were secondary flakes and 3 were ter- 
tary flakes 


A hammerstone and a fragment of a trough metate were 
the nonflaked lithic tools found in the Courtyard area. 
Both were made of sandstone 


A total of 61 pieces of flaked lithic debitage was re- 
covered from the Courtyard area. Ten of these were 
primary flakes, 28 were secondary flakes, 19 were ter- 
trary flakes, and 4 were shatter The most common 
material represented was basalt (25), followed by 
quartzite ( 22 ), then chert (8), and finally silicified 
siltstone (6) In the primary flake category 5 of the 
flakes came from basalt, 4 were quartzite and | was 
sihicified siltstone 












Pitstructure 1, Basketmaker IIl/Pueblo | 
( omponent 

Length 4.5m 

Width 4.5m 

Depth 
Area =. 20.59 m’ 


1.4 m existing, 2.12 m inferred 


Pitstructure | at SMT10594 was the only pitstructure 
in the architectural suite which was finished and occu- 
pred The main chamber was rectangular with rounded 
comers and was at least 1.4m deep. There was a 
ventilator shaft in the southern part of the structure 
There were 49 features associated with the occupation 
floor surface 


Stratigraphy of Pitstructure | 


There were three main layers of deposits in Pitstructure 
| (Figure 8.20). The deepest layer, Stratum 3, con- 
sisted of a matrix of a gray brown silty clay with 
inclusions of charcoal flecks and chunks (less than 2 
cm), as well as flecks of caliche. Near the walls there 
were masses of near sterile soil intermixed with Pleis- 
tocene gravels Directly above the floor there were large 
quantities of adobe mixed with a few rotted poles and 


numerous tabular sandstone slabs. The slabs were con- 
centrated in a 3.6 my’ area around the hearth 


Stratum 2 was a thick wind and water deposit lying 
directly above Stratum 3. This matrix was a gray silty 
clay with a high density of charcoal fragments, small 
oxidized fragments of sandstone and caliche flecks 
Most of the water deposited sediments, which appeared 
as distinct bands, were concentrated in the lower 50 
om of Stratum 2. The lower 50cm also contained 
burned structural material particularly in the northern 
half of the structure. The Pueblo Il component of 
5MT10594 was found in Stratum 2 and is discussed 
in a separate section of this chapter 


Stratum | was the uppermost stratum which not only 
covered Pitstructure | but the entire site. This stratum 
was a matrix of gray brown silty loam with inclusions 
consisting of roots, charcoal flecks, small fragments 
of sandstone, and caliche flecks. Cultural material in 
the form of ceramics and flakes was present in both 
Stratum | and 2. The uppermost 10 cm of Stratum | 
was primarily made up of forest duff. 


Construction of Pitstructure | 


The depth of Pitstructure | averaged |.2 meters 
However, the prehistoric orginal construction depth 
from prehistonc ground surface to the floor appears to 
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Figure 8.20. Stratigraphic profile of SMT 10594, Pitstructure 1, including Basketmaker IIl/Pueblo | Component 


and Pueblo Il Component features. 
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have been deeper, probably 2.12 m. The actual rim of 
the vertical shaft of the ventilator was |.95 m above 
the floor of the horizontal ventilator tunnel, which was 
in turn 17 em above Surface | in the main chamber. 


The only remaiming evidence of the roof was four 
postholes ( Features 50, 51, 55, and 56), The diam- 
eter of the post sockets and depth, indicated that they 
once contained the main support posts for a roof frame- 
work. The four post sockets were located in the four 
corners of the house and the two southern posts (Fea- 
tures 5O and 51) were incorporated into the construc: 
tion elements of the wing wall, The floor of the 
pitstructure was constructed with a variety of features 
including a hearth, wingwall, post support sockets, bell 
shaped pits, sipapu, and the ubiquitous small, cylin- 
drical, sand filled pits (Figure 8.21). 


Surface | and Floor Features of Pitstructure |, 
Component | 


The floor surface of Pitstructure | was simply native 
soil compacted by use with no plaster coating. The 
surface was relatively flat in cross section, curving up 
slightly where it met the walls. The floor area north of 
the wingwall averaged 5 to 10. cm lower than the floor 
south of the wing wall and deflector. 


There were 39 features associated with this surface 
(Table 8.17). There were 4 post holes; 6 pot rests; |! 
sand filled pits, 4 small pits, 6 storage pits, 2 warming 
pits, 2 sipapus, a hearth, a wingwall and deflector, 9 
ladder rests, and a ventilator shaft. 


Post Holes Pitstructure | 


There were only four post holes associated with Sur- 
face |. The fill of all the post holes contained post 
abandonment water deposited sediments interinixed 
with charcoal flecks, and no artifactual material. Fea- 
tures SO and 51 were the southeast and southwest main 
support sockets respectively, and Features 55 and 56 
were the northwest and northeast main support sock- 
ets. The southern post sockets formed the western and 
eastern ends of the wingwall. The two northern post 
sockets were free standing. It is interesting to note 
that the depth of the southern posts averaged 47 cm, 
while the northern posts averaged only 33 cm, in depth. 
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Pot Rests in Pitstructure | 


Six, small, basin shaped, sand filled pits were defined 
4s pot rests (sensu Morris 1939). Five of the six fea- 
tures were found in the western half of the structure 
and the sixth on the east central side near a warming 
pit. On the western side Features 57 and 45 were the 
largest against the north and west walls respectively. 
Two of the smaller pot rests were between 55 cm and 
75 cm due west of the central hearth. The fill in all of 
the pot rests was sand, usually of a reddish brown color. 


Sand Filled Pits in Pitstructure | 


There were |! sand filled pits associated with 
Pitstructure |. The pits were all together in a nice neat 
row along the face of the north wall (Figure 8.22). 
Eight of the 11 pits were shallow basins exactly like 
pot rests. The remaining three were deeper but would 
still be called basin shaped. The only artifact in any of 
these features was a single non utilized tertiary flake 
in Feature 33. 


Pits in Pitstructure | 


Four small pits (Features 65, 66, 69, 70) were found 
in the area west of the central hearth. Features 65 and 
69 were truly cylindrical in cross section and Feature 
66 was cylindrical onginally and when remodeled be- 
came a basin with a deeper dimple in the middle. Fea- 
ture 70, in cross section, was slightly bell shaped. The 
pits were similar in several respects: their small size, 
deposits of | to 4 levels of sand, and lack of artifacts. 


Storage Pits in Pitstructure | 


There were six pit features (Features 44, 46, 47, 49, 
52, 62) on the floor of Pitstructure | which by their 
morphology rather than content were assigned a stor- 
age function. All of these features were large in size, 
bell shaped to some degree, and had rounded interiors 


with no sharp edges. 


Feature 44 was located in the southeast corner of 
Pitstructure |. At floor level it appeared as a circular 
stain much like a post socket. Upon excavation, the 
feature proved to be a cavity that angled down and 
back so that it passed behind the vertical plane of the 
pithouse wall. The fill consisted of two distinct strata 
of cultural trash in a matrix of silty loam. The 


























| Table 8.17. SMT10594, Pitstructure |, Surface | Feature Dimensions 
Length Widih  Depih/Ferghi 
i Feature#, Description (om) (em) (em) 
40, Sand filled pit x K 7 
41, Sand filled pit 4 10 7 
5 32, Sand filled pit y) y) 6 
33, Sand filled pit ? . 4 
M, Sand filled pit 7 x 4 
i 45, Sand filled pit 9 9 4 
%, Sand filled pit y) 0 5 
37, Sand filled pit 9 y) 5 
38, Sand filled pit 12 i! 7 
5 39, Sand filled pit 6 6 3 
40, Central hearth 72 65 15 
4\, Wing wall 205 205 He to 31 
i 42, Vent shaft 270 125 195 
44, Bell shaped pit 47 32 ” 
45, Pot rest 21 19 4 
46, Storage pit 35 28 27 
5 47, Bell shaped pit 60) 50 43 
48, Sand filled pit 7 7 3 
49, Storage pit 52 46 18 
4 50, SE Main support post 29 9 50 
51, SW Main support post 4) 9 44 
52, Storage pit 5| 43 24 
5 $3, Pot rest 23 23 10 
54, Pot rest i! 9 3 
55, NW Main support post 31 31 31 
56, NE Main support post W 24 35 
5 $7, Pot rest 19 18 7 
58, Warming pit 25 23 2 
59, Sipapu 20 17 5 
§ 61, Ladder rest sockets 45 w 208 
62, Bell shaped pit 24 20 16 
65, Pit 11 7 8 
i 66. Pit 12 1 5 
67, Pot rest 1! i 3 
68, Pot rest 9 7 2 
69, Pit 9 7 6 
| 70, Pit 10 9 9 
73, Sipapu 14 13 21 
5 74, Warming pit 37 33 10 
cultural maternal! present consisted of a few ceramic abandonment wash and upper wall slump. A large 
sherds, a biface fragment, a core, and fragments of sandstone slab was found in the upper fill of Feature 
| ground stone. The greatest number of these items were 49 and the tip of a large bedrock boulder extruded into 
located in the uppermost 20 cm of fill. the feature from the west. 
| Feature 49 was another storage pit in the southwest Feature 46 was located in front of the north wall near 
corner of Pitstructure |. This pit was a large oval the northwestern corner of the pitstructure. It was a 
construct 18 cm deep with slightly belled sides. The bell shaped pit 27 cm deep, which was filled primarily 
[ fill in this feature was relatively clean post 
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Figure 8.21. Plan view of SMT10594, Pitstructure 1, Surface 1, showing associated features and point located 
artifacts. 
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Key to Point Located Artifacts in SMT10594, Pitstructure |, Surface | 
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Figure 8.22. 5MT10594, architectural profile of pot rest (F-45), storage pit (F-46), and 11 sand filled pits (F-30 - 
39 and F-48) located along north wall of Pitstructure 1, Surface 1. 


with different lenses of sand. The lowermost 19 cm 
consisted of two strata of brown and grayish brown 
sand interspersed with charcoal flecking. Above the 
sand the feature was sealed over with an 8 cm thick 
plug of adobe. 


Feature 47 was a rather elaborate bell shaped pit lo- 
cated directly north of the central hearth (Figure 8.23). 
At floor level there was a shallow rectangular pit. In 
the middle of the rectangular area there was a circular 
hole which belled out after the first 10 cm. The pit 
reached an overall depth of 43 cm. The feature was 
filled with a homogeneous matrix of yellowish gray 
silty sand, with occasional charcoal bits. The sandy 
matrix also contained three fragments of ground stone. 
In the center of the fill was part of a Chapin Black-on- 
white bow! which had abrasive ware along the edge 
indicating that it had been used as a scoop. Other 
artifacts within this fill included 9 sherds, and | asym- 
metrical biface. 
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Figure 8.23. 5MT105°4, plan and profile views of 
Feature 40 (storage pit) and Feature 47 (central 
hearth). 
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Feature 62 was a medium-sized basin shaped storage 
pit near the center of the west wall. This feature was 
filled with alternate layers of post abandonment wash 
lenses intermixed with sand. The sand admixture prob- 
ably washed in from the surrounding floor surface. 
There was no artifactual material within Feature 62. 


Feature 52 was a medium sized basin shaped storage 
pit that was deliberately filled with sand. The entire 
interior surface of the feature had been lined with a 
thin slip of gray clay. There were 5 bow! sherds, and 
two tertiary flakes (one of which was utilized) in the 
upper | cm of fill. 


Warming Pits in Pitstructure | 


Two features, 58 and 74 were warming pits. Feature 
58 was a square feature with rounded corners and a 
very shallow basin shape in profile. li was located 40 
cm northwest of the hearth. The matrix within this 
depression was reddish oxidized sand, interspersed with 
small fragments of oxidized sandstone. 


The other warming pit ( Feature 74) was located 40 
cm northeast of the central hearth. On the floor of this 
feature there was a | cm lens of charcoal superim- 
posed by 9 cm layer of fine tan sand interspersed with 
charcoal bits. Within this 9 cm lens of tan sand were 
two stacked fragments of oxidized sandstone. 


Sipapu Features in Pitstructure | 


There were two features near the north end of the 
north/south axis of this structure that probably were 
sipapus. Features 59 and 73 were both found in the 
area between the central hearth and the north wall and 








both possessed attributes which set them apart from 
other similar features 


Feature 59 was a sand filled basin with four smaller 
sand filled pits along ite edges (Figure 8.24) These 
omall sand filled pits, in of Near a sipapu have been 
defined as pits where prayer sticks were placed of an 
chored during ftual observances (Hrisbin 1986 668. 
669) 
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Figure 8.24. SMT10594, Feature 89, sipapu complex 
showing four pabo pits and main feature 


Feature 73 was located $0 cm northeast of Feature 59 
This feature had the classic appearance of a sipapu | 
was a circular sand filled cylindrical pit 14 cm in di- 
ameter and 2! om deep. A thin gray coat of plaster 
had been applred around the lip and upper intenor sur- 
face of the pit. The lowermost 14 cm was a relative!) 
clean deposit of light tan silty sand ~The uppermost 7 
cm was an adobe plug made with a mixture of native 
‘ lay and sand 


Central Hearth in Prtstructure | 


The central hearth, Feature 40, was to ated north of 
the central portion of the wingwal!, and | 3 cm north of 
the deflector slab which was an integral par of the 
wingwall it was a well oxsdized, basin shaped, ash 
filled pit with no stone used in its construction A single 
remodeling episode in the hearth reduced the north’ 
south diameter by 10cm This was accomplished by 
removing all the ash from the hearth except the south- 
ern 10cm. This exposed face of ash was covered with 


sand which eventually was oxidized by heat from the 
hearth fires (Figure 8.24) 


Wingwall and Deflector in Pitstructure | 


The wingwall (Peature 41) which separated the main 
living room from the southern third of the structure 
had a core consisting of seven vertical slabs These 
slabs began at the interior face of two southem roof 
support sockets and curved towards the hearth The 
central slab was placed parallel to the back (south) of 
the hearth and acted as a deflector Adobe, which at 
one time had probably formed a low continuous wall 
between the two southern roof support sockets, had 
washed off the slabs both north and south of the 
wingwall (except at the extreme base of the slabs) pool: 
ing on the floor surface. This made definition of the 
tree fluor surface very difficult since the adobe was 
nearly identical to the sterile soil of the floor 


Ladder Rests in Pitstructure | 


Directly south of the defic ctor slab there was a cluster 
of nine small basin shaped pits that were interpreted 
as ladder resis Two o! these features which were the 
best defined were found directly behind and at each 
end of the deflector slab These two features were 
cylindrical in profile and 6 cm in depth. They were 
both filled with brown silty sand with charcoal fleck 
imclusions Directly south of each of these well de- 
fined features were two clusters of shallow, closely 
spaced circular basins The western cluster consisted 
of four such features, and the eastern three 


Vent Shaft in Pitstructure | 


From the center of the south wall, a honzontal tunnel 
extended to the south by southeast for 1.6m. At this 
pot the tunnel entered onto the floor of the vertical 
portion of the vent shaft, which rose approximately 
2 m to the prehistoric ground surface The entrance 
to the horizontal tunnel from the maim room measured 
4S by SOcm The honzontal tunnel gradually expanded 
in width and height until 1 measured 75 cm in width 
and 60 cm in height where i met the vertical shaft. Its 
average diameter at the top was |.3 m and 1.17 m at 
the base. The floor of the horizontal shaft was 
somewhat basin shaped with a well defined lip at the 
imtenor mouth (Figure8 6) 


The fill of the ventilator shaft consisted of post aban 
donment alluvial wash interpersed throughout with 
cultural trash The trash content probably was mostly 
derived from the midden area located directly south of 
the pitetructure Afier the site was abandoned the first 
cavily to be encountered by midden deposits washing 
back down the slope would have been the mouth of the 
vertical shaft 


The trash fill consisted of 44 ceramic sherds, of which 
15 were bowls, 2! jars, | seed jar, and | indeterminate 
vessel form. Also in the assemblage were | core tool, 
| hammerstone, | shaped two hand mano, | unshaped 
mano, and | small fragment of ground stone 


Material Culture in Pitetructure | 


Altogether this pitstructure contained 929 artifacts and 
animal bone In the ceramic category there were 744. 
15 flaked lithic tools, 17 nonflaked lithic tools, 140 
preces of flaked lithic debitage, and |} pieces of ani 
mal bone 


( efamics im Pitetructure | 


There was a total of 744 ceramics recovered from the 
fill and floor of Pitstructure |. The artifactual mate 

rial associated with the Pueblo Il episode which took 
place in the upper fill of this structure is discussed 
with that component 


The overwhelming majority of the typed sherds 
(N#145) consisted of Chapin Black-on-white, and 
Chapin Gray These two types each represented 6% 
(combined 72% of the total assemblage) These were 
followed by Abajo Red-on-orange at 21%, Predra 
Black-on-white at 4.1%, and Abajo Polychrome at 
14% 


The only typed category present in the overall assem 
blage that was not present on the floor was Piedra 
Black-on-white Chapin Black -on white was the most 
represented in the floor assemblage a1 45% This was 
followed by Chapin Gray at 29%, Abajo Red-on-Or 
ange at 22% and Abajo Polychrome ait 4.3% 
(Figure 8.21) 


Table 818. SMT10594. Pitstructure | Ceramic Types and Forms 
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Lith Material in Pitetructure | A total of 17 nonflaked lithtcs were recovered from 
Pitstructure | (Table 8.20). Five of these tems were 

se i cad oh hr. wan fates nt tw 
ve fu anhaniiedinenatiimemtem | in the fill, Most of these nevenieen itera were small 
fragments of an actual tool Sandstone was the most 

A total of thirty flaked lithic tools were recovered from curmmon material type used to construct these tools 
the floor and (ill of Pitstructure | (Table 8.19). On the There were 7 sandstone metate fragments There were 
floor surface there were 2 asymmetrical bifaces, | core ‘ sandstone manos, one of which was a shaped two 
tool, and |S utilized flakes Of the two asymmetrical hand mano Four additional sandstone items were 
bilace tools, one was made from chert, and the other present | ground and polished stone, | trough metate 
from silicified siltstone The core was also made from with one closed end, and two items whose function 
vihcified siltstone The remaining eighteen flaked bith could not be determined There were three additional 
tools were found in the structure fill above the floor 3 material types represented in the groundstone tool cat 


cores, | abrader, | chopper, and | graver, and 12 uti egory a one-hand unshaped diorite mano, a shaped 2. 
lized flakes hand quartzite mano, and a siltstone hammerstone Five 


Table 8.19) SMT10594, Pitstructure | Flaked Lithic Tool Forms and Materia) Types 
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of the nonflaked lithic artifacts were found on Surface 
| of Pitstrueture |. An unshaped one hand mano (PL2), 
a hammerstone (PL18), and a ground /polished stone 
(PL19) were found on the Moor south of the wingwall 
The metate (PL62) was west of the hearth and 5 om to 
‘Sem above the floor The pecked and ground slab 
(PL72) was along the west edge of a bell shaped pit 
(Peature 47) 


In the flaked litht, debitage assemblage, quartzite was 
the most common maternal type represented (Table 


821) This material accounted for 42% of the total of 
S44 proces of debitage Next in abundance was chert 
which accounted for 29% of the debitage, followed by 
basalt at 18% The remaining material types were chal- 
cedony, limestone, sandstone, and siltstone, none of 
which accounted for more than 4% of the assemblage 

The most common flakes, at 61%, were secondary, 
followed by tertiary at 24% There were only 18(14%) 
primary flakes There were 10 pieces of flaked lithic 
debitage, lying on the floor surface of Pitstructure | 

Tertiary flakes accounted for 8 of these and 2 were 


secondary flakes 


Table 8.21) SMT10594, Pitstructure | Plaked “ithic 
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Pollen Samples from Pitstructure |, Basketmaker ILD 
Pueblo | Component 


A total of 7 pollen samples were processed from the 
floor of Pitstructure | All samples had high Cheno- 
am to low Pinus (pine) ratios and all but one sample 
contained corn. Samples 3, 12, and 13 were general 
floor scrapes from the southern third of the room 
Sample 5S came from the northwest corner of the 
pitstructure Samples 7 and 17 were taken from un- 
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derneath slabs lying on the floor And Sample 6 was 
taken from beneath the metate weet of the cenuwal hearth 


Sample |, floor scrape, contained a total pollen con: 
centration value of 1,091 grains/gm with 26% Inde: 
terminate pollen The assemblage was dominated by 
Cheno-am pollen (417 graine/gm) with low amounts 
of Pinus grains (225grains/gm) Traces of Asteraceae 
(yueca) were present (42 Grains/gm) and a small 
amount of Zea mays (corn) pollen was observed 
( }4grains/gin) 


Sample |2 , floor scrape, contained 2,016 grainw/gm 
concentration with 1% Indeterminate pollen Cheno- 
am was high at 1,071 grains/gm and Pinus was low at 
5435 grains/gm. Poaceae (grass) pollen was high (157 
grains/gm), with small amounts (63 grains/gm) of 
Asteraceae and Artemesia (sagebrush) Platyopuntia 


(prickly pear cactus) pollen was present (63 grains/ 
gm), and corm was present (41 grains/gm) 


Sample | 3, floor scrape, contained | 450 grains/gm 
total pollen concentration with 5% Indeterminate pol- 
len Cheno-am was dominant (675 grains/gm) with 
kw «= Pinus (465 grains/gm) and Poaceae 
(82 grains/gm). Artemisia pollen was present 
(55 grains/gm) A trace of Platyopuntia pollen was 
present at 4 grains/gm Corn pollen was present at 
4 grains/gm 


Sample 5 was taken from the northwest corner on Sur- 
face | This sample contained 1291 grains/gm total 
pollen concentration with 7 3% Indeterminate Cheno- 
am at 850 grains/gm was dominant, with low Pinus 
(252 grains/gm) and grass pollen (63 grains/gm) Com 
pollen was present with 31 grains/gm 


Two samples (7 and 17) were taken from underneath 
slabs lying on the floor Sample 7 was taken from the 
west half of the structure and Sample 17 was taken 
from the north central floor area between the two 
sipapus Sample 7 contained | 201 grains/gm total 
pollen concentration with 26% Indeterminate pollen 
Cheno-am was dominant ( 498 grains/gm) with low 
amounts of Pinus (381 grains/gm) and grass pollen 
(88 grainvgm) Artemisia pollen was present (59 
grains/gm) No corn pollen was present in Sample 7 
Sample |7 contained a total pollen concentration of 
1007 grains/gm with 28% Indeterminate pollen. Pinu: 
and Cheno-am pollen were low (345 and 317 grains/gm 





feapectively) Cor pollen was present bul low at 
6 grainegem 


Sample 6 was taken from beneath the metate which 
was the central feature of Activity Area 4d Sample 6 
contained 1562 grainn/gm total pollen concentration 
with 24% Indeterminate pollen Cheno-am pollen (512 
grains/gm) dominated with low Pinus (458 grains/gm) 
A small amount of grass was present (81 graine/em) 
as well as ow spine Asteraceae, Artemisia, and 
Sarcobatus (greasewood) A trace of Sphaeralacea 
(globe mallow) pollen was present (2 grains/gm), and 
COM Was present in amounts of 27 grains/gm 


All of the samples had a high Cheno-am to low pine 
ratio Yucca pollen was present only in the southwest 
corner and beneath the metate in Activity Area 4 Corn 
pollen was found in all but the west central portion of 
the house. Grass pollen was present in all samples 
except in the sipapu area Both sagebrush and prickly 
pear cactus were present in small quantities Pollen 
from greasewood, and globe mallow was only found 
in the ntual area between the two sipapus 


Faunal Remains from Pitstructure | 


There were | 8 prehistoric faunal remnants recovered 
from the fill, Surface |, and features of Pitstructure | 
The three bones found within the fill were of cottontai! 
(Sylvilagus sp.) and jackrabbit (Lepus sp.) Eleven 
bones were associated with Surface |, including one 
cotiontail, four jackrabbut, one bighorn sheep (Ovis 
canadensis), three indeterminate medium mammal nb 
and long bone fragments, and two indeterminate mam- 
mal bones Within the fill of Feature 47, a bell shaped 
pit adjacent to the central hearth, four calcined inde- 
terminate mammal bones were recovered A near com- 
plete kangaroo rat (Dipodomys ordi) skeleton was also 
found im Feature 47, but was thought to represent a 
post abandonment burrow death 


Interpretation of Activity Areas in Pitstructure |, 
Component | 

Based on the arrangement of features and artifact con- 
centrations there appeared to be 6 activity areas within 
the pitstructure Activity Area |, Sleeping area, Ac- 
tivity Area 2, Cooking and Storage area, Activity Area 
3, Ritual-Ceremonial area, Activity Area 4, Food 
Preparation area, Activity Area 5, Work and Storage 
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Figure 8.25. SMT 10594, Pitstructure 1, Surface | 
activity areas. 

area, Activity Area 6, Stoage or Ritual area (Figure 
8.25) 


Activity Area | Sleeping Area 


Activity Area | encompassed the northeastern quad- 
rant of the pitstructure floor north of the wingwall 
Within this 5 m’ area of floor space their was a “lack” 
of signs of activity which may mean that this part of 
the house was used as the sleeping area 


Activity Area 2 Cooking and Storage Area 


This area encompassed the hearth, the bell shaped stor. 
age pit (Feature 47) immediately north of the hearth, a 
warming pit (Feature 74) and a pot rest (Feature 53) 
Besides the features. artifactual maternal in and around 
the hearth included nonhuman bone, flaked lithic tools. 
ceramics, and groundstone The two nonhuman bones 
were the lateral malleolus from a bighorn sheep, and 
an indeterminate nb fragment from a mammal. The 
ceramics represented a Chapin Black -on- white bow], 
and a gray ware bow! (probably from the same bow!), 
as well as 5 sherds from a plain grayware jar. There 


were also 4 utilized flakes, | non utilized fake, an 
asymmetrical bilace, and a slab of thin tabular sand- 
stone that had been ground and pecked on one flat sur- 
face The hearth was an obvious source of heat,and 
light, as well as a place to prepare meals. The large 
bell shaped pit immediately north of the hearth would 
have been a handy place for short term storage of food: 
mufts 


Activity Area 3 Ritual-Ceremonial Area 


Activity Area 3 was a | my’ area which encompasses 
the sipapus (Features 59 and 73). There were no arti- 
facts found with in the area. Sipap’'s by definition are 
associated with ritual and ceremonial activities 


Activity Area 4 Food Preparation Area 


Activity Area 4 was west of the hearth surrounding 
the large trough metate Associated with this metate 
were four small pits (Features 65, 66,69, and 70), the 
two pot rests (Features 67 and 68), and a storage pit 
(Feature 57) Artifactual maternal within this area in- 
cluded § plain grayware jar sherds, | Abajo Red-on- 
orange bow! sherd, | utilized flake, and the trough 
metate. The pot rests and the small pits as well as the 
presence of a bow! and jar could all indicate activities 
associated with mealing activities or generai all around 
food preparation activities. The entire western third of 
the prt house, north of the wingwall could be included 
in this activity area since it 1s this portion of the house 
which contains the majority of the pot rests and stor- 
age pits 


Activity Area 5: Work and Storage Area 


Activity Area 5 encompasses the area south of the 
wingwall This area contained more artifactual 
maternal than any other area of the pitstructure Scat- 
tered throughout this area were ceramics dominated 
by Chapin Gray jar sherds. There were also pieces of 
an Abajo Polychrome bow!, an Abajo Red-on-orange 
bow! and a Chapin Black-on-white bow! A flaked 
lithic Core tool and an asymmetrical biface, as well as 
¥ utilized flakes were also in the assemblage Finally 
there were 4 jackrabbit bones, an unshaped | -hand 
mano and a ground and polished stone of unknown 
function 
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Activity Area 6: Storage or Ritual Area 


Activity Area 6 was a narrow strip of floor along the 
north wall, This simp was bounded on the west and 
north by the two northern main support posts. This 
activity area is comprised and defined almost entirely 
by the || small sand filled pits located along the north 
wall. If all or most of these small pits were used as pot 
rests then this would be designated a storage area. They 
are near a storage pit (Feature 46). However, if they 
were not used as poi rests they would fall into the more 
traditional definition of cylindrical sand filled pits (for 
prayer sticks) which would indicate their possible use 
in Mitual associated with the sipapu ritual area 


Summary of Activity Areas in Pitstructure | 


The activity areas defined across the floor of 
Pitstructure | were defined based upon the presence of 
features and artifact concentrations The artifactual 
material across the floor represented discarded un- 
wanted items and by no means reflected total assem- 
blages associated with the activities assigned to each 
area. They may however, represent a pale reminder of 
those activities. 


The hearth area contained food scraps, serving con- 
tainers, and utilitanan vessels as well as utilized flakes, 
and a pecked and ground slab. None of these items 
are out of place in a domestic activity area where food 


is prepared and served 


The two sipapus and possibly the |! sand filled pits 
occupied the extreme north end of the house and indi- 
cated that tual as well as domestic activities occurred 
in this area of the pithouse 


The western third of the structure with its storage pits, 
pot rests and small cylindrical pits, as well as the trough 
metate, seemed to have been the area where most of 
the domestic activities took place 


Domestic activities also seem to have occurred south 
of the wingwall, based on the artifactual assemblage 
and the presence of a storage pit in cach of the corners 
The amount of utilized flakes as well as the groundstone 
suggested that food processing was the main activity 
which took place behind the wingwall Pitstructure | 
appeared to have served its inhabitants in both a do- 
mestic and ritual capacity 











Pitstructure 2, SMT10594, Component | 
has/weat width: 3.4m 
Depth: 1.7 m 


Pitstructure 2 was close to the western edge of 
Pitstructure |. There were no surface indications to 
suggest the presence of a second pitstructure at this 
site. As the excavations were drawing to a close an 
exploratory trench was dug and auger testing was con- 
ducted west of the roomblock and west of Pitstructure |. 
The trenches west of the roomblock were implemented 
to determine if any additional rooms were present in 
this area, none were. The auger tests were placed across 
a broad area west of Pitstructure | since cultural ma- 
terial was present in this area. In the area directly 
west of Pitstructure |, five of the auger holes encoun- 
tered minute bits of charcoal well below modern ground 
surface. Also in these five auger holes, the lens of 
Pleistocene gravel that was encountered at 75 cm in 
all other auger tests was missing. With this evidence in 
hand the presence of a second pitstructure was sus- 
pected. A test trench 60 cm wide was cut across the 
area of the anomaly using a CASE backhoe that was 
on site to be used in the backfilling operations 


The results of this trench revealed a pithouse that was 
3.4 m wide east to west with a floor surface encoun- 
tered | 7 m below the modern ground surface (Figure 
8 26) Both the walls and floor were extremely diffi- 
cult to define due to upper wall collapse and the fact 
that this structure was apparently abandoned before 
its completion. The upper walls were defined by the 
location of the truncated face of the Pleistocene grav- 
els, and the floor by its compaction which was greater 
than the fill both above and below 
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Figure 8.26. Profile view of Pitstructure 2, Site 
SMT 10594. 
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Stratigraphy of Pitstructure 2 


The fill in the structure was identical to the native soils 
on which the site was buill, except for the presence of 
charcoal bits in a homogenous patiern throughout and 
the presence of a single plain grayware body sherd 
near the level of the floor surface. The upper wall lim: 
its were not determined due to upper wall collapse 


Floor Features of Pitstructure 2 


There were no floor features found in the 60 cm wide 
trench that was cleared across the short axis of 
Pitstructure 2. This total lack of features plus the strati- 
graphic profile led to the conclusion that the structure 
was never completed and the project was abandoned 
at the time that the rest of the site was abandoned. To 
test this hypotheses, a grid consisting of 60 cm paral- 
lel lines was superimposed over the plan map of 
Pitstructure | to determine if it was possible to find a 
strip that did not contain a feature or part of a feature 

Only one 60 cm wide strip at the north end of the 
pitstructure did not have any features. All other strips 
contained all or parts of features Since the test trench 
across Pitstructure 2 was near the center of that struc- 
ture, it was highly probable that the test trench would 
have encountered one or more features, if they ex- 
isted. The floor itself was another indicator that the 
house was never used. The floor surface was not 
smudged or stained by ash and there were no artifacts 
on the floor. Thus it 1s suggested that the construction 
of Pitstructure 2 was not completed and the structure 
was never used 


Midden Area at Site SMT10594 


The midden area was located uphill and directly south 
of Pitstructure |. The exact limits were not defined 
during excavations. Two |-x-2 m test pits were exca- 
vated in the midden area by the MWAC crew. The 
material recovered resembled the general site assem- 
blage It appeared that after site abandonment this 
midden deposit was slowly transported by water ac- 
tion downhill to the nor*h and much of it was redepos- 
ited into the pitstructure 


Architectural and Feature Descriptions of 
Component 2 at Site SMT10594, Pueblo LI 
Occupation 

Four features were found in Stratum I of Pitstructure 
| during the 1992 excavations (Figure 8.20). They 
represented a second component, a Pueblo Il occupa. 
ion, of the Site SMT10594. Three hearths and a pile 
of oxidized stone were found in Stratum 2 of the fill in 
Pitstructure |. Two hearths, Features 3 and 5, were 
vertically separated by 150 cm and spatially by ap- 
proximately 2m. The hearth and oxidized stone, Fea- 
tures 4 and 6, were vertically separated by 5 cm and 
spatially by approximately 2 m. 


Feature 3: Hearth 
Length: 50cm 
Width | 40 om 
Depth Vanable 


The hearth, Feature 3, was located near the center of 
the Pitstructure | depression, 39 cm below modern 
ground surface 11 was basin shaped in profile with a 
1-3.em oxidation rind. The fill in the hearth consisted 
of charcoal, burned adobe, and burned fragments of 
sandstone in a clayey silt matrix. A radiocarbon sample 
from this feature dated 1030+/-60 BP (Beta 75285) 
(ca A.D. 860-980) 


Pollen samples from the areas in and around the hearth 
suggested that both Cleome (bee weed) and Zea mays 
(corn) were processed near the hearth, and that corn 
was processed in the hearth Macrobotanical samples 
of burned specimens of Chenopodium and Amaranthus 
(Cheno-am) were recovered from the floatation sample 
indicating that seeds of these species were being pro- 
cessed in the hearth 


Both rodent and mammal bone fragments were recov- 
ered from the Feature 3 hearth. Their were 3 rodent 
bones (I burned), 19 mammal bone fragments (6 
burned), and 15 fragments of animal bone, 2 of which 
were burned 
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Feature 4. Burned Rock Midden 


Length | im 
Width 80 em 
Depth  l0em 


The burned rock midden, Feature 4, was found 20cm 
below the level of Feature 3, also near the center of the 
pithouse depression. The fill consisted of both burned 
and unburned cobble to boulder sized angular to 
subangular sandstone and charcoal The boundaries 
of this feature were defined by the extent of the sand- 
stone 


All of the macrobotanical remains collected were 
burned There were 2 Amaranthus seeds, | Chenopo- 
dium seed, and | seed which could only be identified 
as a Cheno-am 


Nine unidentifiable mammal bone fragments were re- 
covered. There were 2 rodent bones (| burned), and 7 
fragments of an unidentifiable taxa (1 burned). 


Feature 5 - Hearth 


Length 25cm 
Width 25cm 


Depth 4cm 


Feature 5, a hearth, was found approximately | m east 
and south of Feature 4 at about the same depth. The 
hearth was a shallow basin dug into pithouse fill with 
no further modification or building materials. The fill 
consisted of charcoal and other burned construction 
material including wood, stone, and adobe in a gray 
brown sandy loam matrix. The boundaries of the fea- 
ture were slightly blurred with some disturbance to the 
oxidation nnd of the hearth A radiocarbon sample from 
this hearth dated 1080 +/-50 BP. (Beta 75286) (ca. 
A.D. 820-920) 


Pollen samples indicated that beeweed was present 
There was a high quantity of com pollen in the nis 
Feature 5 hearth No seeds were recovered in the 
macrobotanical samples There were 20 unidentifiable 
mammal bone fragments from this feature, nine of 
which were burned 











Feature 6- Hearth 
Length 20 em 
Width » 200m 
Depth -|to2em 


The third hearth of the Pueblo Il component at 
SMT10594 was Feature 6, found 14 om below Fea 
ture 5. It was not clear if a very shallow basin had 
been dug for the hearth or if there had been no modifi- 
cation of the prehistoric existing surface. But the 
boundaries of the feature were abrupt and even. The 
fill consisted of many large fragments of burned wood 
and roof fall) Pollen samples from this feature were 
taken but have not yet been anal) zed. Macrobotanical 
remains from this hearth weve either unburned or 
burned beyond identification There were 20 unidenti- 
fiable mammal bone fragments (7 burned), and 15 frag- 
ments of unidentifiable taxa (2 burned). 


Material Culture, Flora, and Fauna Associated with 
Component 2, the Pueblo I] Component at Site 
SMT10594 


A small sample of temporally diagnostic ceramics was 
associated with the four features of the early Pueblo I! 
component. The identifiable types among these were 
Cortez Black-on-white and Mancos Corrugated. The 
date ranges for these pottery types are A.D. 875 to 
1000 for Cortez Black-on-white, and A.D. 900 to 1150 
for Mancos Corrugated. The overlap in ceramic dates 
indicated that the features were in use sometime be- 
tween A.D. 900 to 1000. With the corroborating ra- 
diocarbon dates of between A.D. 820 and 980, the 
hearths, Features 3 and 5, were probably used at a 
point mn time between A.D. 900 and 980 


Features 3 and 5, the hearths, contained high amounts 
of pollen from Cleome (beeweed), and corn as well as 
macrobotanical remains of Cheno-ams (Chenopodium 
and Amaranthus) seeds. This suggests that these foods 
were processed in the features. The burned rodent and 
mammal bone fragments from these features probably 
represent food scraps 


The data extracted from Features 4 and 6, the burned 
rock midden and hearth, were less conclusive. There 
were no radiocarbon dates for either of these two fea- 
tures Stratigraphically they were later than Features 


J and 5. Feature 4 was the concentration of burned 
and unburned sandstone, which had macrobotanical 
remains of bummed seeds of Cheno-am, Chenopodium, 
and Amaranthus, Untortunately the plant remains in 
the hearth, Feature 6, were carbonized beyond recog: 
nition 


Interpretation and Conclusions on Site SMT 10594 
Site SMT 10594 had two prehistoric components, one 
represented a major habitation site for people of 
Basketmaker IIl/Pueblo | times (ca. A.D. 700-750). 
The other component was a seasonal locus or use area 
type of campsite where food was processed by people 
of Pueblo Il times (ca. A.D. 875-980). The entire 
Basketmaker IIl/Pueblo | component of the site was 
represented by a single architectural suite consisting 
of 3 domestic rooms, 2 pithouses (only one of which 
was ever in use), a courtyard area, 3 long term storage 
rooms, and a midden. The Pueblo Il occupation was 
represented by 4 features in the filled Pitstructure | 
depression where corm and wild plant and animal foods 
were processed in a seasonal locus campsite. 


Site Location and Layout 


At the foot of the Mesa Verde cuesta where Site 
5MT10594 was located, the ground slopes to the north 
at an average of four degrees. Even with this geo- 
graphical feature working against them, the 
Basketmaker II]-Pueblo I residents of the site insisted 
on laying out their site architecture in the traditional 
onemtation. Therefore, the midden was uphill to the 
south, the pitstructure was downslope and north of the 
nmidden, the courtyard and room block were downslope 
and north of the pithouse. This may not have been a 
problem while the site was occupied in the early A.D. 
700's but, a thousand years later it did explain why 
numerous artifacts were still present in the uppermost 
post abandonment layers. As the pitstructure depres- 
sion was being filled by natural processes, much of 
the upslope midden deposit was also being deposited 
inthe fill. After the pitstructure was totally filled and 
a relatively level surface resulted, the midden deposits 
remaining passed over the pitstructure and were de- 
posited in the courtyard area 





Site Chronology at SMT 10594 


The date range for SMT10594 was based on radiocar- 
bon dating and ceramic typological cross dating. The 
initial and primary occupation at the site was relatively 
short lived. The ceramic assemblage was neither com- 
plex nor did it crosscut numerous temporally sensitive 
types. The secondary usage of the site, during the 
Pueblo Il penod, was a brief episode and entailed us- 
ing the mostly filled pithouse depression as a camping 


spot 


Radiocarbon Dating at SMT10594 


The radiocarbon samples for the primary occupation 
were recovered ti, the burned roof fall maternal over- 
lying Room | and from the hearth fills in Rooms | and 
2 (Table 8.22). 


Table 8.22. Radiocarbon Dates from Rooms | and 2, 
Site SMT10594 








Provemence BETA® Radiocarbon Date AD Date 

Room |. Roof fall 75282 1240 +. 60 710 (680-770) 
Room |, Feat | 75284 1240 +. 70 710 (640-780) 
Room 2, Feat 12 78287 1580 +. 60 370 (310-49) 





Two of the samples were fuel wood and one was from 
construction timber. Both dates from Room | com- 
pare favorably with the architectural style as well as 
the ceramic assemblage from the site. The AD 370 
date from the hearth in Room 2 appears to be froma 
much older piece of fuel wood 


The Pueblo II episode was dated by samples from two 
of the hearths constructed in the fill of Pitstructure | 
and by one sample collected from the upper fill of 
Room | (Table 8.23) 


Table 8.23 Radiocarbon Dates from Component 2 
Features and Upper Fill of Room |, SMT10594 








Radiocarbon 
Provemence BETA®# Date AD date 
Feat |, Hearth 75285 10W «. & 920 (860.980) 
Feat 5. Hearth 75286 1080 +. 870 (820-920) 
Room |. Upper fill 75284 920 + @ 10% (970 
1090) 





These dates suggest that the Pueblo II episode took 
place in the time near the close of the ninth century 
and the first half of the tenth century. The sample 
recovered from the uppermost fill of Room | suggests 
that the site was utilized yet a third time during the 
middle Pueblo II period but no features were associ- 
ated with this third usage. 


Ceramic Dating at SMT10594 


The total ceramic assemblage from SMT10594, in- 
cluding the Pueblo II material, was 5601 sherds (Table 
8.24). The greatest percentage (58.3%) of ceramic 
assemblage material was plain grayware. Only 32 of 
the ceramic artifacts were associated with the Pueblo 
Il period of occupation. 


A total of 539 or 9% of the total assemblage could be 
assigned to a formal type category. The chronology 
of the site was based on these 539 sherds since they 
were temporally diagnostic. The greatest number of 
typeable sherds were Chapin Gray (314). This ce- 
ramic type dates from AD 630-930 (Blinman 1984). 
Following Chapin Gray in abundance was Chapin 
Black-on-white (97) which was made from AD 635- 
790. A red ware, Abajo Red-on-orange, was next in 
abundance at 88 sherds, and it was manufactured from 
AD 700-800. In association to the Abajo Red-on-or- 
ange, there were 6 sherds of Abayo Polychrome, which 
dates from AD 700-850. The total lack of Moccasin 
Gray neck banded pottery indicates that the 
Basketmaker II/Pueblo | occupation ended before AD 
775. Two additional red ware types were present. 
There were 4 sherds of Bluff Black-on-red and 2 sherds 
of Dolores Red . The earliest dates given for Bluff 
Black-on-red are A.D. 750 and for Dolores Red, A.D. 
765. Since these two pottery types are represented by 
6 sherds of a total typeable population of 539 sherds it 
would indicate that they probably were acquired near 
the time of site abandonment. As a type, Dolores Red 
was defined during the Dolores Archaeological Pro- 
gram (Blinman 1984), and the beginning date of AD 
765 was based on data retrieved from the Dolores River 
Valley sites. It is possible that this ceramic type was 
made and traded at the same time as Abajo Red-on- 
orange and Abajo Polychrome since they all derive from 
southeastern Utah. Therefore a terminal date for the 
Basketmaker [II/Pueblo | occupation at SMT10594 











i of around A.D, 750 seems reasonable, with a begin between AD 875 and 1200. The presence of these 
ning date in the neighborhood of A.D, 700 pottery types combined with the data from the radio 
io carbon samples suggests that the first Pueblo I epi- 
The Pueblo Il episode was associated with the formal P bs ; P 

: sode probably took place in the first quarter of the tenth 
types Cortez Black-on-white (4), Mancos Black-on- . | 
- century (A.D, 820-960) and the second episode of re- 
white (1), Mancos Corrugated (2), and Mummy Lake wd | 
Gray (1). TI ome nee eam anadn ana aan use occurred during the first half of the eleventh cen- 
_~ — wy . | tury (A.D, 1030) 
5 Table 8.24. SMT10594 Ceramic Types and Forms 
Seed Jar Indeter 
5 Jar Bow! Jar Handle Pitcher Other minate % 
Plain Gray Body 2705 =k 7 | pinch 433 58.3 
(4264) 
| Chapin Gray (314) 285 17 » | ; 5.6 
Corrugated Body( 16) 16 3 
| Mancos Corrugated 2 04 
Mummy Lake Gray | 02 
| MesaVerde Corrugated | 02 
Pu med White (98) 15 79 2 | bow! | 1.7 
| dipper 
Polished White 1590) Sw ROO 2 | 197 28.4 
| Slipped White (3) ! 2 05 
Sherd White (4) 2 | | gourd 07 
ch pper 
| handle 
Chapin B/W (97) 3 94 1.7 
| Piedra B/W (19) 19 } 
Cortez B/W (4) | 3 07 
Mancos B/W (1) | 02 
| Early Pueblo Red (76) 4 60) 12 14 
Abajo R/O (88) 2 KO 1.6 
| Bluff B/R (4) 2 | feather | 07 
box 
| Abajo Polychrome (6) 6 | 
Dolores Red (2) 04 
; Indeterminate (11) 1] 2 
N = S@01 1870 «1248 ~—12 y ; 4 755 
| Gj 63.7 223 ? 2 05 07 13.5 
| 231 





kconomy and Adaptation at Site SMT10594, 
Bas «etmaker IIL/Pueblo | Component 


The data from SMT10594 suggest an economy and 
adaptation characterized by utilization of a wide vari- 
ety of resources. Local clays, local lithic resources, 
native plant resources, and native animal resources 
were predominant in the site remains. Evidence of some 
trade was indicated by the presence of redware ceram- 
ics from southeast Utah. Two lithic material types, 
chalcedony from north central New Mexico and high 
grade chert from the McElmo Canyon-Cannonball 
Mesa area indicated possible limited trade. 


Ceramics 


With the exception of the redwares, the majority of the 
pottery at the site consisted of locally made gray and 
whitewares. The locally available clay, temper, and 
paint sources were actively sought out and utilized. 
The variety of vessel forms present indicated activities 
associated with the economy of a habitation site. The 
assemblage consisted primarily of jars and bowls with 
three pitchers and a dipper. The Bluff Black-on-red 
feather box may indicate ritual activities associated 
with the Basketmaker III/Pueblo | habitation. 


Lithics from Site SMT 10594 


The lithic assemblage recovered from SMT10594 had 
few high energy, high input tools such as projectile 
points.. There were many low input, expedient type 
tools such as utilized flakes (Tables 8.25, 8.26, and 
8.27). The majority of all of the tools were made from 
locally available materials with less than | % (chalce- 
dony and high grade chert) representing exotics from 
farther than 20 km distance. The tool types themselves 
such as manos, metates, hammerstones, asymmetrical 
bifaces, and utulized flakes strongly suggest an economy 
based on horticulture as opposed to hunting and gath- 
ering. The production technology represented by the 
flaked lithic assemblage ts best interpreted as expedi- 
ent and in this respect is similar to other Anasazi as- 
semblages 


sunal Remains from Site SMT10594 


The faunal assemblage from this site consisted of 518 
pieces of animal (nonhuman) bone (Table8.28). Most 





of this bone was too fragmentary to be identified be- 
yond the order level. There appeared to be no Aves 
(bird) present at all, Most of the rest of the bone ma- 
terial was from small to medium sized mammals. A 
single bone from a bighorn sheep (Ovis canadensis) 
represented the only large mammal. The five identifi- 
uble species were kangaroo rat (Dipodomys), ground 
squirrel (Spermopheles sp.), cottontail rabbit 
(Sylvilagus sp.), jack rabbit (Lepus sp.), and bighorn 
sheep. 


With the exception of the bighorn sheep this assem- 
blage suggested that garden hunting was prime avenue 
through which meat was secured, and also suggested 
that these people had yet to domesticate the wild tur- 
key. The presence of the kangaroo rat is of interest 
since the species inhabits more xeric environments and 
subsists primarily on seeds. 


Macrobotanical and Palynological Remains from Site 
S5MT10594 


The macrobotanical remains as well as the palynologi- 
cal samples suggested a drier environment at the time 
of occupation with a floral cover dominated by grasses 
and brushy vegetation with only scattered pinyon/ju- 
niper. The samples were replete with wild and ruderal 
plant remains with corn being the only cultivated plant 
of record. The corn pollen was most heavily repre- 
sented in Rooms 4,5, and 7 which were all storage 
rooms. The wild or ruderal remains were difficult to 
specifically interpret since contamination through ab- 
original or modern sources cannot always be controlled. 
Most of the ruderal pollen within the site was Che- 
nopodium and Amaranthus (Cheno-am) (goosefoot and 
pigweed) and Poaceae (grass) all of which had a wide 
usage ethnographically. The high concentrations of 
Pinus pollen compared with shrubs and grasses present 
in the surface control sample were reversed in those 
samples taken from undisturbed floor and feature pro- 
vemences. The prehistoric landscape was far more open 
prehistorically than at the present time and was domi- 
nated by shrubs and grasses. Whether this more open 
landscape was the result of human activity, clearing 
the land in the pursuit of horticulture, or a result of a 
period of drought ts unclear. 


lt is probable that the high percentage of Cheno-am, 
and Poaceae in the storage Room 7 represented cul- 
tural activities as Opposed to natural pollen rain. 





Table 8.25, 5MT10594 Flaked Lithic Tool Forms and Material Types 




















Assy metrical Hammer Utihzed 
Biface Chopper Cor sone Flake Other % 
Basak (15) | | 11 2 5.5 
Chaloedony (3) ' ‘1 
Chen 26) 2 2 ) 17 | graver, | sym 27.0 
metrical biface 
Claystone (1) | 1.0 
Granite Q) | | axe 2.1 
Quartzite (26) | 2 4 2 16 | uni face 26,8 
Sandstone (3) | | | abrader 3.1 
Siktstone (21) 5 | 14 | uni face 21.6 
N «= 97 Q 5 20 5 $2 6 
% 93 5.2 20.6 $.2 53.6 6.1 
Table 8.26. 5MT10594 Nonflaked Lithic Tool Forms and Material Types 
Han mer stone Mmo Met ate Other * 

Basalt (1) | 23 

Diorite (2) |, / -hand | 45 

Granite (1) |. / -hand 23 

Limestone (4) 2,2-hand 2 trough 91 

Quartzite (3) |, 2-hand 68 

2, /-hand 
San dst one (32) 7 (2, I-hand lo o she 9 (2 ground/polished stone 72” 
3, 2-hand) 4 trough) S slabs, 2 ndeterminate) 

S itsone (1) | 2.3 

Ne 44 4 14 18 7) 

% 68 118 410 20.5 
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Table 8.27, SMT10594 Flaked Lithic Debitage Forms and Material Types 





Primary Sec an dary Tertiary Shatter ” 
Has alt (202) 4| 120 % ‘ 290.1 
Chalcedony (3) | | | | 
Chert (148) i HO) ‘4 j 214 
Homfd s (6) 4 2 vy) 
Limestane (9) 5 6 3 
Quartzite (278) ” 154 83 2 40.1 
San.vane (19) Li) 9 2 2.7 
S tston e (28) ! 5 21 | 40 
ve 693 104 79 199 a 
* 15.0 S40 287 16 





Table 8.28. SMT10594 Faunal Remains from 1993 Excavations 





Locatian Quantty Des cr ips an 

Room i. Surface | 

PL 68 | Spermophilus sp L uina 

Room 3. Stratum 2 

PD #81642 | Lepus sp G@stal metapod al 

Pustmcmre |. Sud ace | 

PL 49 | Sywividagus sp |@ phaange 

PL 60 2 Indeterminate mamma 

PL 58 | Indeterminate medhum man mal ob fagment 
2 Indeterminate medium mammal lang bone frags 

PL 45 | Indeterminate medhum mammal ob fagment 

PL 40 | Ovs canadem as L. tera ma leol us 

PL 23 | Lepus sp premaxilla 


! Lepus sp metapod a 
! Lepus sp ab fragment 


PL 20 I Lepus sp abfragment 
Piistmcmre |. Siraum 3 
PD #8146 | Svividagus sp metapodia fragment 
PD #81410 2 Lepus sp metatarsal 
| Indeterminate | arge mamma long bone & aphy as frag 
Pustmc ure |. Feature 47 
PD #828.2A Dipodomys ordi nea complete skeleton 
4 Indeterminate mamma (calcined) 
. »s 
PD # 809.3 2 Indeterminate medium mammal lang bone daph ysis 
Total mu 





"This total does not include the part al kangaroo rat skel aon reco ered fun 828.2A 
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C heno-ame are a group of plants that include the goose 

foot family (Chenopodiaceae) and pigweed 
(Amaranthus) and ethnographically were exploited for 
both their greens and seeds Members of the Poaceae 
(grass family) are noted ethnographically to have been 
exploited for thei seeds, which were ground and used 
for a variety of mushes, cakes and breads Sporobolus 
(dropseed), and Oryzposis (Indian rice grass) appear 
io have been the most widely used (Colton 
1974 438,965, Cushing 1920:219,253, Whiting 
1949-65) The corm pollen represented one of the three 
staple cultigens raised by the .nasazi Other Cheno- 
am and beeweed seeds were charred and found in hearth 
conte ats making it likely that these plants were being 
actively sought, harvested, and eaten 


Drought conditions existed before and during the 
Basketmaker IIl/Pueblo | occupation of Site 
SMT 10594 (major droughts A.D. 560-570, A.D. 610- 
620 and lesser droughts A.D. 706-712 and A.D. 738- 
745) according to tree-ring records at Mesa Verde 
National Park The environment between AD 550.- 
750 was subject to 55 years of drought which would 
have been enough to create the landscape along the 
bottom of the north escarpment that was recorded in 
the pollen record The prehistonc inhabitants in the 
Montezuma Valley area. during the Basketmaker II! 
period, were living in a drier environment with a more 
open aspect than what is present today and cheno-ams 
and grass seeds would have been more easily avail- 
able that 1s presently evident 


The species of trees used in the site's construction also 
reflect the more xeric aspect of the immediate site en- 
vironment Of the 79 tree-ring samples submitted for 
analysts 59 were Douglass fir ( Pseudotsuga), nine were 
ponderosa pine (Pinus ponderosa), nine were pinyon 
pine (Prnus edulis), and two were yuniper (Juniperus) 
The nearest source for Douglass fir today is those 
stands near the north rim on a north facing slope at an 
elevation of 2427 m. The effort required to climb 
354 m almost vertically up the North Rim to secure 
acceptable construction timbers could indicate that 
other species were not readily at hand 


Without an adequate supply of water to the Mancos 
Shale soils of the Montezuma Valley no horticulturalist 
could provide enough com, beans, or squash to feed a 
farmily It 1s possible that, in those poor times, a hort. 
cultural group would be forced back into the economy 


of foraging and derive a great deal of sustenance from 
wild plants to fill in the gaps left by poor harvest of 
domesticates The abundance. in the pollen record, of 
seed producing wild flora versus that of domesticates 
May point toward the adoption of this type of economic 


and adaptive strategy 


Site Formation Processes at SMT10594 


A building sequence for the Basketmaker III/Pueblo | 
component and use of the structures was suggested by 
the stratigraphy and site architecture Site use and 
abandonment processes were also suggested in the 
stratigraphic deposits at Site SMT10594 


Room 2, on the easternmost end of the room block, 
and Pitstructure | were the first architectural struc- 
tures to be built as SMT10594 Spatially Room 2 did 
not appear to have shared a common wall with any 
other surface room. The four main support post pat- 
tern in Room 2 seemed better designed to support a 
superstructure specific to the one room rather than 
shared with another contiguous room The wing wall 
pattern in Room 2 was also different from Rooms | 
and + = ') Room 2 the wingwall extended from the 
room corners directly to the edges of the hearth. In 
Rooms | and 3 the wingwall formed a straight line 
from west to east, leaving the hearth isolated to the 
north. The fill in the post holes of Room 2 also indi- 
cated that it was of the earliest construction. All of the 
four main support sockets were filled with alluvial wash 
interspersed with small bits of charcoal. This post 
abandonment fill indicated that the room was aban- 
doned and the building material salvaged for reuse 
That the site was still occupied after this event was 
demonstrated by the artifactual material found in the 
fill of this room suggesting that trash was sometimes 
discarded in the are 


The next building sequence entailed the construction 
of Rooms | and 3 and probably their associated stor- 
age Rooms 4, 5, and 7. This new series of construc- 
tion suggested that either another family arnved or the 
nuclear family which had occupsed Room 2 had grown, 
necessitating larger quarters Rooms | and 3 appar- 
ently shared a common wall. Room | contained 9.55 m’ 
of floor space while Room 3 contained 12.08 m’ of 
floor space This size difference could indicate that 
Room 3 was occ upted by the original dwelling group 
when Room 2 was abandoned, and Room | was occu- 


pied by the excess individuals. The new people could 
have been result of normal family increase, marriage, 
or immigration. The total population at the site prob- 
ably never exceeded 8 to 10 individuals, and 
Pitstructure | contained enough floor space (20.59 m’) 
for all the residents of the site 


Pitstructure | was orginally excavated through a lens 
of Pleistocene gravel to a depth of 2.12 m. There is 
evidence of remodeling of the hearth during the occu- 
pation and alteration of the wing wall during the 
Basketmaker I1l/Pueblo | occupation Based on eth. 
nographic literature from around the world Cameron 
(1991) estimates thai structures of this type have a 
four to ten year use life (see also Glenmie 1983 and 
Varien 1984). Over its 30 years of use, Pitstructure | 
at SMT10594 was probably remodeled two or three 
times. Pitstructure 2 was never finished Could it be 
that when the dwelling group of Room | left, for what- 
ever reason, the remaining few people decided to build 
a new, smaller, pitstructure which would have been 
easier to maintain’ Then, before Pitstructure 2 was 
completed, the few remaining inhabitants found it nec- 
essary to abandon the site altogether 


Room | appeared to be abandoned and open to the 
elements prior to the total abandonment of the 
Basketmaker III/Pueblo | abandonment of the entire 
site This was indicated by the silty water lain deposit 
on the floor near the western wall. Some, if not all, of 
the superstructure would have had to have been re- 
moved from Room | for the silty soil to have washed 
into the structure. The silt deposits were particularly 
evident around the edges of the room. Shallow lenses 
of burned and unburned roof fall were found on top of 
the silt deposit. This maternal could have been den ved 
from the collapse of Room 3 when it burned or could 
be from the burning of the superstructure of Room | 
However, the floor surface of Room | was not ox:- 
dized as it was in Room 3 


Room 2 was dismantled at some point prior to site 
abandonment. The fill within the four post sockets did 
not contam any remnants of rotted or burned posts 
The post hole fill was distinguished based on the pres- 
ence of some cultural maternal. Surface | in Room 2 
was covered with thin alluvial layers directly on top of 
the surface suggesting that the room was dismantled 
before site abandonment and possibly before construc- 
tion of Pooms | and 3. The floor surface was not 


oxidized. The artifact assemblage did not indicate any 
discrete activity areas and appeared to consist of un- 
usable of unwanted items not removed ut the time of 
abandonment 


Room 3 was burned while it still retained its super- 
structure but it appeared that the occupants selectively 
removed all the useable and desired household goods. 
The flat roof of Room 3 was probably supported by 
four vertical posts. Based on the vegetal sample analy- 
sis from the roof fall stratum, the roof was first cov- 
ered by sagebrush and juniper bark and then covered 
with a layer of adobe. Room 3 was the only room at 
the site which burned. Burned material lying in and 
around Rooms | and 2 and in the pitstructure fill and 
courtyard area probably came from Room 3. The floor 
of Room 3 was the only one which was oxidized. The 
burned roof fall material decreases eastward in the lay- 
ers above Room | and 2 suggesting that when Room 3 
burned and collapsed, the mayor portion of the col- 
lapsing room fell to the east and the burned construc- 
tion elements were broadcast across Rooms | and 2. 


At the time of abandonment the roof and side walls of 
Pitstructure | were dismantled leaving quantities of 
adobe on the floor along with a few rotted poles and 
numerous tabular sandstone slabs The slabs repre- 
sented the hatchway lining slabs At some time after 
abandonment, the north upper wall of the pitstructure 


collapsed 


Social Organization of Component |, Basketmaker 
11l/Pueblo |, at Site SMT10594 


Component | of Site SMT10594 was a small 
Basketmaker II//Pueblo | hamlet which consisted of a 
single architectural suite (sensu Lightfoot 1994). The 
thre: surface rooms indicated an occupation by three 
separate individual family dwelling groups each with 
their own long term storage facility. Pitstructure | 
would have served as the domicile for the residents 
during the colder months of winter, and did not repre- 
sent the home of a separate dwelling group 


The pitstructure and surface structures show complhi- 
mentary habitation uses The pitstructure contained 
ritual features and very little storage area while the 
surface rooms contained artifacts and features associ- 
ated with economic activities and long term storage 
and minimal evidence of ritual features. The 








pitstructure had the ritual related features such as the 
sipapus, whereas the surface domestic rooms did not 

Within the pitstructure, all five of the storage pits were 
small, and represented short term storage. The sur 

face domuciles had even less short term storage within 
the living rooms, but they did have the three, jacal, 
slorage rooms for long term storage 


From the analysis of site's architectural development 
it seems likely that the total population SMT10594 
during Basketmaker III/Pueblo | times was between 
8-10 individuals. The family structure was probably 
a nuclear family household as the primary residential 
component of the lineage group (Bnikedal 1976) Each 
domestic room probably housed a small dwe!ling group 
during the warm months and the pitstructure housed 
those groups during the winter The three surface rooms 
were not occupied during the same time Room 2 was 
probably abandoned or not in use when Room 3 and 
Room | were occupied by the two Anasazi families 


Evidence from limited survey of the surrounding area 
indicate ' 4 large Basketmaker II] presence and a very 
minor Pueblo | presence This low density of Pueblo | 
sites may be the result of unfavorable weather cond. 
tions which are indicated in tree-ring samples and pol- 
len records. By A.D. 700, many of the Montezuma 
Valley inhabitants may have move to higher eleva- 
tions where dry land farming was not quite so precari- 
ous. There was a large influx of people not only on 
the top of Mesa Verde proper but also in the Dolores 
River Valley to the north in the period from A.D. 700- 
750. The remnant population in the Montezuma Val- 
ley may be best categonzed as a dispersed community 
cluster Socia: organization was probably centered 
around the nuclear family with little interaction on a 
day to day basis with neighboring families 


5 { Site SMT 10894 
Site SMT10594 was a two component Anasaz: site 
occupied during Basketmaker I1I/Pueblo | time penod 
(ca. A.D. 700-750) and reoccupied again in the Pueblo 
II period The Basketmaker IIl/Pueblo | component of 
the site consisted of a room block of three contiguous 
living rooms facing a courtyard area and pitstructure 
with a mudden to the south Three small storage rooms 
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were connected to two of the living rooms along their 
north sides. The plan and construction of the living 
rooms was unique in that they had wingwalls and shal 
low ramp entryways A second pitstructure at the site 
was never completed. The Pueblo Il component was 
represented by three hearths and a burned rock midden 
built in the fill of Putstructure | 


Basketmaker IIL/Pueblo | Component at SMT 10594 


Site SMT10594 was a small farmstead first occupied 
by two nuclear families at a point in ime between 
A.D. 700-750. This was a transitional time between 
the late Basketmaker II] pernod and the early Pueblo | 
penod Architecturally the site plan resembles a Pueblo 
| hamlet more than a typical Basketmaker III site 


The three domestic rooms were highly unusual since 
they had a south facing ramp entry and wingwalls. As 
odd as it 1s to find wingwalls in Pueblo | surface room 
they might be a practical necessity to compensate for a 
large hole in the south walls where the equally unusual 
ramp entries were constructed) With the prevailing 
southwest winds of the area strong wind gusts enter- 
ing the house from the south were more severe than 
they would be with only a roof entry. Therefore the 
wing walls would be necessary to disperse these gusts 
around the hearth much as they did in pithouses. 


This small rural group of people was subsisting in an 
area much more xernc than the area is today and from 
time to time may have had to resort to harvesting wild 
seed crops to augment the domestic crops. Of the do- 
mesticated Anasazi plants only corn was found in the 
pollen record 


Pueblo Il Component at SMT 10594 


The ceramic, radiocarbon, faunal, and floral evidence 
from the four features found in the fill of Pitstructure 
| suggested the time period of use and the type of 
occupation represented in the Pueblo I] component at 
SMT10594. Additionally, the radiocarbon date of 
920+/-60 (Beta 7528) ( A.D. 970-1090) from the up- 
per stratigraphic level of Room | provided evidence of 
a late Pueblo I] occupation around A.D. 1030 but with 
no associated features Ceramic typological cross dat. 











ing and radiocarbon dating provided a date of between 
A.D. 875-980 for the occupation of the filled 
pitstructure depression Floral and faunal remains 
suggested food processing of both domesticated and 
wild plants, and wild mammal bone 


For people of the early Pueblo I] time period, the par 
tially filled depression from Pitstructure | seemed to 
have formed a convement site for a food processing 
campsite for domesticated corn, natural seed bearing 
flora, and wild mammals 








CHAPTER 9% 

MESA VERDE SEGMENT TESTING AND 
EXCAVATION: SITES SMV 3970, 
SMV 3987, SMV 3971, SMV 3978, SMV 3942, 
SMV 39962, SMV 3963, SMV 3964, SMV 3965, 
SMV 3966, SMV 3973 


Joe!M_ Brisbin 


This chapter deals with sites which were excavated or 
tested on Chapin Mesa as a result of Phase III of the 
Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project (Figure 
9 1) Four prehistonc features were excavated due to 
inadvertent impact by construction activities 
SMV 4970 (hearth), 5MV4971 (bell shaped pit), 
SMV 3987 (hearth), 5MV3978 (burnal) Seven his 
toric sites were investigated SMV 43942 (histonc check 
dam with prehistoric check dam component) 
SMV 3962 (Old Spruce Tree Maintenance Yard), 
SMV 3963 (Deep Water Well and Pump House) 
SMV 3964 (Chapin Mesa Catchment and Storage Sys 








Figure 9.1. Location of sites tested and excavated on 
(hapin Mesa (Moccasin Mesa, CO, 7.5 minute 
quadrangle, 1975) 


tem), 5MV 4965 (Spring Water Storage Tank), 
SMV 4966 (Feature 2-Miatoric Trash Pit), and 
SMV 4974 (Uulity Trenches) 


Site SMV 3970 (Hearth) 


lwe hearth feature which defined site SMV 4970 was 
found beneath | m of construction fill and a layer of 
asphalt in the roadway next to the Mesa Verde Na 
tional Park Museum entrance Historically this can 
yon rim area has received considerable cutting and fill 
ing in order to make it reasonably level for Park visi 
tors. The | m of fill above the feature was the result of 
filling a low spot in order to construct the Museum 
loop road Nearly two thirds of the feature was re 
moved by the entrencher which was excavating the 
waterline trench in this area (Figure 9.2) The dimen 
sions of this hearth were 39 x 14cm. The orginal 
construction may have been larger (45x 35cm). The 
feature was 9 cm deep but may have been as deep as 
1S cm prehistorically 





Figure 9.2. Hearth feature in pipeline trench. 


The fill within the feature was a homogenous brown 

ish grey silt loam interspersed throughout with char 

coal flecks and small chunks. A single oxidized piece 
of tabular sandstone was lying in the fill near the north 
end of the feature. Neither the floor nor the sides of 
the feature was oxidized. The fill within this feature 
appeared to be secondary fill from the immediate area 
around the hearth The feature was empty at the time 
of last usage and filled by post abandonment processes 
There were no artifacts in association with this small 
hearth This feature could be related to historic camp 


ers ca. 1889 to the 1920s or it could have been con- 
structed at any time during the Anasazi occupation of 
the area 


Site SM 3987 (Slab Lined Hearth) 

The slab lined hearth at Site SMV 3987 was impacted 
during pipeline trenching This feature was located 
beneath the sandstone curbing stones (installed 
ca.1930) which separate the Museum loop road from 
the asphalt walkway along the west side of the Mu- 
seurn. From the top of the curbing stones to the top of 
the feature was 60 cm. This feature was first encoun- 
tered from the roadway side of the curbing and up un- 
lil its actual excavation it was thought to be another 
kiln due to the morphological characterstics that were 
then visible. In order to carry out excavations, and not 
obstruct the roadway, a portion (2.8 x 1.35 m ) of the 
walkway was removed. Once excavation determined 
that this was not a kiln but instead was a slab lined 
hearth it was decided to leave unexcavated the eastern 
portion beneath the historic sandstone curbing. In this 
way the onginal fabric of the historic curbing would 
not unnecessarily be disturbed. The extant portion of 


the feature measured 28 cm in width, 72 cm in length, 
and 25cmindepth. The hearth feature was lined along 
the walls and bottom by highly oxidized pieces of tabu- 
lar sandstone. The basin had been excavated into un- 
disturbed colluvial deposits (Stratum 6). The feature 
appears to have been circular or oval in shape (Figure 
9.3) 


There were five stratigraphic levels overlying the fea- 
ture at site SMV3987. Strata | through 5 all repre- 
sented historic construction activities related to level- 
ing and road building. Within the feature there were 
(wo strata designated Stratum | and Stratum 1A. The 
lowermost (Stratum | A) consisted of primary hearth 
fill, This was a carbonaceous soil with a large amount 
of charcoal inclusions and small fragments of oxidized 
sandstone. The fill was 4 cm thick in the center of the 
basin and ranged from 6 to 12 cm along the edges. 
Stratum |, above Stratum | A within the boundaries of 
the feature, was a diffuse sandy loam mixed with ash, 
charcoal bits and small fragments of both burned and 
unburned sandstone Stratum | represented post aban- 
donment fill and was probably derived from debris 
which accumulated around the feature during its use. 





Figure 9.2 
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Profile view of slab lined hearth at Site SMV 3987. 
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Figure 9.4. Bell shaped pit at Site SMV 3971. 


The feature at SMV 3987 had all of the characteristics 
of a prehistoric slab lined hearth. The lack of artifacts 
and its isolated occurrence away from any habitation 
sites provided no means of further interpretation 


Site SMV 3971 (Bell Shaped Pit) 


This bell shaped pit feature at Site SMV3971 was dis- 
covered near the maintenance division | km north of 
the two hearths just described and 100 m north of site 
5MV 3899 which contained two pottery firing kilns. 


The feature at SMV3971 was impacted by the large 
rock eating entrencher which removed over half of the 
feature before it was known that any feature was even 
present in this area. It appeared to be the remains of 
a small bell shaped pit approximately 30 cm deep by 
42 cm wide at the bottom which had been prehiston- 
cally fired to harden its externor surface (Figure 9.4) 
The feature was backfilled and markers put out to di- 
vert construction equipment around the area until ex- 
cavations could begin. Before the excavation a rubber 
tired backhoe ran directly over the feature which vir- 
tually destroyed what was left of this small pit. There 
were no associated artifacts. With what other site this 
feature was associated 1s unknown since their are no 
known habitation sites in the immediate area. Gener- 
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ally these types of features are associated with habita- 
tion sites ranging in time from the late Archaic period 
through the Pueblo | period in this region 


Site SMV 3978 (Prehistoric Burial) 


Construction activities associated with the Mesa Verde 
Waterline Replacement Project impacted a human 
burial at Site SMV3978. Consultation under the pro- 
visions of the Native American Graves Protection and 
Repatriation Act (NAGPRA) resulted in an agreement 
which provided for excavation and rapid rebunal of 
human remarns and grave goods following limited non- 
destructive analysis (Chomko 1992). The interment 
without grave goods was an adult male placed in the 
flexed position in a shallow put. The individual suf- 
fered from periodontal disease; dental carnes; and de- 
generative osteoarthritis of the neck, thoracic and lum- 
bar vertebrae and knees. The bones also showed char- 
acteristics of nutritional stress in the form of osteoma- 
lacia. The remains were repatriated as stipulated by 
the Memorandum of Understanding regarding Native 
American Human Remains and Associated Artifacts 
Encountered as a Result of Pipeline Construction within 
or Near Mesa Verde National Park (Contract CX | 200- 
9004). The human burial was almost certainly 


associated with an unrecorded Basketmaker III habi 
lation site nearby 


Site SMV.3942 (Prehistor! | Historic Chect 
Dams) 


Site SMV 3942 consisted of both prehistoric and his- 
toric check dams and terracing (Figure 9.5). The site 
was located on Chapin Mesa in Township 34N, Range 
15 W in an unsectioned part of the Moccasin Mesa 7.5’ 
Quad, 1967, elevation 2164 m (7100 ft). The site was 
significant within the histone context of Depression- 
Era Development at Mesa Verde National Park (Hus- 
band 1984) 





Figure 9.5. Plan view of Site SMV 3942. 
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The prehistoric component of this water control sys 
lem was comprised of two small check dams placed 
diagonally across a southwest flowing erosional ar- 
tery which pours into a side canyon of Spruce Can 
yon. The prehistonec check dams were constructed from 
unshaped sandstone blocks. The terracing was ar- 
ranged in a linear fashion and stretched across the flow 
of the erosional channel! 


The historic element of SMV 3942 consisted of two 
sandstone check dams and a culvert constructed dur- 
ing the Depression Era by the CCC. This check dam 
system was constructed in a linear manner similar to 
the prehistoric feature There was also a possible 
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extension wall leading to the present Research Center 
road. The CCC built four additional walls, two of 
which served to channel water, and two of unknown 
The last aspect of this histone component 
was an outlet drainage constructed as a galvanized 


function 


‘ ulvert 


Methodology at Site SMV 3942 


Prior to construction activities, Site SMV3942 was 
surface surveyed, mapped, and recorded on a Colo 
rado Cultural Resource Survey Management Data 
Form, an Histoncal Archeology Component Form, and 
a Prehistoric Archeological Component Form. The 
original route of the replacement pipeline was sched 
uled to pass through the site. Upon discovery of the 
check dams, the waterline was rerouted and the site 


was avoided 


Feature Descriptions at Site SMV 3942 


Feature | of site SMV 3942 was an historic check dam 
constructed by the CCC in the 1930s. This check dam 
consisted of unmortared, unshaped sandstone blocks 
The min wall was 18 min length and was constructed 
diagonally across the drainage. There appeared to be 
an extension from the main wall which ran in a south 
west direction toward the road to the Research Center 
Four other walls were also apparent. Two of these 
were channe! walls, 3 min length. The function of the 
Iwo remaining walls was indiscernible. They were 2 m 
and 2.5 min length 


Feature 2 appeared to be a prehistoric check dam con 
structed on bedrock. It was constructed perpendicular 
to the drainage and was 6 min length. This check dam 
was eroded through the center and contained a single 


wooden post or stump at its east end 


Feature 3 was also a prehistoric check dam of ma 
sonry construction. It was 8 m in length, with 4 m of 
the feature missing due to erosion. Three courses of 
sandstone were discernable on a 2 m section of the 


remaining wall 


It could not be determined if Feature 4 was constructed 
prehistorically or historically. The terrace wall was 
6m on length and was erected on the west side of the 


drainage west of Features |, 2, and 5 


Feature 5 was an outlet for the drainage runoff into the 
side canyon to Spruce Canyon. It was constructed of 
a galvanized steel culvert and set into mortared sand 
stone masonry. The galvanized pipe was .5 m in length 
and 40 om in width. The masonry wall was 3 m in 


length and SO cm in width (Figure 9.6) 
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Figure 9.6. Feature 5 at Site SMV3942: galvanized 
steel culvert and masonry wall. Facing Southwest. 


Interpretation of Site SMV 3942 


Site SMV 3942 was comprised of both a prehistoric 
and historic component. Mesa Verde's prehistoric 
population attempted to enhance their natural water 
supply by developing water control systems. They 
constructed check dams and terraces in natural water 
drainage areas to trap some of the runoff supply for 
farming purposes. The soil trapped by these masonry 
walls would produce adequate conditions for crops 





while also enhancing the water supply necessary for 
dry land farming 


After Mesa Ve —- National Park was established, 
chrome water shortages plagued the Park during much 
of its early history. Park officials, discovering prehis- 
torre check dams and terraces constructed in drainage 
areas, quickly recognized the potential for increasing 
water supplies by trapping run-off sources. Follow- 
ing the ancient population's example, many such check 
dams and terraces were also built historically to en- 
hance the Park's water supply. The Park's manage- 
ment took advantage of the Depression Era work re- 
lef program and assigned this check dam construction 
to the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) crews sta- 
tioned at Mesa Verde 


Site SMV 3962 (Spruce Tree Maintenance Yard) 

Site SMV 3962, the 1920s Spruce Tree Maintenance 
Yard, was located on Chapin Mesa in Township 34N, 
Range | 5W in an unsectioned portion of the Moccasin 
Mesa 7.5’ Quad, 1967, elevation 2121 m (6960 ft) be- 
hind what is now the Spruce Tree Terrace Conces- 
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sions Facility, The Spruce Tree Maintenance Yard is 
significant within the historic context of “The Estab- 
lishment of Early National Park Service (NPS) Ad- 
ministrative Facilities in Mesa Verde National Park, 
1921-1931" (Husband 1984). Construction associated 
with Phase III of the Mesa Verde Waterline Replace- 
ment Project was scheduled to cross the site on its north- 
east side. Although structures from the maintenance 
yard were moved to the utility area in the Park, the 
pipeline was rerouted in an attempt to avoid impact to 
subsurface features (Figure 9.7). Two pits and two 
utility trenches were discovered in the reroute area. 


Methodology at Site SMV3962 


A Colorado Cultural Resource Survey Management 
Data Form, and an Historical Archeology Component 
Form were completed for Site SMV 3962. The foun- 
dation for one structure, the Carpenter Shop (#56) had 
been excavated in 1989 by Jack Smith, then Chief of 
Cultural Resources at Mesa Verde. The waterline was 
rerouted in an attempt to avoid this feature and other 
known subsurface deposits. However, the reroute did 























Figure 9.7. Plan view of northern portion of Site SMV 3962, showing locations of buildings from the Spruce Tree 
Maintenance Yard which have since been relocated or destroyed. 
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reveal four previously unknown subsurtace features 
Two pit features were excavated and assigned to this 
site, while two utility trench features were excavated 
and designated as site SMV 3973 (to be discussed late: 
in this chapter) 


Feature Descriptions at Site SMV 3962 


Feature | was the foundation for the Carpenter Shop 
(#56) (Figure 9.8). The building was moved to its 
current locatior in the Utility Area in 1934. The old 
foundation excavated, photographed, and docu- 
mented in | ¥89 by Jack Smith. It was avoided during 
the construction for the replacement waterline. 


Feature 2 was an historic trash pit. It was a shallow 
feature located to the east of the orginal Garage (#55) 
(Figure 9.9). The pit was 46 cm in length and 12 cm 
in depth. It was approximately 6 cm below present 
ground surface. The feature contained a yellow clay 
with sandstone fragments, and appeared to have burned. 
The bottom of the pit contained a black silty and char- 
coal lens with some oxidation. There were no arti- 
facts present in Feature 2 


Feature 3 was a shallow pit located east of the Garage 
Building. The feature was discovered 6-20 cm below 
present ground surface. It was approximately 90 cm 
in length and ranged from 19-45 cm indepth. The soil 
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Figure 9.8. Feature | at Site 5MV3962: Foundation 
of Carpenter Shop (BLDG #56), in the Spruce Tree 
Maintenance Yard. 


in the feature consisted of a yellow clay with inter- 
spersed sandstone fragments (Figure 9.9). The pit did 
not appear burned. However, pockets of black loam 
containing historic nails and metal fragments were dis- 
covered within the feature. 


Material Culture at Site SMV 3962 


The nails and metal fragments found in Feature 3 were 
of the same time period as the maintenance yard, the 
1920s. No other artifacts were evident on the surface 
of this site 
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Figure 9.9. Profile views of Features 2 and 3 at Site SMV 3962. 








Interpretations at Site SMV 3962 


Site SMV 3962 fits within the historic context of “The 
Establishment of Early NPS Administrative Facilities 
in Mesa Verde National Park, 1921-1931" (Husband 
1984). Jesse Nusbaum was a significant influence on 
Mesa Verde, serving as Superintendent from 1921- 
1931, and returning two more times as Superintendent 
in the 1930s and 1940s. The Spruce Tree Maintenance 
Yard was established during his term at Superinten- 
dent as part of his attempt to consolidate the Park ad- 
ministration services. A few of the structures built for 
the first maintenance facility were moved in 1933 to 
the new maintenance yard built by the workers of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. The two historic trash 
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pits and the foundation of the Carpenter Shop remain 
in their original location. 


Site SMV 3963 (Deep Water Well) 

Site SMV 3963, the Deep Water Well and Pumphouse, 
was located approximately one mile north of Park head- 
quarters in Township 34N, Range 15W of an 
unsectioned portion of the Moccasin Mesa 7.5' Quad, 
1967, elevation 2176 m (7140 ft). The deep and shal- 
low water wells, and the old pump are no longer ex- 
tant. The subsurface reservoir is still used for emer- 
gency water storage. The water treatment plant, con- 
structed by the CCC, is extant and used today as the 
Natural Resources Office (Figure 9.10). 
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Figure 9.10. Plan view of Site SMV 3963, showing the Deep Water Well, 
Pumphouse and 86,000 gallon Reservoir. 
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Methodology at Site SMV 3963 


The original route of the replacement waterline was 
scheduled to pass through site 5SMV3963. When this 
was discovered, the pipeline was rerouted and trench- 
ing was completed without the use of heavy equip: 
ment to protect the subsurface feature from damage 
The site and all of its features were avoided. The forms 
completed for this Site SMV3963 included the Colo- 
rado Cultural Resources Survey Management Data 
Form, the Histoncal Archeology Component Form, and 
an Historic Architectural Building/Structure Form 


Architecture and Feature Descriptions at Site 
SMV 3963 


Feature | was the Deep Water Well and associated 
pumphouse (Figure 9.11). The well and pump house 
were situated on a concrete pad constructed by the CCC 
in 1934. This concrete foundation, located south of 
the water treatment plant, was all that remained of this 
feature. The structure was built to house a pumpjack 
motor and was of a rectangular shape and constructed 
using corrugated metal. Because of safety concerns 
the well was filled with concrete after completion of 


Figure 9.11. Deep Water Well and Pump House 
(Feature 1) and Water Treatment Plant (Feature 3) at 
Site 5MV3963 in 1941. 
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the Mesa Verde Pipeline from the Jackson Lake area 
in 195] 


Feature 2 consisted of the remains of the 325,758 liter 
(86,000 gallon) reservoir. The storage tank was an 
octagonal, subsurface structure, constructed of rein- 
forced concrete. The exact construction date for the 
reservoir is not known. However, it was believed to be 
in place by 1934, shortly after the well was in opera- 
tion. This tank ts still used for storage of emergency 
water supplies. 


Feature 3 was the Water Treatment Plant constructed 
in the Modified Pueblo Revival Style by the CCC in 
1939. The structure was built in an L-shape with a 
half basement, and was constructed of quarry-faced 
masonry sandstone blocks. The roof was flat with a 
stone parapet and constructed with tongue-and-groove 
wood laid on vigas. The building was used as a stor- 
age facility for a time and then converted to the Natu- 
ral Resources Office in 1981. 


Feature 4 was the supplemental shallow water well 
which was never completed. The feature was exca- 
vated west of Feature | and was no longer evident on 
the surface. 


Interpretations at Site 5MV3963 


Site 5MV3963 was significant within the historic con- 
test of “Depression Era Development at Mesa Verde 
National Park” (Husband 1984). In an attempt to 
supplement meager and inconsistent water sources, a 
plan was devised in 1929 to excavate a well on Chapin 
Mesa. When water was discovered after three years 
of drilling, the well's depth had reached 1280 m (4,200 
ft) below the surface. Utilizing CCC labor, structures 
were built to support drilling operations and treat the 
water supply. The Deep Water Well was a significant 
source of water for Mesa Verde until it was replaced 
by the West Mancos Water Supply System 1951. The 
well and its support structures are an important part 
of the Park's history and Mesa Verde's continual 
Struggle with a safe and reliable water supply. 


SMV ‘hapi W 


5MV 3963, Chapin Mesa Water Catchment and Stor- 
age System, was built to supplement the existing wa- 


ter supply being collected at the time by a catchment 
system above Spruce Tree House. The water catch- 
ment system was located in the Hogan Historic Dis- 
trict near Park headquarters. It is in Township 34N, 
Range |5W of an unsectioned part of the Moccasin 
Mesa 7.5’ Quad, 1967, elevation 2145 m (7040 ft). 
The system consisted of a galvanized corrugated metal 
catchment, two round steel storage tanks and a con- 
crete storage tank (Figure 9.12). 


Methodology at Site 5MV 3964 


In the spring of 1992, and Assessment of Effect Form 
and a Colorado Cultural Resource Survey Manage- 
ment Data Form were completed when it was discov- 
ered that construction activities for the replacement 
waterline would impact Site 5MV3964. The extant 
concrete reservoir was scheduled to be removed as a 
part of Phase III of the Waterline Replacement Project. 
However, the dismantling of this tank was ultimately 


taken out of the scope of work for this construction 
project. The waterline route did not go through the 
location of the 946,970 liter (250,000 gallon) concrete 
reservoir and it was not impacted by construction ac- 
tivities. 


When construction for the replacement waterline be- 
gan in this area, it was thought that the roofs for the 
two steel tanks had been removed, but that the tanks 
themselves were still extant. Measures were taken to 
avoid these subsurface features. However, after test- 
ing proved negative, construction eventually proceeded 
in the original route and the steel tanks were not found. 
It was later discovered that a 1972 excavation in the 
same location for installation of a phone line did not 
find these tanks either. Therefore, it has been con- 
cluded that these steel tanks were also removed at an 
unknown date, sometime before 1972. Thus, there was 
no adverse impact to any of the features that made up 
this water catchment system. 
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Figure 9.12. Plan view of Site 5MV3964, Chapin Mesa Water Catchment and Storage 
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beature Descriptions at Site SMV Weed 
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Figure 9.1). Peature 4 at Site SMV 1964, steel storag: 
tanke (Mesa Verde N. Po Archives, Archeological Si 
Files, photo by Grant, Negative #1056, 1929. Views 
Verde NLP OO) 


ey However. rodents still found thei i tte 
lanks and contamination was significant rk 
were removed at an unknown date and were not al 


lected by this construction project 


Feature 5 was a retaining built to prevent soil 
erosion on the slope between features 2 and 4. The 
wall was constructed from rough-cut, quarry-faced 
native sandstone blocks It was 1.2m (4 11) on lengtl 
and Omil ti) m hewht The feature was avowed 


during construction activities and was not impacted 


Material Culture at Site SMV 64 


No artifacts were recovered trom SMV i964 How 
ever, documentation is fairly comprehensive on these 
features and construction dates and historncal context 


have been noted in these record: 


Interpretations at Site SMV 3964 


Site 5M V 4964 fits within the histoncal context of “Th 
Establishment of karly National Park Service (NPS 
Administrative Facilitves at Mesa Verde National Part 
Husband |9R4 in 1926. a galvanized corrugated 
metal catchment was constructed near Park headquat 
lers. Two round steel tanks, each with holding capac: 
ties Of 47 4.485 liter 125.000 gallon were installed 


underground for water storage These tanks were abar 


dgoned i 1/9 when a concrete storage ta witl 
holding mac 1 946.970) lites Si .. , 
eh. nstructed Thi ery. i peratior ' Uv 
was largely replaced when the Deep Water Well wa 
mpieted it 44 «Sometime alter thi ystem wa 


abandoned. the water catchments were removed = Thy 








stee! lanks were also dismantied at an unknown date 
Although the Chapin Mesa Water Catchment System 
was fully operational for only eight years, i was a 
significant part of Mesa Verdes early solution to un 
stable water supplies 


Site SMY S905 | Spring Water Storage Tank) 

Site SMV 4965 was the 440,909 liter (90,000 gallon) 
capacity subsurface Spring Water Storage Tank lo 
caved near the CCC Campground . It was constructed 
irom reinforced concrete in an octagonal shape. Lo 
cated in Township 34N, Range 15W of an unsectioned 
part of Moccasin Mesa 7.5 Quad, 1967, elevation 
21 46m (7010 ft) the site lies southwest from the Chapin 
Mesa Water Catchment System (Figure 9.14) 


Methodology at Site SMV 4965 


ror Site SMV 4965, a Colorado Cultural Resource 
Survey Management Data Form and an Historical 
Archeology Component Form were completed Con 
struction for Phase II] of the Waterline Replac emeni 
Project did not pass through the area in which this tank 


was located) HNowever, \t was scheduled to be dis 
mantied as part of the waterline construction project 
These plans were cl .aged and the tank was left intact 
and undisturbed 


beature Description at Site SMV 4965 


reature | was the onal shaped concrete reservou 
(Pigure 9.15). \Woth a 340,909 liter (90,000 gallon) 
capacity, it was constructed underground with no fea 
tures evident on the surface. The construction date for 
this tank could not be determined However, because 
of its proxumity and similar design to the 473,485 liter 
(25,000) gallon concrete reservou at the Chapin Mesa 
Water Catchment System, it is belheved that this tank 
was constructed at the same time, ca 1926 


Material Culture at SMV 4965 


No artifacts were found at this site and no features 
were evident on the surface Records regarding acon 
struction date or time period for use have not been 
found. However, the tank is displayed on a CCC Ad 
ministrative Map dated 1934 
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Figure 9.14. Plan view of Site SMV 3965, Spring Water Storage Tank. 
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Figure 9.16. Schematic of Feature | at Site SMV 9965, Spring Water Storage Tank, showing original plans for 
alterations during Phase Ill of the Waterline Replacement Project (Mesa Verde N. P. Archives, Accession #1557, 


1991, Mesa Verde N. BP, CO), 
Interpretations at Site SMV 3965 


Although no construction date can be obtained for this 
concrete reservoir, evidence suggests that it was prob 
ably built at the same time, and used as a part of, the 
Chapin Mesa Water Catchment System Similar de 
sign and construction materials, as well as its proarm 
ity to features at site SMV 3964 suggest association 
The tank still holds a water supply for fire fighting 
and was utilized during the Long Mesa Fire in 1989 


Site SMV 3966 Feature 2 (Historic Trash Pit) 


Site SM V 3966 was a two component site consisting 
of a prehistoric pottery firing kiln and an historic trash 
pit contained within the histonc CCC campground 
(SMV 4941). The site was located and mitigated dur 
ing waterline trenching activities. The eastern edge of 
the kiln was destroyed by construction. In order to 
protect the site from further damage, the feature was 
recorded and excavated During excavation, a second 
feature (Feature 2) was discovered which proved to be 
a burned pit containing historic refuse 


5S] 


Located in Township 34N, Range |15W in an 
unsectioned part of the Moccasin Mesa 7.5° USGS 
Quad, 1967, elevation 2152 m (7060 ft) 5MV 3966 
Feature 2 consisted primanly of a single straght-sided 
pit excavated into stenle soul, The overburden included 
construction debris from the 1930s when the COC built 
the campground Recent waterline debris was also 
found on the surface surrounding this site The fill 
within the feature consisted of a dark-gray to black 
sol with a significant organic content, fired sandstone, 
and fragments of oxidized soil 


Methodology at Site SMV 3966 


A Colorado Cultural Resource Survey Management 
Data Form and an Historical Archeology Component 
Form was completed on the site. Once site SMV 3966 
was encountered and damaged by trenching activities. 
mitigation took place in the form of excavation. In 
order to recover significant data pertaining to prehis 
tor ceramic firing technology. a full excavation of 
the kiln was performed The burned historic pit was 
discovered during the kiln excavation. Both features 
were excavated according to natural stratigraphic 
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Figure 9.16. Profile of Feature 2 at Site SMV 1966, 


layers. The prehistoric kiln (Feature |) is reported 
with others found during the Mesa Verde Waterline 
Replacement Project Phase II] in another chapter 


beature Description at Site SMV 3966 


Feature 2 at Site SMV 4966 was an historic trash pit 
containing burned debris Due to histone disturbance 
from campground construction, it was in the same ver 
tical plane as Feature | 


This feature was excavated in (hree levels according 
to natural stratigraphy (Figure 9.16). Stratum | was 
overburden consisting of construction debris from the 
current waterline proyect and the building of the camp 
ground inthe 1930s. The soil was a yellow to tan silty 
clay with interspersed fragments of oxidized sandstone 
and charcoal 


Stratum 2 was a redeposited sterile layer consisting of 
a loamy clay sol. It was at this level that the dimen 
sions of the feature became evident. The feature was 
72 by 74 em and was 4) cm in depth. No artifacts 
were recovered from this stratum 


Stratum 3} contained remnants of ash and charcoal in 
termmaxed with burned trash and food scraps. At this 
level. the feature had retained the measurement of 72 
cmby 74cmby cm. Antifacts were recovered from 
this stratum 


Material Culture at Site SMV 3966 


Artifacts recovered from Feature 2, Stratum 3 of Site 
SMV 3966 included non-human bone, an histori 
burned textile, glass, metal, a clothing button, and an 
ege shell fragment 


to 


to 


Interpretations of Site SMV 4906 


At Site SMV 49606, Feature 2 was an historic trash pit 
which contained burned refuse This feature most likely 
was used in the Depression Era 1940s and was uti 

lized during the construction of the CCC campground 
During the building of this campground, leveling ac 

Livities took place which involved grading the ground 
surface and filling low areas to produce level ground 
surfaces suitable for camping When these ground 
leveling activities took place, the histone pit was placed 
on the same horizontal plane as Feature |, the prehis 

toric potiery firing kiln. The deposits of the two fea- 
tures were intermixed at that ime The artifacts found 
within Feature 2 tend to link this feature to the histone 
context of “Depression Era Development at Mesa Verde 
National Park, 1931-1942" (Husband 1984) 


Site SMY 3973 (Utility Trenches) 


Site SMV 3973 consisted of two utility trenches asso- 
crated with the 1920s Spruce Tree Maintenance Yard 
It was located in Township 34N, Range |15W in an 
unsectioned part of the Moccasin Mesa 7.5 Quad, 
1967, elevation 2109 m (7010 ft). The northern pit 
was an electrical utility trench, while the southern 
trench was utilized for a waterline. The features were 
discovered by trenching activities associated with the 
Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Proyect Phase III 
The site was not considered significant or contributing 
to an historic context 


Methodology at Site SMV 3973 


A Colorado Cultural Resource Survey Management 
Data Form and an Historical Archeology Component 
Form were completed for Site SMV3973_ The site 
was tested to determine function of the two trenches 
The pits were excavated and profiles were drawn (Fig- 
ure 9.17) 


Feature Description at Site SMV 3973 


Feature | was an historic utility trench. The pit was 
discovered immediately below the asphalt layer and 
was 1.1 m in depth and 1.25 m in width. The soil 
contained in the pit was a single stratum of light brown 
silty loam. Histone artifacts found within the trench 
included four 3° finishing nails and a 2° power cable 
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Figure 9.17. Profile view of Features | and 2 at Site SMV 3975, 


Based on the presence of the power cable and histon 
cal record, this feature was probably constructed in 
1943, when the power cable was installed The nails 
were manufactured ca. 1929-35, but were probably 
mixed into the trench fill during backfilling 


Feature 2 was also an histone utility trench 1.21 min 
width and 78 min depth. The soil contained within 
the pit consisted of a mottled light brown to medium 
brown silty loam. Interspersed in the [1/1 were historic 
artifacts, native bedrock fragments, and a concentra 

tion of charcoal. On the floor of this pit was a 2 Ya" 
water pipe The artifacts included pieces of clear flat 
window glass, a porcelain electrical wire insulator frag 

ment, and a corroded metal bolt’ Historical records 
indicate that this trench was excavated in the early 
1940s for installation of this 2 4%" waterline. The 
debris in the pit may be associated with the demolition 
of the 1920s Spruce Tree Maintenance Yard, and prob 
ably was mixed in with the backfilling of this trench 


Materia: Culture at Site SMV 3973 


All of the artifacts recovered from the two features at 
site SMV 3973 were made between 1929-35. How 

ever, historical documentation indicated that a utility 
trench was excavated in this area during the early 1940s 
for the installation of a water pipe. The appearance of 
this pipe in Feature 2 suggests that this is the same 
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trench and the historic artifacts recovered were mixed 
into the fill during backfilling 


Interpretations at Site SMV 3973 


Site SMV 3973 was the remains of two utility trenches, 
one electrical and one for a waterline Artifacts in 
both trenches indicated use during the 1940s 


Other Historic Features Affected On Chapin Mesa 


In addition to the se en recorded historic sites on 
Chapin Mesa which were affected by the Mesa Verde 
Waterline Replacement Project Phase Il, an historic 
corral and some tsolated metal artifacts were also in- 
vestigated during construction activities 


It was discovered during construction for the replace 

ment waterline that the designated nght-of-way would 
go through an historic corral site. The water pipeline 
was rerouted and the corral was avoided. There was 
no adverse effect to this site. The existing features of 
the corral consisted of standing posts measuring 6 in 
in diameter and approximately 5S fiin length. Barbed 
wire used as fencing material also remained. The cor 

ral was used by concessionaires for thei pack horses 
from approximately the 1920s-1960s. The names of 
the ongina! owners could not be determined. The last 
concessionaire, Kopenhafer, bought the pack opera- 


ion in 1948.) Before that time, the corral and accom 
panying pasture were used on a full-time basis for 
rounding up pack horses. Afier Kopenhater took over 
the business, the area was used only occasionally to 
rest horses. The pasture extended from the location of 
the corral up to the Far View area in Mesa Verde Na 
tional Park (Personal communication, Richard 
Greenlee, Mesa Verde National Park Division of Main- 
tenance, to Julie Bell, Mesa Verde National Park, Di- 
vision of Research und Resource Management, Oct 
26, 1995) 


During trenching activities on Spruce Tree Point near 
Residence #1, (Station 15400) wolated histone metal 
artifacts were discovered in the backfill, These items 
were collected and the trench was monitored. The ar- 
lifacts included a spark plug probably dating to the 
1920s (Personal communication, Bob Bangs, Mesa 
Verde National Park Division of Maintenance, to Gay 
Ives, Mesa Verde National Park Division of Research 
and Resource Management), nails, and a chain. The 
orginal Park hotel was constructed on Spruce Tree 
Point’ A gas station, associated with the hotel, was 
located in the approximate location of these finds. The 
presence of the spark plug suggests that these artifacts 
were affiliated with that gas station and date to the 
1920s 


5 | Comciusions Mess Yerde S ' 
Testi iE 1 

Ten archeological sites were excavated or tested on 
Chapin Mesa as a result of Phase III of the Mesa Verde 
Waterline Replacement Project. Four prehistonc fea- 
lures were excavated due to inadvertent impact by con- 
struction activities: SMV 3970 (hearth), SMV 3971 (bell 
shaped pit), SMV 3987 (hearth), 5MV3978 (burial) 
Seven historic sites were investigated. SMV 3942 (his- 
toric check dam with prehistonc check dam compo- 
nent) was avoided by rerouting the pipeline. SMV 3962 
(Old Spruce Tree Maintenance Yard) was avoided by 
rerouting the pipeline and two pits were excavated when 
encountered in the route. SMV 3963 (Deep Water Well 
and Pump House) was avoided dunng construction 
SM V 3964 (Chapin Mesa Catchment and Storage Sys 
lem) Was not impacted by the pipeline construction 
5M V 3965 (Spring Water Storage Tank) was left un- 
disturbed by the construction activities. SMV 3966 
(Feature 2-Historic Trash Pit) was excavated 





SMV 41973 (Utility Trenches) were excavated. In ad- 
dition, an histone corral was avoided Juring construc: 
tion and historic artifacts were curated from areas near 
the orginal Park hotel garage 


Three of the prehistoric features (SMV4970, 
SMV 3971, SMV 4987) were not spatially related to a 
recognizable habitation site. Site SMV 4978 was prob 

ably associated with a nearby Basketmaker III habita 

tion site. The documentation of historic features adds 
io our knowledge of the historic contexts of “The bs- 
tablishment of Early National Park Service (NPS) 
Admunistrative Facilities in Mesa Verde National Park 
1921-1931" and " Depression Era Development at 
Mesa Verde National Park’ ( Husband 1984) 





CHAPTER 10 
MESA VERDE SEGMENT 
POTTERY FIRING KILNS 

Joe! M. Brisbin 


Introduction 


This chapter focuses on the description and interpre 

tation of nine prehistoric pottery firing kilns found at 
seven archeological sites excavated along the western 
side of Chapin Mesa, Mesa Verde National Park 
(SMV3899, 5MV3966, 5MV3967, SMV3969, 
SMV 4972, SMV 3945, SMV 3982)(Figure 10.1). Con- 
struction associated with the Mesa Verde Waterline 
Replacement Project Phase Ili impacted these sites and 
mitigation work was required 


The nine trench kilns are significant for two reasons 
First, they all date to the early to middle Pueblo II 
period while all previously reported kilns, with one 
exception, have dated to the Pueblo III period. Sec- 
ond, the uppermost layer of soil in the kiln site depos. 


its Was recognized as a prehistoric cultural level rather 
than post abandonment fill, This uppermost stratum 
was interpreted as a smothering layer of dirt applied 
by the prehistone potters to effectively halt the limited 
oxidation process of the potiery firing Once this smoth 

ering stage was recognized, replicators were able to 
successfully imitate an Anasazi firing regime and ob- 
lain consistent results in the production of black-on 

white pottery. The details of the successful Anasazi 
pottery firing experiments are reported in a section of 
this chapter by Clint Swink, Anasazi pottery replicator 


History of Kiln Kesearch 


The first time that a pottery kiln was defined as such 
in the Southwest United States was in 1973 when 
Claudia Helm excavated and reported on a slab lined 
thermal feature which she interpreted as a pottery fir- 
ing kiln (Helm 1973, Purcell 19933). Others, as early 
as 1958, had excavated such features and either sug- 
gested that they might be pottery firing kilns or simply 
interpreted them as a thermal feature (Reed 1958) 
Until recently most researchers, using an ethnographic 
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Figure 10.1. Location of seven sites containing the nine excavated kilns on Chapin Mesa. 
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model, believed that the prehistorne potters fired their 
wares within their pueblo using an open air firing re 
gime which would have left little archeological resi 
due Due in large part to widespread archeological 
surveys and mitigation work connected with energy 
development in the 1980s and 1990s, it has been firmly 
established that the old ethnographic model does not 
explain all the prehistoric archeological evidence. It 
has now been shown that prehistone Anasazi pottery 
was fired in slab lined trench kilns which were located 
in marginal areas some distance from habitation sites 
(Fuller 1984). Twenty-nine such features have been 
excavated and reported in the Four Comers Region of 
the southwestern United States. Of this total, 25 have 
been located in southwest Colorado, two in southeast 
Utah and two near Santa Fe, New Mexico 


The phenomenon of the kilns has produced a ripple 
effect in the archaeological pond. New avenues of in- 
quiry and research have been opened into the realm of 
cerame production and distribution throughout the 
greater Southwest. Along with a detailed description 
of the nine kilns excavated in Mesa Verde National 
Park, some of the questions raised by the kiln phenom: 
ena will be addressed in this chapter 


The Kiln Sites Setti 
Nine kilns were excavated on Chapin Mesa as part of 
the mitigation work associated with the Mesa Verde 
Waterline Replacement Project Phase II] (Table 10.1, 
Figure 10.1) All the kiln features were found along 
the western side of Chapin Mesa on two narrow mesa 


fingers extending southwest into Spruce Canyon, The 
kilns were located in an area |.7 km long (north to 
south) and no greater than 50 m wide. The whole of 
Chapin Mesa extends from the north escarpment of 
Mesa Verde southward to the Mancos River, Only the 
upper half of this mesa falls within the Park boundary 
and the lower hall is on the Ute Mountain Ute Reser: 
vation. Therefore in a broad geographical sense the 
kilns are located near the center of Chapin Mesa in 
pinyon-jumiper forest with serviceberry understory. 
Historically, this is the most heavily utilized area of 
the Park and ts the area where housing, maintenance, 
and administration buildings and activities are found 
today. From 1906 to the present this area has received 
a tremendous amount of ground altering impact and it 
is rather surprising that any of these prehistoric fea- 
tures have remained intact 


Of the two fingers of Chapin Mesa on which the kiln 
sites were found, the northern had only one site 
(SMV 3899) consisting of iwo kilns. The remaining 
kilns were found on the southern finger. The kiln loca- 
tions are all close to 2255 m (7400 fi) in elevation 
Section numbers have never been assigned to most of 
this portion of Chapin Mesa within the Park bound- 
ares but it is clear that the kiln features are located in 
Township 34 North, Range 15 West. This area of 
Chapin Mesa was intensively occupied during the 
Pueblo Il period (A.D. 900-1150), the penod relevant 
to the nine prehistoric pottery firing kilns 


The Chapin Mesa Kiln sites will first be described in 
terms of the individual architectural details and stratig- 


Table 10.1. Dimensions of Kilns Excavated on Chapin Mesa during the Waterline 
Replacement Project 






Length Width Depth 
Site #/ Feature # (om / im) (om /in) (om / in) 
SM V3899/ Feature | 170 66.3 90 S/ w) 11.7 
5M V3899/ Feature 2 210 8/9 130 $0.7 40) ISH 
5M V3966// Feature | 170 66.3 *115 448 45 136 
SM V1967/ Feature | 265 103.3 *115 445 45 175 
5M V3969/ Feature | 255 VV 4 140 S46 Ww 14.7 
5M V3969/ Feature 2 145 $6.5 95 17.0 33 129 
SM V3972/ Feature | 420 1634 150 54.5 $0 19.5 
SM V3945/ Feature | 165 643 112 437 60 234 
SM V3982/ Feature | ose oes —_ — *40 15.6 
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raphy of the features, Results of the maternal culture, 
dendrochronological, and macrobotanical analyses 
from all of the features will then be discussed and com 

pared. Finally an interpretation of the feature stratig 

raphy and social organization implied by the data will 
be discussed 


Site SMV 3899 

Site SMV 4899 consisted of two kilns (Feature | and 
Feature 2) and a third feature (Feature 3) probably 
related to both kilns (Figures 10.2 and 10.3). These 
features were located approximately 100 m south of 
the Mesa Verde National Park Maintenance Division's 
equipment yard within the existing utility line corr 
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dor, Feature 2 was located along the east edge of a 
foot trail and was the only kiln that had previously 
been recognized and recorded. In order to bypass this 
feature the pipeline trench was relocated to the west 
where no surficial evidence was present to indicate any 
additional cultural features. This surface assessment 
proved to be misleading and Feature | was impacted 
by the pipeline trench. Fortunately the feature was 
recognized quickly and the impact was minimal, Both 
features were situated across a small drainage, on a 
southwest facing hillside. This hillside drains into a 
secondary tributary of Spruce Canyon 50 m south. The 
slope down to the rim of this secondary drainage 1s | % 
and drops sharply to 20% from the mm to the bottom 
of the drainage 
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Figure 10.3. Excavated kilns at Site SMV 3899, looking south. 


Feature | at Site SMV 3899 


In plan view Feature | was rectangular with slightly 
rounded corners. Feature |, in profile, was relatively 
Hat on the bottom, and the walls of the pit flared out 


ward an average of 30 degrees from the vertical 


Construction of Feature | Site SMV 34899 


Feature | was dug into a shelf of decomposing bed 
rock, and the walls of the pit were lined with 11 pieces 
rhe slabs ranged from 15 to 83 


| he 


These lin 


| tubular sandstone 

in width and from 20 to 48 cm in height 
iVerage thickness of the slabs was 6.5 cm 
ing Slabs were soot blackened on their interior faces 
but oxidized from interior to exterior beneath the pa 
LOOT 


lina of The excavation of the pit through the 


lecomposing layers of sandstone left the pit with an 
ven or jagged appearing face in profile. Due to thi: 


til CHnnESS py “ kets and hollow S we're ¢ reated behind 


the slabs which had to be filled. The pocket behind 
the slabs which reached above the bed rock to the pre 
historic ground surface were filled with compacted 

leposited sterile soil. The hollows behind the slabs 


low the bedrock were left and eventually tilled with 
ind charcoal which filtered through the vertical 


left between the lining slabs. The slabs were 


SR 


not mortared into place or were any other construction 
materials used (Figure 10.4). The base of three of the 
Slabs was above the floor level of the feature, resting 
on charcoal and ash impregnated soil 


Stratigraphy of Feature | Site SMV 3899 


There were 5 stratigraphic levels associated with Fea 
ture |. Two of these were interpreted to be the result 
of historic ground disturbance and three were prehis 
toric in nature (Figure 10.5). The deepest stratum, 
Stratum 5, was dark gray to black and consisted al 
most entirely of carbonized organic maternal. This stra 


tum averaged 18 cm indepth and contained both large 
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Figure 10.4. Schematic drawing of stratigraphy 
behind slabs of kiln lining. 
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Figure 10.5. Site SMV3899, Feature 1: plan view and stratigraphic profile. 


and small p'ece. of charcoal. Lying at or near the top 
of this stratum) was a noncontiguous layer of blocky 
and angular sandstone slabs which has been interpreted 
as "kiln furniture" (Blinman 1993). This layer of stone 
also was smudged with a layer of carbon, but beneath 
the carbon the stones were 100% oxidized. Stratum 4 
was a dark brown to gray silty loam interspersed 
throughout with fragments of carbonized wood and 
occasionally a spall of oxidized sandstone. The char- 
coal fragments associated with this stratum were not 
as numerous or as large as those found in Stratum 5. 
The final cultural layer in Feature | was Stratum 3. 
This was a tan to light brown silty loam with small 
inclusions of charcoal and some small fragments of 
both burned and unburned sandstone. This stratum 
was made up primarily of redeposited sterile soil. 
Stratum 2 and Stratum | appeared to be post aban- 
donment deposits resulting from historic disturbances 
dating from the 1930s to the present. A corndor was 
cleared down the length of Chapin Mesa at the time 
the first power line was installed or at the time the 
initial waterline was installed. It is unclear which came 
first, but it was probably the waterline in 1951. At 
this time trees and brush were cleared and, when 
needed, the ground was leveled. This first bit of clear- 
ing was responsible for Stratum 2 and the Waterline 
Replacement Project Phase II] construction was largely 
responsible for Stratum |. 


Feature 2 at Site SMV 3899 


Feature 2 at Site SMV3899 was located 3.5 m north- 
east of Feature |. It was in the same shallow drainage 
as Feature | but located further up the slope. Its ori- 
entation perpendicular to the drainage was also the 
same as Feature |}. 


Feature 2 had a rectilinear plan view and was flat bot- 
tomed with sloping sides in profile (Figure 10.6). The 
sides were lined with | 5 unmortared tabular sandstone 
slabs. The slabs along the east wall sloped outward at 
30 degrees from the vertical while those along the west 
side inclined an average of 20 degrees from the verti- 
cal. The north and south walls sloped outward at 25 
degrees. 


Construction of Feature 2 Site SMV3899 


Feature 2 was higher on the slope than Feature | and 
as a result was built into a layer of soil rather than 
bedrock. The initial pit excavated into this soil was 34 
cm deep on the uphill side and 32 cm on the downhill 
or west side. The slabs were aligned around the edges 
of the pit directly against the earthen face of the pit. 
The soil behind and under these slabs as well as across 
the floor formed a continuous line of oxidation. 
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Figure 10.6. Site SMV3899, Feature 2: plan view and stratigraphic profile. 


Feature 2 also had a layer of horizontally placed blocky, 
angular, and tabular sandstone which rested on top of 
the dark organic layer which covered the floor of the 
kiln. There were 38 of these stones and they formed a 
near continuous layer across the feature. Even though 
this layer was not part of the tnitial construction it 
appeared to be an integral part of the kiln. 


Stratigraphy of Feature 2 Site SMV3899 


There were 4 stratigraphic divisions associated with 
Feature 2 ( Figure 10.6). Three of these were cultural 
layers associated with the construction and use of the 
feature and one was a post abandonment deposit. The 
lowermost deposit, Stratum 4, was a dark gray to black 
silty loam made up primarily of decomposing carbon- 
ized vegetal material. This stratum averaged 5 cm in 
depth. A layer of angular and blocky sandstone was 
resting on top of Stratum 4 (Figure 10.7). Stratum 3 
averaged |5 cm in depth and was a brown to gray silty 
loam heavily mottled with charcoal bits and oxidized 





soil. Lying on the interface between Stratum 3 and 
Stratum 2 were a few pieces of oxidized tabular sand- 
stone that appeared to be spalls from the slabs lining 
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Figure 10.7. SMV3899, Feature 2, with kiln 
furniture partially removed, revealing lower 
stratigraphy. 











the walls of the feature. Stratum 2 consisted of a rede- Site SMV 3966 
posited native soil, which was medium to light brown 
in color and characterized as a silty loam with a few 
small charcoal inclusions, Natural and human-induced 
erosion removed the downhill side of this stratum and 
exposed the tops of the vertical wall slabs. Stratum | 
represented a natural post abandonment wind and wa- 
ter deposit. This uppermost layer was a tan sandy 
loam with root inclusions, The forest duff zone cappea 
Stratum |, The western side of Stratum | had also 
been removed by natural and cultural erosion. The prehistoric kiln was designated as Feature | of 

Site SMV 3966. Unfortunately the eastern 1/4 of Fea- 
Feature 3 Site SMV3899 ture | was removed by the trencher while excavating 

the pipeline trench. Feature | differed from most of 
Feature 3 was located 2 m to the north and west of the kilns in two respects. First, datable tree-ring 
Feature 2 and 3 m north and east of Feature 1. The — samples were recovered and second, stones were not 
feature consisted of an irregular patch of oxidized soil present. In relation to the geography, Feature | was 
on the occupation surface associated with the two kiln parallel to the slope and perpendicular to a shallow 
features. Close to this burned area were afew pieces — drainage. This kiln was situated 52 m from the cliff 
of oxidized tabular sandstone. The feature was 90 cm edge above Spruce Canyon on a west facing slope 
north to south by 55 cm east to west. which dips toward the canyon rim at less than 5 de- 


Site SMV3966 was located further south along the 
waterline from SMV 3899 (Figure 10.1). This site con- 
sisted of one prehistoric pottery firing kiln (Feature |) 
and one historic trash pit (Feature 2)(Figure 10.8). The 
trash pit was associated with the 1930s activities of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) and is de- 
scribed in the chapter which deals with the historic 
aspects of the waterline project. 





Summary of Site 5MV 3899 


Stylistically and stratigraphically both Feature | and 

2 at Site SMV3899 were examples of prehistoric pot- | 
tery firing trench kilns. The oxidized patch anc scat- 
ter of oxidized sandstone (Feature 3) found in associa- 
tion with the two kilns could be a spoil pile area cre- 
ated when heat fractured slabs were periodically re- 
moved and discarded. 


Statigraphically both kilns had four nearly identical 
cultural levels. The lowermost level consisted of al- 
most pure carbon. Lying on top of this layer there was 
the layer of blocky, angular, and tabular sandstone 
which has been interpreted as kiln furniture for sup- 
porting the ceramic vessels. Covering the sandstone 
layer was a layer of soil that was also heavy with char- 
coal fragments but was not as dark nor with as much 
carbon content as the lowermost layer in the kilns. This 
layer also had an admixture of redeposited sterile soil 
which appeared to be from the uppermost cultural layer 
of these two kilns. This uppermost layer consisted of 
redeposited sterile soil with a light carbon content. | a . a al 




















Figure 10.8. Plan view of Site SMV 3966. 
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Figure 10.9. Site 5MV3966, Feature |: plan view 
and stratigraphic profile. 


Construction of Feature 1 Site SMV 3966 


In plan view, Feature | at Site 5SMV3966 was rectan- 
gular and the walls varied from vertical to convex (Fig- 
ure 10.9). Much of the wall irregularities appeared to 
be attributable to rodent burrowing. The floor was 
fairly flat in profile but curved up near the edges to 
meet the base of the walls. The initial pit was dug into 
the Arabrab-Longburn Complex soil to a depth of 30 
cm. Evidence of a block and angular sandstone layer 
was found in the south end of the feature. In this area 
there were numerous oxidized sandstone slabs which 
may have, at one time, been piled along the south mm 
of the feature. With time, these slabs may have slowly 
slid back into the feature. The natural silty deposits 
found beneath and around the stones as well as the 
angle at which they were lying indicates that the 
redeposition of the stones took place over a long pe- 
riod of time. There were 2 slabs remaining near the 
center of the south wall. It appeared that not only 
were most of the wall slabs removed from Feature | 


but the sandstone layer, if ever present, had also been 
salvaged, Oxidation of the soil behind the area where 
the slabs had once rested was most prevalent from just 
above the bottom of the walls to the rim. 


Stratigraphy of Feature | Site SMV 3966 


The stratigraphy found within Feature | was identical 
to that found in Features | and 2 at SMV3899. The 
only appreciable difference was that this feature was 
highly disturbed by rodent activity and by a certain 
amount of tabular sandstone displacement. The deep- 
est cultural deposit, Stratum 4, was a dark gray to 
black matrix consisting almost entirely of carbonized 
vegetal material. Much of this material was so well 
preserved that six dendrochronological samples were 
recovered. Above this nch organic stratum was Stra- 
tum 3 which averaged 25 cm in thickness. Stratum 3 
contained dark gray silty loam with inclusions of char- 
coal and spalls of oxidized sandstone. Stratum 3 dif- 
fered from Stratum 4 in that it contained less charcoal 
and was not stained as darkly by charcoal. Above this 
was Stratum 2, a redeposited layer of yellowish brown 
loamy clay with charcoal inclusions and bits and pieces 
of oxidized sandstone. Stratum |, the final stratigraphic 
layer of Feature |, was a thick lens, averaging 45 cm 
in thickness, of redeposited native soil as well as allu- 
vial wash. The redeposited soil contained fragments 
and chunks of fractured angular bedrock and was ap- 
parently the result of historic land leveling activities. 


Site SMV 3967 


Feature | at SMV3967 suffered the same fate as did 
Feature | at SMV 3966; that is, the trencher removed a 
swath along the eastern side (Figure 10.10). Spatially 
the two sites are only 100 m apart. Located 54 m east 
of Spruce Canyon in the area known as the old CCC 
Campground, the site consisted of the single feature 
which was oriented parallel! to the slope and perpen- 
cd cular to a small shallow drainage 


Construction of Feature 1 Site SMV 3967 


Feature | was an unlined rectangular trench with ox1- 
dized rim and sidewalls (Figure 10.11). It was exca- 
vated into the Arabrab-Longburn Soil common along 
the edges of the mesa. There was a lens of horizontally 
placed block, angular, and tabular sandstone lying near 








Figure 10.10. Feature | at Site SMV 1967, partially excavated, showing water 


pipeline, looking porth 





Figur 


beaturt 


10.11. Plan view and stratigraphic profile of 
| at Site SMV 9967 


the bottom of the feature. This layer of stone rested 
primaniy on top of Stratum 5. In cross section the 
floor of Feature | was relatively flat aud curved up 
slightly near the odges to meet the bave of the walls 
The most highly oxidized area with the deepest pen 
etration was located at the nm of the feature and was | 
to Som deep. The floor area had the least oxidation 
penetration (| to 2 cm) There vere no indications to 
suggest Feature | at Site SMV 496/ had been slab lined 


Stratigraphy of Feature | at Site 5M V 3967 


Kiln Feature | at Site 5MV396/, had a four strata 
profile simular to those kilns previously described The 
lowermost stratum was Stratum 5 which was a dar 
gray to black, hhehly organ lave 

within Stratum 5 was designated Stratum 4 A con 
tinuous layer of highly oxidized angular, blocky, an 
tabular sandstone was found on top of Stratun 
Above the sandstone, Stratum 5 was a silty dari 
loam, nch in carbonized vegetal maternal! wit! 


us fragments of charcoal as well as spall 


racked and oxidized sandstone. Stratum 4 average 
min thickness whereas Stratum 5 averaged on! 
mitiheck Cveriving Stratum 4 was Stratum 


medium brown loamy may Containing f umerou: Dit 


and pieces of charcoal and a few small fragment 





oxidized sandstone. Stratum | consisted of a yellow 

ish brown loamy clay contaming Numerous inclumons 
of crushed sandstone and roots. This stratum of rede 
posited sterile soil and fractured bedrock was present 
over the entire site area and most likely formed during 
the 19408 when this area was first impacted by his 


toric ground leveling activities 


Site SMV 3969 


Site SMV4969 was located south of the old CCC 
campground and in the middle of the 1920s Park 
maintenance yard. Two trench kilns made up the site 
and it was rather a muracle that they survived intact 
after all of the historic activity that had taken place in 
this area (Figures 10.12 and 10.13 The prehistoric 
topography was difficull to discern due to this 
lt appeared that the top of a low ndge 
was leveled to accommodate the maintenance yard, thus 
the kilns were found on what appeared to be level 
ground In reality the ground outside of the disturbed 
areas, slopes towards the west at an angle ranging from 
4 to 5 degrees. The edge of Spruce Canyon is 76 m 
from the kilns. It is impossible to ascertain whether or 
not the two features were at one time built across a 


disturbance 


—_— = 





Figure 10.12. Plan map of Site SMV 3969 
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drainage channe!. However, the long axis of both 
features ran parallel! to the ridge line as it was prior to 
histone unpact. As with all the kilns, these at SM T4969 
were located in a pinyon/juniper woodland with an 
understory of serviceberry 


The kilns were aligned north-south, 1.2 mapart. The 
southernmost feature, Peature 2, was the smaller of 
the two (1.2 m less along the long axis than Feature |) 
Both features were built into the rotted upper layer of 
the Cliff House Sandstone and neither was slab lined 
The native sandstone facing of the features was highly 
oxidized in the same way as the slab linings of the 
other kiln features. The face of the sandstone had a 
thin veneer of carbon on the interior face and oxida 


tion behind 


Feature | at Site SMV 3969 


Feature | represented the larger of the two features at 
Site SMV 3969, it was rectangular with rounded 





Figure 10.13. Two kiln features at Site SMV 9969, 
looking southward 
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bigure 10.14. Plan view and stratigraphic profile of 
Feature | at Site SMV 3969 


cormers (Figure 10.14) In profile the feature had 
slightly sloping, outward leaning walls with a relatively 
flat bottom. The floor level curved upward near the 


edges to meet the base of the walls 


Construction of Feature | at Site SMV 4969 


This feature was constructed im the top of the Clif 
House Sandstone Formation which ts fairly soft and 
rotten and would have posed no great problem for ex 
cavation with primitive tools. There was no evidence 
that the walls of this feature had ever been lined with 
sandstone slabs If such a lining had existed it was 
prehistoncally removed A layer of tabular sandstone 
resting low om the fill covered the bottom of the kiln 


from wall to wall 


Both the tace of the bedrock within the pit and the 
floor of the prt were oxidized by extreme heat Along 
the upper walls this oxidation had penetrated into the 
native bedrock trom 5 to as much as 9 cm along the 
vorth wall The floor of the feature received the least 


amount of oxidation penetration at | to 2 cm. There 
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were 4 few small areas along the nim of the feature 
that were apparently more jagged than the builders were 
willing to accept. These areas were smoothed with 


adobe mortar filling which was thoroughly oxidized 


Stratigraphy of Feature | at Site SMV 19649 


reature | had four strata, all of which were cultural 
The lowermost was Siratum 4, a thin (4 cm) lens of 
almost pure carbon On top of this stratum there was 
a lightly packed lens consisting of 44 pieces of on: 
The largest 
Of these took up a good share of the south end of the 


dized angular, blocky, tabular sandstone 


kiln and was actually in contact with the floor of the 
kiln, Stratum 5 was a dark gray silly loam contaming 
a high percentage of charcoal fragments as well as some 
oxidized sandstone spalls Above this, Stratum 2, was 
a yellowish tan «lly loam interspersed with charcoal 
fragments and some sandstone fragments The inter 
face between Strata 2 and 4 was not smoothly defined 
and appeared to have been disturbed The sandstone 
content of Stratum 4 was higher than in other kilns 
and the preces were generally larger Stratum 2 was 
covered by a prehistoric cultural deposit, Stratum |, 
which indicated that the disturbance between Strata 2 
The dark brown silty 


loam of Stratum | covered the entire kiln and extended 


and 4 took place prehistoncally 
outward far enough to encompass Feature 2 as well 
This clay loam contained charcoal fragments as well 
as fragments of oxidized sandstone The contents of 
this Stratum | may indicate that at the time of aban 
donment there was a pile or piles of earth impregnated 
by charcoal and sandstone which were close to the two 
kilns Through time, natural processes of wind and 
water redeposited much of this soil and effectively 
burved both kilns 
there are other kilns in the area that post date Features 


Another possible scenario 1s that 


| and 2 and that unwanted spoil dirt from one of more 
of these was deposited on top of Features | and 2 


Feature 2 Site SMV 3969 


) at Site SMV 43969 was almost identical to 
Feature | except for being of a smaller size. In plan 


Feature 


view, the feature was rectangular and in profile rect: 
linear (Figure 10.15). The walls of the put were not 
vertical but sloped outward, anywhere from 5 to |5 


degrees 
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Figure 10.15. Plan view and stratigraphic profile of Feature 2 at Site SMV 1969. 


Construction of Feature 2 at Site SMV 3969 


This feature was also cut into bedrock and was not 
slab lined around its sides Perhaps the bedrock itself 
served the same purpose as a slab lining and was not 
necessary for Features | and 2. As with Feature |, 
Feature 2 had a honzontal lens of 42 tightly packed 
preces of angular, blocky, and tabular sandstone. This 
is almost the exact number of stones found in Feature 
| The difference in Feature 2 1s that the stones were 
larger overall with the largest measuring 55 by 40cm 
The oxidation along the exposed bedrock face was also 
vimlar to Feature | The upper walls were oxidized to 
a depth ranging from 8 to 10 cm and the floor from | 
w4ecm 


Stratygraphy of Feature 2 at Sie SMV 3969 


The stratigraphy of Feature 2 consisted of the same 
type of strata as previously described for Feature | 
The only difference was that the upper strata in this 
kiln had not been prehistoncally disturbed Stratum 4 
was the orgamecally nch layer found directly on the 
floor of the kiln. Above this, Stratum 4 was a grayish 


silty loam with a high content of charcoal and ash but 
not as much as Stratum 4. Stratum 2 was a vellowish 


tan silty loam containing charcoal bits Stratum | was 
the same dark brown silty loam that covered both Fea 
tures | and 2 and the immediate site area around the 
two 


Site SM 3972 

Site SMV 3972 represented the largest of the nine kilns 
excavated during the Mesa Verde Waterline Replace 

ment Project (Figure 10.16, also see frontispiece for 
photograph of this kiln) This kiln was used as the 
mode! for a successful replica pottery firing of 116 
individual vessels during the 67th Annual Pecos Con 

ference in 1994 Site SMV 3972 was located at an el 

evation of 2133.m (7000 ft) on a southeast facing slope 
which drains into a small side branch of Spruce Can 

The large well preserved remains of 
Spruce Tree House are found at the head of this small 
side branch only a short valk away from this feature 


von 76m away 


Site SMV 3972 was found in the same pinyon/juniper 
woodland environment as the kilns at SMV 3969. In 
fact the two sites are less than 200 m apart) The kiln 
at SMV 3972 was parallel to the slope ond was situ 
Three addi 
tional features were associated with the kiln all of which 


ated across a small, shallow dramage 
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Figure 10.16. Plan map of Site SMV 3972 


appeared to be spor! piles resulting from the peniodx 


cleaning of the kiln 


( onstruction of Feature 1, Site SMV 3972 


lhe plan view of the 4.45 m long Feature | at Sit 
< Mi\ iv 7 


profile the slab lined walls leaned outward and the floor 


) resembled a boot track (Figure 10.17). In 


ippeared to be reasonably flat| Because this feature 
was Slated for future interpretive display, the internal 


laver of blocky and angular sandstone was not removed 
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in all areas to fully expose the floor However, certain 
areas were excavated along the long axis of the fea 
ture where no kiln furniture was present in an effort to 
determine the nature of the floor as well as to deter 
mune the average thickness of the stratum underlying 


the sandstone laver 


The kiln was excavated into the Arabrab-Longburn 
soils that are common in canyon rim localities. The 
excavated trench walls were then lined using 24 pieces 


of tabular sandstone These were the only materials 


used in the construction of this kiln. The lining slabs 
were fitted into place bul not mortared A layer of 
honzontally onented block and angular pieces of sand 
vione had been placed near the bottom of the kiln, This 
lens of stone rested in and on top of the lowermost 
viratigraphic layer of the kiln bul not on the floor The 
side walls (behind the slabs), the rim, and to a lesser 
degree the floor of the kiln were all oxidized. The 
depth could not be ascertained without damage to the 
original fabric 


Stratigraphy of Feature | Site SMV 3972 


There were seven strata assigned to Feature | at Site 
SMV 497) in the field. In the laboratory Strata 1A, 
1B, and 1C were collapsed into a single stratum and 
Strata 2 and | were determined to be lenses of a single 
stratum and redesignated Stratum 2 With the reevalu 
ation there were four strata recognized, Strata | through 















4 with Stratum 4 the lowest and Stratum |, the upper 
irhoat 


Stratum 4 was a layer which consisted almost entirely 
of carbonized vegetal matier and ash Decomposing 
charcoal stained the layer a dark gray to black within 
amatria of silty loamearth The lens of blocky, angu 

lar, and tabular sandstone slabs was placed on top of 
this stratum and as the result of soil pressure these 
stones, near the center of the feature, settled into Stra 

tum 4. Stratum 4 (field Strata 2 and 4) was a light tan 
silly loam containing quantities of both ash and char 

coal intermixed with some spalls of oxidized tabular 
sandstone. Most of these spalls were found on the 
interface between Stratum Sand 4 Stratum 2 was a 
layer of redeposited sterile soul, Stratum | (field strata 
1A, 1B, and 1C) was a post abandonment strata. Lens 
1A consisted of construction debris from an old water 
line trench which ran from northwest to the southeast 
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Figure 10.17. Plan view and stratigraphic profile of Feature | at Site SMV 3972. 














and just clipped the southwestern comer of the kiln 
Lenses 1B and 1C were, for the most part, colluvial 
slope wash which contained bits and pieces of unmodi 
hed bed rock 


Features 2, 5 and 4 at Site SMV 3972 


Features 2, 3, and 4 at Site SMV 3972 were somewhat 
scattered concentrations of broken oxidized sandstone 
intermixed with charcoal fragments. All three features 
were located downhill from Feature | but in close prox 

imity There was a single Mancos Black-on-white jar 
sherd in association with Feature 2. No other ceram- 
ics were found with either of the other two spoil piles 
Feature 2 measured 2.4 min length by 1.4 min width 

Feature 3 was 2 m long by 1.45 m wide and Feature 4 
was 4m by 1.7 m. Bach of the discard pile features 
was cross sectioned to determine if any sort of layer- 
ing or stratigraphy could be discerned. The stratigra- 
phy indicated that the stones were at one time more 
neatly stacked than they were at the time of excavation 
and that natural agents toppled the piles into the scat. 
tered condition apparent on the plan map 


Site SMV 3945, The Library Site 

Site SMV 3945 is referred to as the library site because 
of tts location directly behind the Mesa Verde National 
Park Research Library. This site was impacted in 1990 
by heavy equipment involved in the rehabilitation of 
Building 9 (the Library). At that time the kiln was 
partially excavated by the Park archeologist, Jack 
Smith. During the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement 
Project the waterline crew completed the excavation 
and documentation 


Site SMV 3945 was located at 2205 m (6940 ft) eleva- 
ion approximately 350 m southwest of site SMV 3972 
with the same southeasterly aspect. Both SMV3972 
and SM V 3945 contained Mancos Black-on-white pot- 
tery and Site SMV 3945 was even closer to Spruce Tree 
House than was site SMV3972 


Site SMV 3945 consisted of a single slab lined kiln 
which was oriented paraliel to the slope. Historic 
modification in this area precludes any determination 
vt whether or not the feature was or was not situated 
in any type of drainage The slope faces due east and 
slopes down at a 5 to 7 degree angle to the edge of the 
canyon 60 m away 
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(C onstruction of Feature | Site SMV 4945 


Feature | at Site SMV 4945, in plan view, appears 
somewhere between rectangular and oval In profile 
the slab lined walls sloped outward away from the ver 
tical (Figure 10.18). The degree of this outward slope 
ranged from 8 degrees to as great as 40 degrees along 
the north wall, There were fourteen pieces of tabular 
sandstone used to line the walls of Feature |. One of 
these slabs was removed by the Mesa Verde Waterline 
Construction projyect backhoe which had originally 
impacted the feature. There was a layer of blocky, an 
gular, and tabular sandstone slabs resting just above 
the floor of the kiln on top of the lowermost stratum of 
carbonized organics. The pit for the kiln had been dug 
into the Arabrab-Longburn, mesa edge type soil, until 
bedrock was reached at 5Scm. The top of this caprock 
formed the floor of Feature | The oxidized area around 
the rim of Feature | extended out from the edge of the 
kiln as much as 12 om 


Stratigraphy of Feature | Site SMV 3945 


Feature | at Site SMV 3945 contained four strata simi- 
lar to that found in the kilns already described. Three 
of these were interpreted as cultural deposits and the 
fourth appeared to be natural post abandonment allu- 
vium with an admixture of historic redeposition. The 
lowermost stratum (Stratum 4) lying directly on the 
floor consisted of almost pure carbonized vegetal mat- 
ter and averaged 18 cm in depth. A layer of blocky 
and angular sandstone slabs covered the entire floor 
area. Stratum 3, above and around the tabular sand- 
stone slabs was a yellowish silty loam heavily impreg. 
nated with charcoal bits and fragments as well as spalls 
of oxidized sandstone. Between the decomposition of 
the ash and charcoal this stratum was only slightly 
less dark in color than Stratum 4. Stratum 2 consisted 
of fairly clea. redeposited sterile soul. This soil was a 
yellowish brown silty loam residuum which contained 
small angular fragments of decomposed bedrock 
Stratum | was a post abandonmenvhistonc disturbance 
deposit. The sterile yellow residuum brought up by 
the backhoe, before 1 impacted the north end of the 
kiln, was dumped on top of the natural horizon above 
and around the kiln 
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Figure 10.18. Plan View and Stratigraphic Profile of Feature | at Site SMV 3945. 


Site SMV 3982, Jack Mucite: Kiln 

Site SMV 3982 is referred to as the Jack Mueller Kiln 
since it was located next to what was his residence 
when he served as the Park's executive officer. This 
site sits on a southeast facing slope 90 m above the 
edge of the tributary to Spruce Canyon where Spruce 
Tree House 1s located. Not surprisingly the feature 
was onented parallel to the ndge and across a small 
drainage. The slope from the kiln to the canyon edge 
ranves from 5 to 7 degrees. The kiln was within a 
pinyon/jumiper woodland at an elevation of 2097 m 
(6880 ft). The pipeline trench destroyed the northwest 
corner of this feature but most of it was intact. At 
some pomt during the use of this feature a wall, con 
sisting of four large pieces of blocky sandstone, was 
so placed that the length of the kiln was reduced by 36 
em 


Construction of Feature 1 Site SMV 3982 


Feature | at Site SMV3982 was built partly against a 
low bedrock shelf. This natural outcrop formed the 
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northwest corner of the kiln. A pit formed the walls 
for the rest of the feature and these earthen walls ap- 
peared to have been unlined. However, the slabs used 
when the feature was remodeled may have onginally 
been the lining and were simply reused. Feature | was 
rectangular in plan view and as originally dug was 40 
cm deep (Figure!0.19). The floor was relatively flat 
except along the edges where it curved upward to meet 
the base of the walls. The walls in most areas were 
almost vertical near their lower margins but flared 
outward near the top. The soil around the upper mar- 
gins of the kiln was highly oxidized but the lower walls 
and the floor had very little oxidation. Behind the new 
slabs and extending to the orginal walls was a layer 
of redeposited soil (Stratum 7) 


Stratigraphy of Feature | Site SMV 3982 


There were seven stratigraphic divisions defined for 
Feature |. Strata |, 2, and 4 were natural and the four 
other strata were interpreted as cultural. Strata 3, 5, 
and 6 were the three strata typical of the Chapin Mesa 
kilns. Stratum 6 was the lowermost black organically 








rich lens found on the floor of all kilns thus far 
described. Typically the blocky, angular, and tabular 
sandstone slabs were placed on top of this stratum and 
in turn they wei: covered by Stratum 5 which appeared 
us a charcoal rich grayish loam containing numerous 
bits and pieces of charcoal and fragments of oxidized 
sandstone spalls. Finally Stratum 4 was a layer of 
redeposited sterile soil, Stratum 4 proved to be a ro 

dent disturbance which intermixed some of Stratum 4 
with Stratum 5. Stratum 7 was the soil placed behind 
the slab lining when the feature was remodeled. Stra 

tum 7 was a mottled yellowish clay loam interspersed 
with bits and preces of charcoal, oxidized soil, and small 
pieces of oxidized sandstone. This stratum was very 
much like Stratum 3 and could very possibly have been 
some of Stratum 3 that was used as filler behind the 
slabs at the time of remodeling. The “remodelers” ev) 

dently removed most of the old fill from the south end 
of the kiln, which included all of Stratum 3, 5, and 
part of Stratum 6. The backing fill, Stratum 7, was 
then placed in the cleared area up to the depth of the 
bases of the slabs, at which time the slabs were set into 
p| Once the slabs were set the rest of the area 
between the backs of the slabs and the onginal walls 
was filled with Stratum 7 
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Construction and Stratigraphy 

The similarities of construction and stratigraphy are 
unmistakable in all of the Chapin Mesa Kiln features 
Of the nine kilns, seven were slab lined and the two 
that were not had been excavated into bedrock. Two 
of the features had enough physical evidence left be 

hind to indicate the former presence of a slab lining 
Slabs were not mortared in place in any of the kilns 
All but one of the kilns contained a horizontal layer of 
blocky, angular, and tabular sandstone slabs which 
appeared to have been intentionally placed on top of 
the lowermost stratum of fill) The one exception was 
Feature | at SMV 3966 which had apparently been thor 

oughly robbed of its construction maternal prehiston 

cally 


Features 2, 3, and 4 at Site SMV 3972 were scattered 
concentrations of broken oxidized sandstone intermixed 
with charcoai fragments. These features may have been 
formed when kilns were refurbished. Because the lin- 
ing slabs encircling the kiln and the kiln furniture would 
be expected to crack from the intense heat after mul- 
tiple firings, they eventually would need to be replaced 
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Figure 10.19. Plan View and Stratigraphic Profile of Feature | at Site SMV 3982. 





The more angular and blocky sandstone slabs found 
inside the kiln were probably more prone to fracturing 
und generally had a bright red color throughout. In 
contrast, the kiln lining slabs color ranged trom bright 
red to orange and yellow, Features 2, 3, and 4 at Site 
SMV3972 probably represent the areas where dis- 
carded stones from kiln refurbishing were placed. 


Oxidation was a central theme in all kilns. The walls 
and floors of the features were oxidized and the native 
soil immediately around the rims was also oxidized. 
Oxidation on the floor was usually to a depth of 3 to 
Scm. The one exception was in Site 3967 where the 
floor oxidation was thin (1-2 em). A probable cause 
for the oxidation pattern may te into the firing regime 
itself. Once the initial fuel load had been consumed 
and the residue deposited on the bottom of the kiln it 
may never have been removed again throughout sub- 
sequent firings. This layer of partially consumed fuel 
would remain and new fuel would simply be added 
during each firing reigniting the original fuel layer. The 
undisturbed continuous layer of ash and charcoal ly- 
ing on the floor would seal the floor from oxygen which 
would suppress oxidation there in contrast to the up- 
per walls which were exposed to the open air during 
each firing. 


Stratigraphically the cultural fill within the kilns was 
virtually identical. The lowermost stratum consisted 
of almost pure carbon that had not been totally con- 
sumed. This stratum was probably formed by the 
breakdown of organic material that had not been to- 
tally consumed during the last firing of this feature 
This charcoal lens averaged 10 cm in most kilns but 
was only 3 cm thick in Site SMV3969 


Lying on top of this layer was the lens of honzontally 
placed blocky, angular, and tabular sandstone slabs 
interpreted as kiln furniture. The placement of these 
slabs would have been the factor that halted the main 
flow of oxygen to the fuel beneath preventing total 
consumption. A stratum of charcoal rich ashy soil ap- 
peared above and intermixed with sandstone slabs. This 
stratum was similar to the lowermost stratum but con- 
tained less and smaller pieces of charcoal as well as 
pieces of oxidized sandstone spalls. These spalls seem 
to have originated from the slabs lining the walls and 
were probably detached by the extreme heat of repeated 
firings of the kiln 
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The final cultural stratum consisted of redeposited ster- 
ile soil which had probably been used to smother the 
firing. Especially at Site SMV3967, this stratum ap- 
pears to have been a deliberate placement and was prob- 
ably used to sea! the kiln and its contents, This stra- 
tum also contained bits and pieces of charcoal as well 
us a few smaller spalls of oxidized sandstone. This 
mixture may have occurred as the potters dug down 
through the smothering layer to retneve their fired ves- 
sels. 


The following sections will deal with temporal place- 
ment, material culture, and fuel preferences in the Mesa 
Verde kilns. The time period, material culture, and 
fuel preference was similar in all the kilns. 


Temporal Placement © he Chapin Mesa Kilns 
All of the kilns, temporally, fall into an early to late 
Pueblo I] time frame ca. 900-1100 A.D. This assess- 
ment was based on tree-ring da’es as well as ceramic 
typological cross dating. Only seven of the nine kilns 
contained ceramic material with a combined total of 
486 sherds (Figure 10.20). The major ceramic analy- 
sis of this material was performed by Dean Wilson 
and Enc Blinman of the Museum of New Mexico, 
Office of Archaeological Studies, (Wilson and Blinman 
1993a). An additional 27 sherds recovered in the bulk 
soil samples were analyzed by Patricia Flint of Flint 
Research Associates Cortez, Colorado (Flint 1994). 
The following discussion is denved from both of these 
analyses (Table 10.2). 


Ceramic Dating of Kiln Sites 


Ceramic type distributions were used to estimate dates 
of feature use. Date estimates were based on the cali- 
bration of changes in pottery type occurrences and 
abundance in the Mesa Verde region as a whole (Wil- 
son and Blinman 1993b). The precision of such date 
estimates 1s dependent on the quality and size of target 
archeological collections. The small size of the ce- 
ramic assemblage recovered from sites investigated by 
this project limited the level of dating resolution. Also 
ceramics found in the fill of kilns only date the last use 
of the feature or the use of the landscape surrounding 
the features. 


All of the features containing ceramics excavated dur- 
ing the Mesa Verde Waterline Project appear to have 











been last used during the Pueblo Il period. The domi 

nance of Cortez Black-on-white in association with 
Mancos Black-on-white, Mancos Corrugated, and 
Plain Gray at site SMV 3899, indicates this feature was 
last used late in the early Pueblo Il period (A.D, 950 
to 1025). The presence of Mancos Black-on-white us 
the dominant white ware type sometimes in associa 

tion with corrugated jar sherds of Mancos Corrugated 
and Dolores Corrugated indicates a late Pueblo II date 
(A.D. 1025 to 1100) at several feature ., including sites 
SMV 3945, 5SMV3969 and, 5MV3972. The lack of 
diagnostic types at SMV3967 makes precise date as- 
signments impossible; the presence of corrugated sherds 
indicates only that it dates after A.D, 900, Most if not 


ull of these features were last used during the 10th or 
| 1th century. These are the first excavated kilns known 
to date to this period 


Tree-ring Dating of Chapin Mesa Kilns 


Six tree-ring samples from Site 5M V 3966 were dated 
tothe A.D, 900s. Samples were taken from only one 
other kiln (SMV 3945) and were not datable. Although 
none of the dates from 5MV3966 are cutting dates, 
the final date of A.D, 960 is a bark date and is prob- 
ably missing less than 5 rings. The other dates were 
A.D, 933+44vv, 938vv, 9484+4vv, 953vv, and 957+4Vvv¥ 
These dates, of course, are from dead wood and do not 


Table 10.2. Ceramic Pottery Types Recovered from Kilns on Chapin Mesa 








SMV SMV SMV SMV SMV SMV 5MYV 














y8YY 1945 4967 3969 439°) 3972 3982 = Total 
Pottery Type N N N N N N N N 
Indeterm inate 45 16 62 
Indeterminate Gray 7 8 
Chapin Gray 2 
Mancos Gray 4 2 6 
Mancos Corrugated 
Dolores Corrugated | 
Plain Gray 5 4 1] 
Corrugated Gray 3 4 2 10 
Cortez B/W 44 45 
Mancos B/W 10 » 3 10 3? 
Mancos B/W (Dogoszhi) 43 2 ; s 
Pl or Pll B/W 2 10 32 
PIl or PIL B/W | 4 
Polshed B/W 214 Y) 10 234 
Unpolished B/W 24 24 
Unpolished White 14 4 
Indeterminate Red 2 2 
Total 358 15 6 32 ) 65 486 
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b. Cortez Black-on-white sherds from vessel #8 at Site c. Ladies from Site SMV3899. | 
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d. Thimble from Site SMV 3969. e. Corrugated jar sherds from Site SMV 3972 





Figure 10.20. Sample o' ceramics recovered from kilns excavated on Chapin Mesa. 
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f. Puki from Site SMV 3972. 
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Bive ue the date of the actual year the wood was used 
as fuel. The bark date, A.D. 960++H is from pinyon 
pine and was thought by the laboratory to be minsing 
less than 5 rings placing the date at A.D 965. Dead 
pinyon pine ceases to be an eacellent fuel source after 
it has been exposed to the elements for over five years 
Using this rule of thumb, five additional years were 
added to the A.D 965 date assigned by the tree-ring 
lab If these estimates are somewhat correct, Feature 
| at ete SMV 1966 was last used about A.D. 970 


Archacomagnetic Sampling Results 


The results of the archaeomagnetic dating were disap: 
pointing Archaeomagnetic samples were collected 
from SMV 4969 Features | and 2, and Site SMV 9967 
Feature | The results of these saraples were, in the 
words of the analyst, not good enough to warrant fur- 
ther treatment of the samples (Eighmy 1993) The 
scatier in specimen directions was enormous Typical 
archaeomagnetic samples will have alpha 95 values in 
the range of 2.5 to 3.5 degrees. The values from the 
three kilns tested were ten times that size The two 
kilns from site SMV 1969 were both excavated into the 
underlying sandstone bedrock, and even though it was 
well oxsdized, sandstone often does not have enough 
clay 1 if to cement the magnetic grains into place for 
hundreds of years. The single kiln at SMV 3967 was 
dug into soil but apparently the clay content was iron 
poor, thus, no date could be determined 


Summary of Temporal Placement of Chapin Mesa 
Kilns 


By using ceramic typological cross dating and tree- 
ring dates, a tentative time frame can be assigned to 
exght of the nine kilns excavated on Chapin Mesa Site 
SMV 3899 Feature 2 has a ceramic date of A.D. 950 
to 1025. By no other means than proximity, Feature | 
was probably used at the same time although the prox. 
imity may or may not indicate contemporaneity Site 
SMV 1966 contained no artifactual maternal but sx tree. 
ring dates were recovered from this feature Analysis 
of all of the dates suggests that this feature was last 
used around A.D. 970. Site SMV 3967 based on ce- 
ramuic typological cross dating was last used at some 
pomt after A.D 950. Again based solely on ceramic 
dating sites SMV 3969, SMV 9972, and SMV 9945 were 
all last used between A.D. 1025 and 1100. The only 
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site that remains totally undatable by any means avail: 
able was the kiln at SMV 4982 With the exception of 
this site it can be stated with a great deal of certainty 
that all of the potiery firing features were last used 
during the Puebiv Il period prior to A.D. 1100 


lt does not appear thal the Late Pueblo II] residents of 
Spruce Tree House utilized the kiln at Sue SMV 4972 
From the tree-ring series recovered from Spruce Tree 
House, there were only three samples that dated to a 
time contemporaneous with SMV 197) However, all 
of these dates were non cutting dates (A.D 1045 
A.D. 1055vv,and A.D 1069vv) The pottery type 
recovered from the kiln Site SMV 4972 was Mancos 
Black-on-White which was manufactured from 
A.D.1000 to A.D.1150. The tree-ring dates and the 
ceramic dates are, at best, a weak link between the 
kiln and a possible Pueblo I occupation of Spruce Tree 
House 


Ceramic Material Culiure Assemblage 
Characteristics at Chapin Mesa Kilns 


The ceramic assemblage of 486 sherds was relatively 
small and characterized predominantly by whiteware 
with mineral paint which was heavily sooted, spalled., 
oxidized, or warped Sherds appeared to have been 
exposed to a wide range of firing conditions even if 
they had orginally been from the same vesse! The 
condition of the sherds indicated many were pieces not 
removed after the last firing or sherds which had been 
used as cover sherds There were also some whole 
miniature vessels (Table 10.3, Figure 10.20). The 
“dominance of whiteware sherds suggests that these 


kilns represent specialized features employed to con- 
sistently achreve the higher temperatures and neutral 


atmospheres vecessary to produce hard vessels with 
white surfaces decorated in black pigment” (Wilson 
and Blinman 1993 9) 


Site SMV 3899 had the most sherds (358) anu -nany of 
the whiteware sherds could be attributed to one of 7 
vessels There were 2 unbroken mimature ladies ( Ves- 
sels | and 2), a Cortez Black -on-white olla ( Vessel 3), 
a Pueblo 1-Pueblo I Black-on-white jar ( Vessel 4), a 
whiteware jar (Vessel 6), 2 Cortez Black-on-white 
bowls (Vessels 7 and 8) 


Site SMV 9969 contained 32 sherds of which some were 
from two identifiable vessels a single unbroken thimble 











bow! and a neck of a clapboard corrugated jar Site 
SMV 4972 contained 65 sherds from which five ves: 


rela were identified a whiteware gourd dipper ( Vesse! 
|), a Mancos Black-on-white bow! ( Vessel 2), an in- 
dented Dolores Corrugated jar (Vessel 4), a Pueblo | 
of Pueblo I Black-on-white bow! (Vessel 4), and an 
unpainted bow! (Vessel 5) Site SMV 4945 contained 
15 sherds of which three vessels were identified a 
Cortes Black-on-white open gourd dipper without 
handle ( Vessel |), and 2 Mancos Black -on- white bowls 
(Vessels 2 and 3) 


Lithic Material Culture at Chapin Mesa Nils 
With the exception of the ceramics, there was little in 
the way of material culture associated with these kilns 
Ai site SMV 4969 in the upper fill of Feature |, a small, 
faceted hematite paint stone was recovered This prob 
ably represents an item which was accidently lost and 
fell into the kiln of was simply discarded in the kiln 


Table 10.3 Ceramic Vessel Form Prequencies at Chapin Mesa Kiln Sites 
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taunal Kemains from Chapin Mesa Kilns 


hinely pulverized calcined bone was found in sia of 
nine kilns = Most of this material occurred in the stra. 
tum of charcoal bite and ashy soil directly above the 
labular sandstone kiln furniture Of the three sites 
without bone two (SMV 4899 Feature | and SMV 3966) 
received minimal sampling due to time and money con 
straints, and the samples from the third (SMV 1982) 
were not submitted at all for the same reason. The 
data presented below will deal only with sites SMV 4899 
Feature 2, SMV 1967, SMV 3969, 5MV13972 and 
SMV 49945 


All bone recovered had been finely crushed and pul- 
verized prior to its introduction into the kilns. The 
thoroughness of this process in and of itself indicates 
that the bone was dry, not green (fresh), when the crush- 
ing took place. This is an important factor because it 
weighs heavily as to why the material was introduced 
into the kilns in the first place 


The first thought that came to mind was that the bone 
was simply food scraps tossed into the fire as people 
were standing around during the firing process The 
condition of the bone itself negated this hypothesis since 
food scraps would have been fresh “green” bone not 
the already dried bone as indicated by the pulverized 
condition of the matenal found Expenments conducted 
with bone both dred, partially dred, and green clearly 
showed that only with thoroughly dried bone could the 
same condition be achieved 


The next thought was that the bone may have been an 
integral part of the actual firing since most of it oc- 
curred im the same stratum in which it was hypoth. 
esized that there would have been greenware pottery 
Two factors ruled out this hypothesis, one being ex- 
perimental and the other volume During the expen- 
mental kiln firing at the 69th Annual Pecos Confer- 
ence. finely ground. dred, turkey bone was sprinkled 
over the pottery after the secondary fuel load was 
burned At the unveiling the following morning it was 
discovered that anywhere these bone fragments came 
into actual contact with a piece of pottery, reduction 
took place and appeared as numerous black speckles 


on the vessel 


The other negative aspect to this hypothesis was vol- 
ume. If the bone was an integral part of the firing 
process then a fairly large quantity would be expected 
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in order to produce the desired reaulis This however, 
was not the case The quantity recovered from the 
water screening residue ranged from alow of 6 gramme 
(SMV 1945) to a high of 129 grame (SMV1972). If 
these lows and highs were doubled, since they repre: 
sent only 50% of the total volume of the kiln fill, there 
was less than a fistful on the low end to approximately 
two fist fulls on the highend Therefore, it seems un- 
likely that such a small volume of material was being 
used as 4 fuel source unless the bone was used to trig: 
ger achemical reaction within the fire of which we are 
hot yet aware 


The third hypothesis is more esoteric and untestable, 
and this is of course ritual Ethnographically, ritual as 
an integral part of the Pueblo culture is well known 
and need not be elaborated here Ritual can present 
itself in the form of very elaborate public ceremonies 
or something as mundane as a mumbled prayer to one's 
gods prior to performing a simple function Since 
bone is hard, the introduction of bone into the firing 
may have been a mechanism to insure that the fired 
pottery would turn out hard as well 


The bone itself had been reduced to such small frag- 
ments that determining genus of species was impos- 
sible using formal faunal analysis techniques In or- 
der to determine genus, which in turn might shed light 
on the purpose of the bone. samples were submitted to 
the labs of Archaeological Investigations Northwest 
(AINW) for blood residue analysis Blood residue 
analysis as performed at AINW residue analysis labo- 
ratory uses the technique of cross-over electrophore- 
sis, a form of immunoelectrophoresis, to analyze sur- 
face residues extracted from stone artifacts and other 
Objects (Willams 1993) Cross-over electrophoresis 
uses an agarose gel base with known antisera as reac: 
tants to identify the types of animals that left protein 
residues on the surface of tested artifacts. The end 
result of these tests was virtually negative One of the 
samples had a very slight positive reaction to the 
chicken antiserum which reacts with closely related 
species such as wild turkey, grouse. and quail How- 
ever, this reaction was so weak that stating that the 
bones are from the wild turkey would be inappropnate 


and misleading 














One of the earliest decisions made concerning there 
kilns was that sampling would be much more intense 
than is usual with prehistoric thermal features This 
decision came about fortwo reasons The kilns them: 
selves were a relatively new phenomena in the archeo- 
logical record of the southwest and they have raised 
far more questions than answers One of the questions 
raised to explain why the kilns are normally found in 
the less desirable canyon rim areas concemed fuel avail: 
ability It was suggested that this location was used 
because the more desirable fuels in and directly around 
the habitation site had been used up and that less de. 
sirable fuels in the form of brushy species would be 
abundant in these canyon rim locations To test this 
suggestion, the kilns along the rim of Chapin Mesa 
were intensively sampled for macrobotanical remains 
Fifty percent of each stratigraphic level was recovered 
and water screened and the residue analyzed This 
analysis was performed by Meredith Matthews, 


Codirector of the Cultural Resources Management 
Program of San Juan College, Farmington New Mexico 
(Matthews 1994) 


Forty-two bags of macrobotanical remains from seven 
kilns were analyzed to answer questions related to the 
possiblity that certain fuels were preferred and that 
different fuels were present in the different stratigraphic 
layers representing different phases of the firing pro- 
cess “The macrobotanical remains were predominately 
charred wood fragments, representing fue! used dur- 
ing firing A few seeds and fragments of Pinus bark 
were also retrieved” (Matthews 1994-1) 


Juniper (Juniperus) and pinyon (Pinus edulis) were 
predominant in the total of 2.790 fragments of wood 
weighing 706 5 gm which were analyzed There were 
also small quantities of the shrub mountain mahogany 
(Cercocarpus montanus) in all sites but SMV 3966 
From site SMV 3967 there was a trace of Douglas fir 
(Pseudotsuga menziesii) and an unknown dicot 
(Dicotyledoneac) A trace of ponderosa pine (Pinus 
ponderosa) was also found at 5MV3969 and 
SMV 49972 Samples of pinyon and jumper were con- 
sistent from site to site and within cach kiln and were 
apparently the preferred fuels for pottery firing There 
was no significant difference in the (ype of fuel used in 
different strata 
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"la, SMV 3899, Feature |: Juniper 
seems to predominate, but samples 
were only submitted from Stratum | 
and 2, which are the uppermost and 
most disturbed strata and a poor indi- 
cation of the contents of the kiln 


ib. SMV 3988, Feature 2: Juniper is 
strongest in Stratum 4, more-or-leas 
equal with pinyon in Stratum 3, and 
prevails in Stratum 2 


2. 5MV 3966, Feature | Pinyon ob- 
viously predominates bul a possible 
bias in the samples selected for analy. 
sin may be the reason for this 


3, 5MV1967, Feature |: Pinyon is 
the most strongly represented taxon 
in Strata 4 and 3, but equalizes with 
juniper in Strata 2 and | 


4a. 5MV3969, Feature | Juniper 


predominates in all three strata ana- 
lyzed 


4b SMV 3969, Feature 2: Pinyon and 


juniper appear to be equal through. 
out this kiln 


5. S5MV3872, Feature |: Juniper 
seems to be more strongly represented 
than pinyon in Stratum 4, but equal- 
izes with pinyon in the overlying 
strata” (Matthews 1994:| 5) 


The absence of the remains of shrubs such as service- 
berry (Amelanchier), fendierbush (F endiera), and sage- 
brush (Artemisia) may result from the fact that they 
either burned completely or were not used The ab- 
sence of oak (Quercus), a hot-burning and long last- 
ing fuel wood, may indicate particular needs of the 
firing regime were not met by this fuel or it was not 
abundant and available 


“The data showed a definite selective and preferential 
use of fuel resources, which was found to be consis- 
tent for all five sites, and types of fuel used during 
firing did not change significantly for the different 
phases of the firing process” (Matthews 1994-16) 





Summary of Mesa Yerde Kiln Analysis; Material 
Culture and Fuel Preference 


Within the previous sections chronological dating, 
material culture, and fuel preference have been din- 
cussed in detail All of the kilns appear to have been 
last utilized at some point in time between A.D.900 to 
1100. These dates are based on ceramic typological 
cross dating and, in one case, tree-ring dates. In the 
material culture category, besides ceramics, a small 
piece of faceted hematite found at SMV 4969 was the 
only material found Finely crushed bone was found in 
six of the nine kilns in the same stratigraphic level and 
may suggest some ritual The question of fuel prefer: 
ence was answered with the overwhelming evidence 
that the prehistoric potters on Chapin Mesa preferred 
juniper and pinyon 


The most general morphological trait list for these kilns 
is that they are rectilinear trenches of various lengths 


and widths, lined around the walls with unmortared 
sandstone slabs and containing a layer of horizontally 
placed sandstone just above the level of the excavated 
floor of the trench Since these prehistoric people did 
not order these kilns from a Sears catalog there is of 
course vanability found among the nine kilns. 


Four of the kilns, 5MV3899 Features | and 2, 
SMV 3972 Feature |, and 5MV3982 Feature | fit the 
morphological profile to a tee. Site SMV3982 was 
built partially against a bedrock shelf and only the 
portions not in contact with the bedrock were slab lined 
Sites SMV 3966 and SMV 3967 were both unlined but 
this seems to be the result of prehistoric reuse of the 
lining stones. At Site SMV 3969 Features | and 2 were 
both excavated into the uppermost stratum of the Cliff 
House Sandstone and seem to have never been lined 
with sandstone slabs Therefore, it would appear that 
seven of the total of nine kilns, when in use, had been 
slab lined and the two that were not were constructed 
into the bedrock and had a natural lining of stone The 
fact that some of the lining sandstone slabs were above 
the floor level of the feature can be best explained as 
the result of multiple firings Due to the intense heat 
generated by a single firing, the lining slabs became 
oxidized from front to back (interior to exterior of the 
kiln) Repeated firings render the stones more and more 
friable and eventually stones must be replaced Be- 


cause all of the labs are not of the same thickness or 
density they deteriorated at different rates and each 
was replaced as needed When a slab was replaced a 
new one was simply pushed down into the accumu: 
lated fill, until solid, instead of removing the fill down 
to the orginal surface 


The layer of horizontally placed angular and blocky 
sandstone slabs referred to as kiln furniture was present 
in all features with the exception of SMV 3966. The 
stone layer was always smudged with a layer of car- 
bon but beneath the carbon the stones were 100% oxt- 
dized A pattern of totally oxidized sandstone was 
present in every kiln that contained sandstone lining 
slabs and/or kiln furniture The layer of tabular and 
blocky sandstone lying horizontally near the floor of 
the kiln is an integral part of the feature but not really 
a construction aspect. These sandstone slabs are 
thought to be the layer on which the green ware 
(unfired) pottery was placed before the final layer of 
fue! was placed on top of the pottery (Blinman 1993). 


It was from the kiln at 5MV3966 that the tree-ring 
dates were derived. This particular kiln gave ample 
evidence that prehistoncally it had been abandoned and 
the usable stone removed and used elsewhere While 
in use it is likely that all kilns, with the exception of 
the two cut into bedrock, were slab lined and that kiln 
furniture was present in all, 


A more intriguing question concerns the variability in 
size among kilns, particularly the length. The nine 
of the kilns are over | m in length but less than 2 m, 
four are greater than 2 m but less than 3 and the last 
was greater than 4 m but less than 5. 


The width of the kilns 1s the less vanable than the length. 
Regardless of the kiln length none of them had a width 
exceeding 1.73 m. The smallest of the kilns at 
SMV 3969 was 1.45 m in length and 99 cm in width. 
The largest kiln at site SMV 3972 was 4.45 m long and 
was the greatest in width at |.73 m. Those kilns in the 
less than 2 m category had an average width of 85 cm. 
Those in the 2 to 3m category had an average width of 
1.25 m. Therefore among the Mesa Verde kilns the 
smaller the kiln in length the correspondingly shorter 
the width across the center 


The final two factors of kiln morphology are their area 
and depth Of the two, depth is probably the more 

















crucial, The area of any one kiln is simply an expres. 
sion of the intended purpose of the potter or potiers 
who constructed it, If the kila was to be used by a 
household or interhousehold group for their own im- 
mediate needs the size and floor space (above the kiln 
furniture) would be fairly small, On the other hand if 
craft specialization was taking place with its concur: 
rent trade network then a kiln with multiple square 
meters of floor space would be expected. Another sce- 
nano that will be presented in more detail further along 
is that the kilns are communal property and specific 
clusters of kilns are utilized by members of that com- 
munity. The smaller kilns may have been used to pro- 
duce pottery for domestic use and the larger kilns used 
to produce a surplus which was then used as either 
personal resupply or trade items. 


To judge by the relatively uniform depths to which the 
kilns were excavated, this variable was a vital ingredi- 
ent leading toward a successful firing. The depths in 
the Mesa Verde kilns ranged from a low of 27 cm toa 
high of 57 cm. In centimeters two of the kilns were in 
the 20s, two were in the 30s, four in the 40s and one in 
the 50s. The norm seems to be around 40 cm with a 
range somewhere between 35 cm and 45cm. Some of 
the vanability in depth most certainly derives from post 
abandonment erosion and historic disturbance. This 
same trend 1s apparent in averaging the depth of 18 
previously excavated kilns to 34 cm. If the two ex- 
tremes of 10 and 15 cm at the low end and the two 
extremes of 64 and 55 cm at the high end are discarded 
a new average of 3! cm for the 18 previously exca- 
vated kilns is met. Kiln depths appear to be a pat- 


terned phenomena and are an integral part of a suc- 
cessful firing 


The overall depth of a kiln from the floor up to prehis- 
toric ground surface is not all utilized during the fir- 
ing. The lowermost 10 to 15 cm is filled by a bed of 
coals generated by the primary fuel and the placement 
of the kiln furniture. Using a kiln with an average 
depth (40 cm) this leaves 25 cm from the top of the 
kiln furniture to the top of the lining slabs. All known 
pottery forms with the exception of ollas would fit into 
this space without extending above the lining slabs. 
The height of a sample of thirty ollas from the Mesa 
Verde collections was measured. Of these thirty, 21! 
were greater than 25 cm in height, however only nine 
of these exceeded 30cm. This 25 cm band seems to be 
critical for successful firing and may have to do with 
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maximizing the access to free oxygen. Some of the 
deeper kilns which exceed the norm in depth may have 
been specifically used for large ollas. Whatever the 
reason, the depth of kilns appears to be in accord with 
a predetermined formula and not simply an arbitrary 
depth ascribed by the builders. 


The Chapin Mesa kilns represented a cluster of fea- 
tures which predate all but one of the previously exca- 
vated and reported kiln features. With all 27 reported 
kiln features in the Four Corners Region as a data base 
is was hoped that morphological attributes might be 
chronologically ordered and therefore a kiln might be 
dated even when no diagnostic artifactual maternal was 
present. But instead it appeared for all intents and pur- 
poses that all of the kilns, whether Pueblo | or Pueblo 
II] were morphologically constructed in the same man- 
ner. The only morphological trait change which oc- 
curred early to late, which differed from the norm, was 
that some of the Pueblo II] kilns were reported as hav- 
ing a shelf at one end (Fuller 1984). This single trait 
may be a late innovation to kiln construction during 
the Pueblo IT] period that wasn't present in earlier kilns. 
However, with the limited data base that exists at the 
present time, this is by no means certain, and a resolu- 
tion will have to wait for a much larger data set. 


Location of Kilns: a Two Part Explanation 

During the course of the Mesa Verde Waterline Re- 
placement Project Phase II] a series of nine prehistoric 
pottery firing trench kilns were excavated. All of the 
features were found within | km of each other on two 
fingers of Chapin Mesa that jut out from the western 
edge of the mesa ( Figure 10.1). As has already been 
demonstrated all of these features date to the Pueblo I! 
time period circa A.D. 900 to a point prior to A.D.1100. 


Within a radius of 1.2 km of the kiln sites there is a 
total of 59 habitation sites dating to the Pueblo II pe- 
riod. These sites are clustered into two community 
clusters and one neighborhood as those terms were 
defined during the Dolores Archaeology Program 
(Kane 1986:31) (Figure 10.21). The largest commu- 
nity cluster lies southeast of the kiln area and consists 
of a tight cluster of 29 habitation sites. North and east 
of this community are 14 loosely grouped habitations 
that have been defined as a neighborhood. North and 
west of the neighborhood is another tight group of habi- 
tations consisting of sixteen sites, which has also been 























Figure 10.21. Location of kilns and Pueblo [I habitation 


sites within 1.5 km of project area. 


defined as a community cluster. All of these sites were 
visited and reevaluated in an attempt to firmly estab- 

h their chronological placement in the early Pueblo 
Il period comtemporary with the kilns. Thirteen of the 
sites seem to have been occupied only during the early 
Pueblo II period and six were assignable to the late 
Pueblo II period. 


The prehistoric trench kilns are located away from 
the habitation sites, and are usually near the edge of 
mesas or on the slope below the rim and above the 
bottom of the drainage. The reasons for this phenom- 
ena have been many and varied. The preferred fuels 
(pinyon/juniper) in and directly around the habitation 
may have been so depleted that the potters had to move 
the kilns further away in order to secure the large quan- 
tity of preferred fuels required for a successful firing. 
Another scenario is that the ritual accompanying pot- 
tery production was such that the general public was 
not invited to attend. The necessity of saving the better 
agricultural sors for farming thus relegating pottery 
firing to the marginal areas has also been proposed to 
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account for the kiln locations. Finally, and probably 
one of the most valid, is that near the edges of the 
mesas the wind tends to consistently move steadily up 
canyon in the morning due to solar heating and down 
canyon in the evening as the sun sinks and tempera- 
tures cool, This last suggestion is one factor of the 


(wo part hypothesis presented here to explain this ap- 
parent pattern in kiln locations. 


In the following hypothesis, the location of these pot- 
tery firing features is viewed as the result of both tech- 
nical and social considerations. From a technical per- 
spective location near the edge of a mesa or drainage 
is preferable because of the predictable air movement 
present in these areas. These steady breezes are the 
result of heating and cooling of the earth's surface by 
the sun and are most active during the summer months 
when temperature extremes are the greatest. Since 
oxygen is the main ingredient needed by fuel to pro- 
duce high firing temperatures the prehistoric potters 
would not have overlooked a reliable steady source 
relatively close at hand. 


By positioning the kilns parallel to the slope and across 
a small drainage, they would be tapping into this 
upcanyon air flow, this would insure them a constant 
broadside breeze that passed equally across the full 
length of the kiln. If, for instance, they were to posi- 
tion the kiln up and down the slope they would in af- 
fect create a flue that would create problems in the 
control of the heat and fire. 

The second scenario in this hypothesis is a social one. 
We tend to forget that the contemporaneous habitation 
sites scattered about across the landscape are not 180- 
lated entities, they do not stand alone but are parts of a 
larger social interaction sphere. This interaction sphere 
can occur at the community or neighborhood level and 
extend beyond to the interregional level. For the pur- 
pose of this discussion we will stick to the community 
cluster and neighborhood level of interaction since the 
actual production of pottery is what we are talking 
about, not its distribution on a regional scale. 

In this hypothesis, it is suggested that the kilns are not 
the property of single individual families, but rather 
they are communal property used by members of af- 
filiated communities and/or neighborhoods. To test 
this hypothesis, all Pueblo II habitation sites within a 
1.5 km radius from the center of the cluster were plot- 

















ted. This resulted in the identification of 59 sites which 
could be contemporaneous with the kilns. Once plot 
ted the sites, based on their degree of clustering, were 
subdivided into two community clusters. The more 
lightly packed community clusters were spatially sepa: 
rated by a cluster of less tightly packed habitations 
termed a neighborhood. An analogy to this patiern 
could be two urban centers separated by a rural area 
The resulting plot shows the nine kilns strung out ina 
north-south line along the west side of these habitation 
clusters. Note the near absence of habitation sites along 
the line presented by the kilns, and the light groupings 
of habitation sites which make up the two community 
clusters and the neighborhood Without the luxury of 
absolute dates for either the kilns or the 59 habitation 
sites the number of possible kiln users, or for that matter 
how many of the kilns were used at any one time, is 
impossible to say The important point to this hypoth- 


esis 18 the spatial pattern presented by the kilns in con- 
junction with the habitation sites. 


Two arbitrary assumptions were made at the begin- 
ning of this hypothesis. The first was that the few 


kilns we knew about and excavated were by no means 
all that were on Chapin Mesa. Any suitable canyon 
rim areas, on either side of the mesa probably are 
equipped with kilns. The other assumption was that 
the groups of people living across the canyon systems 
to the east and west of the study area probably had 
their own pottery firing facilities. Also that these people 
would not try to transport greenware across either sys- 
tem to utilize the features on Chapin Mesa. These 
assumptions were both tested in a rather small way 
but tested nonetheless. To test the first assumption 
three additional kilns, all on Chapin Mesa were lo- 
cated and two of these were outside the range of the 
| 5 km area of this study. One of these was on the east 
side of Cliff Canyon north of Cliff Palace ruin, an- 
other was in the visitor trail near Cedar Tree Tower 
and the third was next to a park employee trail near 
the housing loop and the maintenance yard. This third 
feature is within 40 m of site SMV3899. This random 
sort of survey 1s anything but inclusive however it does 
adequately address the first assumption and that 1s that 
there are other kilns out there besides the nine that were 
excavated. The second assumption was addressed in 
much the same way. Across Spruce Canyon to the 
west of our study area an aditional kiln was located 
along the west side of this finger of Chapin Mesa. This 
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testing of the two assumptions strengthens their valid: 
ity. The point here was to strengthen the argument 
that clusters of kilns are probably associated with in- 
dividual community clusters and neighborhoods as 
stated in the original hypothesis 


The very act of gathering enough fuel for a single fir- 
ing would be a task for members of a single family 
even with the help of immediate relatives. Another 
draw back is that the fuel in the immediate area of the 
kilns would quickly be depleted since a small group 
would be forced to gather the fuel nearby On the other 
hand, if pottery firing is viewed as a social event par- 
ticipated in by an entire community, then the fuel would 
be a relatively simple matter to overcome. If the par- 
ticipants from the surrounding community each arrived 
with a bundle of fuel gathered on the way, then fuel 
depletion in the immediate area of the kiln or kilns to 
be fired would be reduced or eliminated. 


Interpretation 


The kilns are found within a narrow corridor on two 
southwesterly extensions of Chapin Mesa, which jut 
into Spruce Canyon. It will be assumed that the Pueblo 
I] residents across this canyon had their own pottery 
firing facilities and were not transporting greenware 
across a canyon system in order to utilize these kilns. 
Another assumption is that any Pueblo Il habitation 
sites within | km of the kilns could be potential user of 
any one of these kilns. This distance is an arbitrary 
designator and since the mesa is relatively flat in this 
section of the mesa, greenware may have been trans- 
ported from further away. A factor to keep in mind is 
that all favorable locations near the edge of mesas prob- 
ably contain kilns comparable to the nine excavated 
examples. In other words these nine kilns are only a 
handful of the hundreds of potential kilns within the 
bounds of the Park. 


Conctusion 


This hypothesis states that the location of the kilns near 
the mesa edges and away from habitation loci was the 
result of both a technological as well as social factors. 
The kilns were geographically situated to take advan- 
tage of the constant breeze moving up the canyons in 
the morning due to solar heating and back down the 
canyons in the evening as the earth cools. By taking 


advantage of this steady air flow higher temperatures able arable land which is found nearer the habiiavions. 
within the kiln could be reached thus producing a bet- As a community social event with participants from 
ler product surrounding areas supplying some or most of the fuel, 
the depletion problem would be reduced or eliminated 
If the features are communal property, then the can- altogether. As an integrative mechanism a firing is 


yon rim areas found around the communities make them 
unparalleled if the firings performed at the annual kiln 
equally available to all without intruding onto valu- conferences are any indicator 


tiring Regime and Stratigraphy 


The firing regime utilized by the prehistoric potters is reflected in the stratigraphy viewed today by the archeolo- 
gist during the excavation of these features. The stratigraphy for all the kilns has thus far been described but not 
interpreted. There were four cultural strata repeatedly present in the Mesa Verde kilns, as well as most of the kilns 
excavated in the Northern San Juan Region. The following interpretation of the firing regime and interpretation of 
the stratigraphy is based on a cooperative effort by both archaeologists and potters. One potter who has per- 
formed more experimental firings than any other and has performed them in a scientific manner is Clint Swink of 
Ignacio, Colorado. The following interpretation and discussion of the actual firing of a kiln, will therefore be 
presented by Clint Swink in acknowledgement to his expertise in the actual mechanics of primitive firing of open 
trench kilns 


Firing Anasazi Trench Kilns 
Clint Swink 


Excavations of nine Pueblo Il Anasazi trench kilns in Mesa Verde National Park yielded the most 
detailed and comprehensive look at these features to date. The majority of previously described 
kilns in the Mesa Verde Region dated to the Pueblo ITI period (Fuller 1984). All excavated kilns, 
including one of the Pueblo | period (Hibbets 1984), are similar enough in shape and stratigraphy 
to suggest temporal, spacial, and technical firing strategy commonalties. 


On May 16, 1993 Joe! Brisbin and I conducted an experimental firing to test the implications of 
his recently unearthed kiln stratigraphy which suggested four discrete firing stages. | designed a 
firing sequence that resulted in a similar stratigraphy with mixed but encouraging results (Swink 
1993). Since then, this initial firing regime has been increasingly tuned and tested in 33 firings of 
750 preces of hand built pottery constructed exclusively from materials available prehistorically. 
The firings produced vaned results, all consistent with the archeological record. 


A wide variety of native body clay* (pastes), slips, and paints have now been tested using this 
experimental firing sequence The best results have been achieved with a carbonaceous paste, a 
white montmorillonite slip and organic paint made from purple Rocky Mountain Bee Plant, 
Cleome serrulata. Results with iron mineral paint have been inconsistent and additional research 
isneeded Successful firings were judged to be those that produced ceramic qualities of hard- 
ness, color, paint retention, and paste cross section consistent with those aspects observed in 


prehistoric pottery. 


The replica kilns were sandstone lined trenches, ranging in size from the smallest to the largesi 
recorded in Mesa Verde National Park. The firings were multi-seasonal; conducted in all reason- 
able weather situations on various terrain, day and might. 











This firing regime was designed to produce both replicas of Anasazi potiery and replicas of the 
stratigraphic sequence found in the Mesa Verde trench kilns. The firing process which was 
developed consisted of four discrete stages. the primary fire, the setting, the secondary fire, and 
the smothering. The primary fire represented the lowermost stratigraphic layer of pure carbon 
which had not been totally consumed. The setting represented the blocky, angular, and/or tabular 
sandstone in the next stratigraphic layer. The secondary fire represented the charcoal rich ashy 
soil stratigraphic layer which was partially intermixed with the sandstone layer The smothering 
represented the fourth and final prehistoric cultural stratigraphic layer of redeposited sterile soil 


In the following format, the subtopic Archeological Interpretation refers to how the stratigraphy 
was thought to relate to firing a prehistoric Anasazi trench kiln. Experimentation explains how 
an experimental trench kiln firing may reproduce the stratigraphy. Discussion deals with what 
has been learned or may be implied 


Primary Firing 


Archeological Interpretation 


The lowest stratigraphic level in excavated kilns is consistently a deep layer of carbonized or- 
ganic material. This was interpreted as smothered fuel: the residue of a first stage of firing which 
is referred to as the primary firing 


Experimentation 


To create this stratigraphic level, a fire was lit in the trench using arm-sized and smaller fuel or 
charcoal from previous firings (Figure 10.22). This fire dried out the trench lining and left a 
thick bed of coals to supply some of the heat during later stages of firing. Kiln furniture or 
shelving (blocky and tabular sandstone to be used to support the ceramic vessels) and/or pottery 
was placed around the kiln perimeter to dry as necessary 


Enough fue! was used in this stage 
to form an even coal bed no less 
than 6cm deep. Both pinyon pine 
and juniper worked well as pri- 
mary fuel, burning hot and hold- 
ing a coal well. Softer fuel that 
quickly reduces to ash or an ash 
covered coal was less desirable as 
primary fuel. It was difficult to re- 
ignite later when additional heat 
from this source was required, and, 
overall, the softer fuel produced 





Figure 10.22. Primary firing of kiln during the 1994 
Pecos Conference at Mesa Verde National Park. 
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fewer Btu's. The production of blocky coals that allows air passage and generates high tempera- 
tures was the goal of the primary firing. 


From experimental firings it was learned that heavy smudging occurs on montmorillonite slips 
when the primary fucl is not first reduced to a flameless bed of hot coals. To maximize this fuel 
source it was eviden' the pottery was loaded in the kiln when this coal bed was hot. 


Discussion 


The oxidation band or rind seen in the bottom of all prehistoric kilns was probably produced 
during the initial primary firing when the fire was sufficiently shallow to allow the heat to pen- 
etrate and oxidize the intrior kiln surface. Subsequent primary firings seem to have little curmula- 
tive effect on this aspect of the kiln unless the kiln is totally cleaned out before lighting the 
primary fire. 


Prehistoric kilns show varying depths of primary fuel residue. Deep layers of material probably 
represent an accumulation of primary fire residues since deep layers of coals have been shown to 
be ineffective. Shallow layers could indicate newer kilns or kilns cleaned out between firings. 
Layer depth and sandstone slab condition can be used as evidence for the amount of kiln usage. 


It has been found that only the top layer (+ 6 cm) of coals is effective fuel and is crucial to well 
fired ware. Subsequent firing management determines the effectiveness of this heat source 
which can produce short duration firing temperatures in excess of | 200°C (2192 degrees F). 
Average maximum temperatures can be expected in the 800°-900°C range (1472 to 1652 degrees 
F) for 15-30 minutes during peak kiln performance. 


Setting: Shelving, Pottery and Cover Sherds 


Archeological Interpretation 

The blocky and angular sandstone slabs and cobbles in the second deepest stratigraphic layer 
were easily interpreted as pot supports, or kiln shelving (furniture) based on previous firing 
experience. Large and small pottery sherds from a variety of types of large vessels were occasion- 
ally mixed with these stones. These artifacts of the second and third deepest stratigraphic layers 
were less easily interpreted. Either they were the remains of failed vessel firings or possibly the 
remains of cover sherds. 


Expenmentation 

Previously fired, preheated and dry tabular, angular, and blocky sandstone pieces were placed on 
the coal bed created by the primary fire. This shelving supported the vessels, maintained a 
uniform height for the setting (thicker stones were placed under shallower vessels), and created 
flues which directed air to and heat from the primary fuel. The slabs and blocks of the shelving 
were spaced to allow air and heat circulation while they provided adequate support for the ves- 
sels. The sandstone also played the important role of temporarily dampening the heat of the coal 
bed, allowing the vessels to be placed into the kiln trench with some degree of comfort and safety 
(Figure 10.23). 
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Because the period of maximum heat 
was short, the pottery setting was open 
and limited to a single layer, Vessels of 
similar height were placed together. 
Bowls were inverted, projections and 
delicate rims placed toward the intenor 
of the setting, and painted portions of 
vessels were prevented from touching an- 
other vessel to avoid possible design 
transfers 


The use of cover sherds had proved ben- 
eficial in previous finings. Dry cover 
sherds were placed loosely over the ves- 
sels. These protected the pottery from 
the thermal shock of the secondary fire, 
carned some of the weight of the overiy- 
ing fuel and smothering layers, and cre- 
ated a small lid or roof over each piece 
that, to a small degree, contained the 
mini-atmosphere around the vessel. 


When complete, the top of the setting was 
at ground level. The recurring element 
of successful firings was making sure 
that the sum total of vessel height, shelv- 
ing thickness, and depth of primary fuel 
did not protrude above ground level. 
Experience was the key in knowing Figure 10.23. Paul Ermigiotti loading pottery into 
which of these factors to vary for opti- the 1994 kiln. 

mum performance 





The setting was left in place, slowly heating up until a cover sherd sizzled when touched with a 
wet finger. In the case of organically painted pottery this heating was crucial. It allowed the 
paint to slowly carbonize and alter the slip, effectively painting the pot. At this point, the 
secondary firing was started. 


Discussion 


in an archeological site, the prehistoric kiln shelving has probably moved very little from its 
position during its last use and therefore can give important clues to the nature of the kiln's final 
firing. The distance from the ‘op of the shelving to ground level may indicate relative vessel 
height (allowing for compressicn of the primary fuel layer). In plan view, internal kiln features 
such as vents and flues may be present. The density and thickness of the shelving may indicate 
firing strategies utilized to direct the air from the primary fuel or to accomodate specific firing 
conditions such as wind. Shelving condition in the amount of spalling and color is a relative 
measure of kiln reuse. The more spalling the longer the shelving was probably used. The color 
of the shelving stones, red, gray, or black, may indicate the type of firing atmosphere (gas mix- 
ture) 











Because the pottery is loaded into a hot kiln, it must be thoroughly dry. If not, physical water in 
the clay rapidly turns to steam at or near 100°C (212 degrees F) ; cracking or spalling the pottery. 
This absorbed interlayer water continues to be driven off in montmorillonites until 250°C (453 
Degrees F) (Shepard 1965) creating a large window of spalling opportunity, The common occur- 
rence of ceramic spalls in prehistoric kiln assemblages in this stratigraphic layer suggests this 
was a frequent Anasazi problem. 


Replicated and seen infrequently on prehistoric pottery are the indications of single water drop 
marks on the pottery which could well be sweat that dripped from the brow of the kilnsman 
during loa‘ling of the hot kiln. 


The relatively common width found in kilns is the comfortable working distance to the center of 
a hot bed of coals from both sides. Said differently; kilns are two-arms-length wide and long 
enough to accommodate the current load of pottery. 


Sometimes intermediate walls are seen in kilns (Brown 1991; Helm 1973). These “bag walls” 
were probably constructed to accommodate smaller loads of pottery than those for which the kiln 
was designed. Such was probably the case in SMV3982 which had been shortened 36 cm. 


My experience has shown kilns hold an average of 15 pieces of Mesa Verde style pottery per 
square meter. This number represents an estimate of typical household replacement production. 
Specialized production such as large jars or small mugs would alter this number quite a bit. 


Sherd presence or absence in kilns makes cover sherd usage problematical. Recent research 
(Swink 1995) indicates in all likelihood it was an option exercised by some. Like Feature | at 
5MV 3966 which had been robbed of construction material, lack of sherds may indicate their 
salvage and reuse in other kilns. Interestingly, a rough correlation can be made between distance 
from habitations and amount of ceramic material .ecovered from kilns: the closer the habitation 
sites the less ceramic material is recovered from the kiln. The rather isolated kilns of the Woods 
Mesa group (Fuller 1984) were rich in ceramics when compared with most of the nine Mesa 
Verde kilns which were much closer to contemporaneous habitations. 


Cover sherds are a calculated gamble. At best they are a buffer against all that can go wrong in 
a firing: breakage from thermal shock, cool drafts, falling fuel and smothering soil contact, over- 
oxidation (excessively oxygen rich atmosphere) and smothering soil smudging. Additionally they 
provide air and heat flow by preventing accumulations of coals and ash between the pots which 
would plug these valuable passageways. At worst they are an insulator between the pottery and 
the majority of the firing heat supplied by the secondary firing and prevent visual inspection of 
the pottery condition during firing. Their use today as well as prehistorically represents a bal- 
ance governed by desired results from numerous materials and variable firing techniques. 


Secondary Firing 


Archeological Interpretation 


By far the thickest layer identified stratigraphically by Brisbin was the third layer from the 
bottom of the kilns, a charcoal rich ashy soil with oxidized spalls of sandstone and ceramic 
material. The nature and amount of material combined with location could only be the residue of 
a big fire: the secondary firing. 











Experimentation 


The secondary fuel layer seems to have provided the majority of the heat for the firing and created 
a draft for further combustion of the primary fuel layer. A crib/spanner fuel arrangement proved 
necessary for avoiding preignition, to produce a relatively slow thermal rise which lengthened the 
working time. Fuel was placed quickly over the setting in such a way as to create maximum draft. 
Long leg-sized “spanners" or beams were laid across length of the kiln to provide support for a 
crib of smaller fuel that was built as high as the kiln was deep (Figure 10.24). Arm sized 
“rafters” were placed across the kiln width from spanner to kiln edge and spanner to spanner if the 
kiln size warranted. Best results were obtained by keeping a very open cribbing and using large 
fuel closest to the setting. The idea was to create maximum draft in order to raise primary fuel 
temperatures, maintain radiant heat from the secondary fuel as long as possible, and later create 
large pieces of charcoal that would burn hot due to the increased air flow around them. Juniper 
was my fuel of choice for burning hot and holding a coal. Keeping the secondary fire open, well 
drafted and hot were crucial to well-fired pottery, Limbs of all sizes, lengths, and species worked 
well above the rafters; brushy and branchy fuel contributed to the openness and draft of the 
secondary fire. Too much small fuel at this point however, was found to choke the secondary fuel 
coal bed in the later stages of the firing. During fuel loading, no fuel was allowed to come in 
contact with the primary coal bed in order to avoid premature ignition. The ultimate model was 
a very hot coal bed above (secondary) and below (primary) the pottery. This layering generated 
high heat while at the same time it limited oxidation of the pottery. 


After the fuel crib was in place, this secondary fuel was ignited at the top of the pile. Figure . 
Management of the combustion of this upper layer was crucial; it determined, to a large degree, 
the quality of the pottery in terms of both temperature and atmosphere. Wind and the internal 


draft, combined with the kilnsn.an's sense 
of desired temperature and atmosphere, 
dictated the amounts and placement of 
additional fuel. Upwind additions of fuel 
limited oxidation, downwind fuel in- 
creased oxidation and temperature. The 
need to balance these factors determined 
the duration of this stage of firing. 


Optimum temperatures were reached 
when the secondary fue! was reduced to 
an “open” bed of coals. Done correctly 
the fire was still drawing some air around 
the margins, yet limiting oxidation of the 
pottery while the primary and second- 
ary coal beds were at peak temperature: 
open enough to be hot but tight enough 
to be limiting the air flow (oxidation) to 
the pottery. Done incorrectly the fire 
could either smother itself with ash and 
small coals to never achieve sufficient 
temperatures for quality ware or be too 


Figure 10.24. Secondary fuel being laid over open: cold and oxidizing Ideally, the 


kiln by Chris Pierce and Clint Swink (1994). 
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fire drew enough air to create maximum temperature bul not enough to oxidize the pottery be 
yond the desired whiteness Success of the limited oxidation process in replicating Anasazi 
ceramics was indicated when the outer layers of the carbonaceous clay body were oxidized, 
leaving an interior carbon streak The next caperimental step was smothering 


Discussion 


The importance of draft was clear Site selection of kilas may have been greatly influenced by 
this factor Experience showed that having the prevaiiuny wind perpendicular to the kiln’s long 
side resulted ina more manageable and efficient firing By locating kilns across small drainages, 
natural ait flow was maximized 


uel availability may have been the primary factor influencing site selection, especially during 
late Pueblo Hl times As part of the experimentation, the fue! consumed in replica firings of this 
regime was measured There was an average consumption of 6.575 kg (14.49 Ib) of fuel per 
vessel, demonstrating a mayor resource drain (Karen Adams, Susanne C Edminster, Mark J 
Hovezak, personal communication 1995) The fue! preference for pinyon and juniper may have 
also influenced site selection On the other hand, fuel depletion may have influenced fuel selec. 
tion The absence of oak in the Mesa Verde kilns is curious and needs additional research, Was 
it poor firing fuel or such good fuel that it was depleted from the scene leaving only pinyon and 
juniper? The nature of the fuel is as important as type Prehistonc wood gathering tools and 
practices certainly determined the nature of the fue! entering the kiln Gathered fue! may burn 
differently from fuel processed with chain saw and ax 


During the secondary firing the oxidation rind around the upper portions of the kiln edges contin- 
ved to de velop as high temperature levels were achieved By elevating the fuel and arranging the 
largest members closest to the pottery, a moderate temperature nse during imitial stages of com- 
bustion of 15-30°C (59 to 86 degrees F) per minute was expected. Actual temperature rise 
depended on wind velocity, and type, condition, and arrangement of fuel This rapid rise in 
termperature was important because as the temperature rose the pottery began to harden By the 
time the secondary fuel cribbing collapsed, the pottery was hard enough to survive most falling 
fuel meidents. If this rise was too rapid however, spalling occured around 500° + 100°C ( 932 
degrees F to 183 degrees F.) when clay's water of crystallization is driven off (dehydration) The 
ictual temperature range of dehydration varies with clay type and rate of heating (Shepard | 956) 
Another critical temperature encountered during the secondary firing occured at 72° + 2°C 
(1061.6 degrees F.) when there 1s a volume change of 2% when the quartz constituents in clay 
change Pass 1 this temperature too quickly either msing during secondary firing or later may 
create differer,, firing temperatures in _arts of individual vessels which will cause them to crack 


Temperature measurement is not critical (or knowing when a fire 1s growing nicely or raging out 
of control Fire growth 1s governed by the amount of secondary fuel initially ignited balanced 
against later additions Expenence with wind and fuels 1s the key to success In this respect kilns 
Vm and larger fire much differently from smatiier sizes Since the intial charge of fuel 1s so large 
in bigger kilns, very rapid temperature nses can be anticipated To counteract the conflagration 
model, | prefer to light one end of kilns longer than 2 m and allow the fire to progress slowly down 
the trench, refueling as necessary Although | have no expenence with very large kilns | would 
expect firing them is a process that starts in one end and progresses along the trench 


Pottery temperatures of 800°-900°C (1472 to 1652 degrees F ) for 30-45 minutes were optimum 


it was not Necessary to Monitor temperatures to know when the firing was completed As the 
flames from the secondary fue! subsided, the pottery was at peak temperature if the fire was still 
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open The temperatures will maintain at peak until the fire collapses and smothers iteelf thus 
shutting off oxygen, or when the fuel is consumed and larger quantities of fresh air come in 
contact with the pottery, both cooling and oxidizing it Judging the condition of the pottery, 
which was invisible beneath the coals and cover sherds, was the moat important, difficull, and 
agonizing job of the kilnaman Peeking at pots is an option but once the cover sherds are removed 
the temperature of the underlying setting drops (never to return) and almost always creates some 
oxidation. This ts a pot sacrifice scenario and may or may not be indicative of the whole setting 
Results have repeatedly shown major intra-kiln firing differences in lateral and vertical separa: 
tion of just a few centimeters, clearly a trench kiln firing is a composite of many micro-firings. In 
some cases, especially at night, the glow of the pottery can be seen here and there and is the best 


indicator of good temperatures 


The secondary firing is complete when intuition and/or inspection determines the pottery has 
achieved maximum temperature with minimum or limited oxidation and is ready for smothering 


Smothering 


Archeological Interpretation 


By far the most important aspect of Brisbin's stratigraphic work was the recognition and identi- 
fication of what turned out to be the last phase of the firing sequence, the smothering. The layer 
of redeposited sterile sot! he described was the key to solving the firing puzzle It was interpreted 
as being the conclusion of the firing sequence creating an oxygen free final atmosphere for the 
pottery 


Expenmentauion 


At this point the kiln was covered with enough soil to create a thick layer of earth, smothering the 
fire and shedding any rain that might fall (Figure 10.25). The soil contained nothing that would 
create smoke which would smudge the pottery Clayey sotls with body worked best and protected 
the setting from all but the most severe cloudbursts Sandy soils were less waterproof and had a 
tendency to collapse and vent more readily If any air vents developed through the smothering 
layer as charcoal shifted they were covered immediately to avoid reignition. If vents went unde- 
tected, reignition occured and the kiln could burn for days, oxidizing the pottery This smother- 
ing layer allowed the temperature in the kiln to drop without further oxidation of the pottery and 
insured a slow temperature decent Because all of the volatile compounds in the fue! had already 
been exhausted, the smothenng did not result in smudging Because oxidation was prevented 
ships were white, organic paints were black, and carbon streaks were present in pastes 


Discussion 


Since soil was an important ingredient in the firing process, it may have also been a factor in site 
selection In some areas | have seen where a shift in the kiln location of only a few meters would 


have placed it in a soilless situation. The two kilns at site SMV 3969 and the one of a pair at 
SMV 3899 are exceptions to this idea, being built into sandstone Perhaps rock. in these cases. 
was a more valuable resource than sot! and the soi! was brought im from another location In other 


words, perhaps it was cheaper to import soil than rock 
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Premature smothering resulted in soft, under fired, dark pottery During burning of the carbon 

aceous material in the paste, the slip was amudged from within and turned black Without suff) 

cient time at peak temperatures this carbon was not oxidized The pots were soft because they 
had not been completely fired (had not matured) Smothering too late resulted in oxidized ware 

The iron present in the slip and/or painted areas turned a warm white, yellow, orange or red 
Hecause the soil layer extinguished the fire while it maintained the residual atmosphere, the net 
result of this regime was most likely a neutral airmosphere rather than oxidation of reduction 
(OAygen starved almosphere ) 


li ts appropriate at this point to discuss oxidation and reduction and their relationship to this 
firing regime. There is no better explanation of firing atrnosphere than that given by Anna O 
Shepard (Shepard 1965:216-217) 


We speak of firing atmosphere as being oxidizing of reducing When there isa 
good draft affording an excess of oxygen over that required to burn the fuel, the 
atmosphere will be oxidizing, which means that, given the requisite temperature 
range, carbonaceous matter in the paste or soot on the vessel surface will burn 
out, then after removal of carbon, which has a stronger affinity for oxygen than 
does iron, the iron oxides will be brought to their highest state of oxidation If, 
on the other hand, there is insufficient oxygen for complete combustion of the 
fuel, and reducing gases (carbon monoxide, hydrogen, hydrocarbons) that rob 
other substances of oxygen are present, carbonaceous matter in the paste will 
remain unburned, and at certain temperatures, iron oxides will be reduced to a 
lower state and their color effect will be gray instead of red. The reactions in 
either an oxidizing of a reducing atmosphere will be more or less intense, de- 
pending on the composition of the gases, the relative volume of the active gases. 
the temperature, and the period of reaction When firing atmosphere is fully 
controlled, it can also be made neutral, neither yrelding nor taking oxygen In 
open firing there is always a mixture of gases, only by rare chance and then 
rnomentanly would the reducing gases for ved in the burning of the fuel be fully 
oxidized, leaving no excess oxygen it, .he process Nevertheless, there may be 
conditions in which there is little exchange of oxygen between the atmosphere 
and the constituents of the pottery because there 1s only a slight excess of oxygen 
and neutral conditions are 
approached or temperatures 
are too low for oxidation to 


occur (Shepard: 216-217) 


The use of a smothering layer of soi! 


suggested by the stratigraphy of ex. 
cavated Anasazi kilns seems to pro- 
vide a prehistonc example of a unique 
firing regime which produced un- 
usual and distinctive cerarmcs This 
uniqueness, to a large degree, is at- 
tributable to the effect of the atmo- 
sphere created after the smothering 


It 1s clearly not a reducing atmosphere 





Figure 10.25. Joe! Brisbin smothering kiln with dirt after 
the secondary firing was complete (1994). 
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because of insufficient temperatures and 
the fact that oxidized ware entering the 
smothering phase comes out unchanged 
lt is certainly not an oxidizing aimo 
sphere since ho OAYBOn Whatscever is 
available after it is consumed by the 
coals lt would seem then that Anasaz) 
potters intentionally created conditions 
that not by “rare chance’, produced a 
neutral atmosphere Additional measure 
ment and research is needed before this 
firing regime can be truly characterized 


The calcined bone fragments recovered 
from the Mesa Verde kilns may be an 
atrnospheric control mechanism. Died 
bone burns without smoke thus generat 

ing reduction gases without the carbon 

It is conceivable that the bor os were 
added at a crucial point to aid reduction 
Given the small quantity recovered it 
seems at first unlikely but certainly not 
impossible, research continues along 
these lines 


Opening the Kiln 





Archeological Interpretation 


The mixing of the smothernng soi! and secondary firing residue as frequently noted by Brisbin 
would indicate that prehistorcally pots were simply pulled from the setting rather than exca- 
vated That all the kilns found to date have had the smothering layer intact (although misinter- 
preted), indicates kilns were not excavated for pottery removal. It seems unlikely that all kilns 
v ould have been back filled given the universal human propensity for avowding completely un- 
necessary tasks 


Experimentation 


If rexgnition did not occur, a 2 m kiln cooled relatively rapidly and was ready to open im 18 to 24 
hours. bigger kilns took longer The temperature was low enough to remove pots when a finger 
could be inserted through the soil and could touch a cover sherd comfortably Pots were removed 
by simply reaching through the overburden, locating a pot and pulling « out (Figure 10.26) 
Everything was then left in place for the next firing, esther to be reused or discarded at that time 








Discussion 


Much can be learned from carefully excavating a replica firing and conducting a postmortem of 
the event | strongly suggest unwrapping the kiln slowly not only to savor the event bul to glean 
as much information as possible, plus on the practical side much of the material can be recycled 


The sot! layer can be removed and set aside for the next firing, and unconsumed charcoal of the 
secondary fuel layer can be saved to contribute to the primary fuel of future firings Cover sherds 
are removed to expose the pots which are in turn removed Kiln shelving can be left in place until 
the kiln is used again, at which time the stones are removed and set to the edges of the trench for 
warming and drying If the potter roots through the setting rather than removing the soil layer, 
small pots can easily be overlooked in emptying the kiln which may still be hot enough to affect 
the search One excavated kiln in the Woods Mesa group contained two mugs which may have 
been overlooked during unloading (Bradley 1982) This type of unloading will mix the upper two 
layers to a certain extent a characteristic which was frequently seen in the stratigraphy of the 
Mensa Verde kilns 


Depending upon when the kiln is opened, the presence of a few live coals and the renewed air 
supply can cause reignition To the extent that the earth layer has been removed, both the primary 
and secondary fuel charcoal can burn completely to ash 


Social and Season Implications 


Authentic replication affords accurate measurement The measurement in human effort required 
to fire pottery in a trench kiln is enormous, reflecting the high cost of pottery production and 
measuring its value Only 6.6 kg of fuel per vesse! does not sound like much until seen en masse 
ata 4m kiln firing The fuel amount alone represents so many man hours that a group effort is 
implied A group effort is also implied for transporting greenware (unfired pottery) to the kiln 
site from the habitation, presumably the place of manufacture since it must be stored out of the 
weather until itis fired The replication of greenware transportation in similar terrain has shown 
this to be difficult, The best method has proven to be one person carefully carrying one or two 
preces No satisfactory burden basket-type large loads have been tested successfully yet My 
soctal mode! employs people carrying pottery, gathering fuel, stones and sotl, and celebrating the 
importance of the event before. during, and after the firing 


Because greenware is highly susceptible to rain darmnage and dry greenware has been proven to be 
critical to firing success, a long hot, dry weather window is needed for firing. In the Four Corners 
area such weather is predictable and dependable on the summer solstice Anasazi calendars 
repeatedly show the summer solstice-—an important day, perhaps for their potters 


C onchuston 


The four stage experimental firing regime described reproduces a number of characteristics of 
the prehistonc trench kilns excavated by Brisbin in Mesa Verde National Park for the Mesa Verde 
Waterline Replacement Project Phase II] The primary coal bed provides the large amount of 
charcoal that lies under the kiln shelving and any vessels or vessel fragments left in the kiln. The 
secondary fuel provides the charcoal and ash that overlies the kiln shelving The high heat of 
both firing stages oxidizes the kiln shelving and lining stones, and the subsequent smothering and 
ultumate abandonment of the kiln with charcoal mm place blackens the stone surfaces. duplicating 














the Mesa Verde examples where the stones were black on their surfaces but showed oxidation 
when broken to reveal their cross section. The smothering soil provides the stratigraphic layer of 
sterile soil which ts then intermixed with the secondary firing residue during ualoading. 


The range of pottery produced in these trench kiln firings has matched the archaeological record. 
The failures resembled closely the residual “waster” ceramics found in some kilns, the best 
pieces rival exquisite museum specimens The variables involved in open kiln firings are tremen- 
dous. This regime is a basn strategy that requires experience in order to be adjusted to fit 
specific clays, paints, fuels, and weather, More importantly it requires further experimentation. 
Buried long ago in remote areas, Anasazi potiery kilns are a recent arrival on the Southwestern 
archeological scene and are now opening a broad field of knowledge and understanding. 


The major emphasis of this chapter has been the de- 
scription and interpretation of the nine prehistoric pot- 
tery firing kilns at seven archaeological sites 
(SMV3899, 5MV3966, 5MV3967, 5MV 3969, 
SMV 9972, SMV 3945, SMV3982) which were exca- 
vated on Chapin Mesa as a result of mitigation work 
associated with the Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement 
Project Phase II]. Characteristics of these pottery fir- 
ing kilns including kiln morphology, the firing regime. 
type of fuel used, and the social implications of the 
spatial positioning away from the habitations and near 
the edge of the mesa were discussed. 


Kiln Morphology 


Morphologically the kilns excavated at Mesa Verde 
National Park were typical of most kilns thus far ex- 
cavated in the northern San Juan Region They were 
simply trenches excavated into the substrate and in most 
cases lined around thei edges by unmortared vertical 
sandstone slabs Another almost ubiquitous aspect of 
the kilns was a layer of honzontally placed sandstone 
slabs placed across the interior of the features near, 
but not on, the floor. These portable stones are re- 
ferred to as kiln furniture, and were used as platforms 
for the pottery to be fired 


A perceived outcome from the excavation of these kilns 
was that stylistic changes in kiln morphology, through 
time, would be apparent when compared with other 
excavated examples. All but one of the previously 
reported kilns had been affiliated with the Pueblo III 
penod Unfortunately the general morphological kiln 
traits from the Pueblo | period through the Pueblo II! 
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do not show any meaningful variation. One possible 
difference is the shelf found at one end of many of the 
Pueblo I] kilns. This feature was not reported from 
any kilns earlier than that period. More data is needed 
before any definitive statements will be possible con- 


cerning temporally sensitive morphological kiln traits. 


Kiln Stratigraphy and Firing Regime 

The stratigraphy noted in the Mesa Verde kilns was 
the key to unlocking the prehistoric firing regime. The 
validity to the stratigraphic interpretations has been 
amply demonsu. ‘ed by numerous replication firings 
using the four stage firing regime demonstrated by this 
stratigraphy. The lowermost layer represents the ini- 
tial firing of fuel which preheats the kiln and drives off 
any residual moisture. The bed of coals left over from 
the primary firing also supplies additional heat during 
the secondary firing. The two heat sources combined 
create the 800 to 900 degree centigrade temperatures 
necessary for a successful firing. This extreme tem- 
perature must be sustained for between 15 to 30 min- 
utes for a firing to be successful. 


The next step after the primary fuel has burned down 
to a bed of flameless coals is the placement of the kiln 
furniture and on top of these stones, the greenware 
vessels Whether the application of cover sherds around 
and over the greenware at this time is necessary or not 
is still an Open question. Most replicators as well as 
the author agree that they are. After the setting of kiln 
furniture, unfired pottery vessels and cover sherds the 
third step ts implemented. This step ts the placement 
of the secondary fuel. The best results for this process 
have been gained by crossing the kiln with large preces 





of fuel called spanners, The interstices between the 
spanners are closed using smaller pieces of fuel until a 
pile of loosely cribbed fuel is produced that is as high 
as the kiln is deep. Finally this fuel is ignited from the 
top and allowed to burn down to a layer of ash and 
coals which completely cover the pottery. It is the con- 
trol of this secondary firing which determines, more 
than any other factor, the final success or failure of the 
firing. The final step to the process is covering the 
entire kiln with a fairly deep lens of clean earti, _.5 to 
20 em deep). If all goes well then in 18 to 24 hours the 
internal temperature will have cooled to a point where 
the pottery can be comfortably removed. 


Kiln Fuel 


The fuel preference noted for the Mesa Verde kilns 
was without a doubt pinyon/juniper wood. The ques- 
tion of fuel preference was one of the prime research 
questions from the very beginning of our excavations. 
This study puts to rest once and for all the many specu- 
lative reasons posed for the isolated nature of the kilns 
away from the habitation sites. One of the reasons 
proposed was that the good fuels in and around the 
habitation sites had been depleted thus the kilns were 
moved out to more marginal lands where bushier fuel 
could be found in abundance. Only traces of brushy 
species were found in our kilns while the preponder- 
ance of fuel in all cultural levels was pinyon/juniper. 


Kiln Chronology 


With one exception, the nine kilns excavated at Mesa 
Verde National Park for the Mesa Verde Waterline 
Replacement Project Phase II] were the earliest kilns 
yet excavated in the Mesa Verde Region. The excep- 
tion is a kiln excavated by La Plata Archaeology in 
1984 which dated to the Pueblo I Period. Other kilns 
excavated and reported al! date to the Pueblo III pe- 
riod. The Mesa Verde kilns, dated by ceramic typo- 
logical cross dating and tree-ring dates all fall into the 
Pueblo II time frame and date between A.D. 900 and 
1100 


Material Culture in Kilns 


Material culture found within the Mesa Verde kilns 
was sparse. Ceramic sherds, and in one case, two min- 
iature ladles completed the inventory. The ceramics 


which were found were either highly fragmented, 
burned and warped, oxidized or as in most cases all of 
the above. These sherds were from different vessels 
and vessel forms and may represent reused cover sherds 
rather than whole pieces broken during the firing. 


Faunal Remains in Kiln Deposits 


The highly ground bone fragments recovered from the 
secondary firing stratum in most of the kilns seems to 
be the result of patierned behavior, however the rea- 
son for the introduction of this bone into the secondary 
firing remains a mystery. 


Kiln Size and Associated Social Organization 


Three size categories were defined for the Chapin Mesa 
kilns. In general these were small, medium, and large. 
Two different scenarios were presented to account for 
these different size grades. The first suggested that 
the kilns were used and owned by individual house- 
hold groups and were used by these people for making 
replacement pottery for themselves. The second sce- 
nario and the one which seems to have the greatest 
validity is that the kilns were built, used, and main- 
tained by entire communities. The different size cat- 
egorizes could then represent kilns used for everyday 
domestic manufacture as well as kilns used to create a 
surplus for either intra- or extra-community trade. The 
length and width of the kilns proved to be the most 
fluid characteristics especially in regards to length. The 
width of the kilns compares favorably with an 
individual's arm length from one edge to the center 
regardless of the length of the feature. Therefore, the 
length of a kiln probably reflects its intended purpose 
in the mind of the builder(s), whereas the width is pre- 
scribed by common sense. The depth of kilns on the 
other hand, seems to be patterned behavior and relates 
to the technical aspects of proper firing procedure. 
Once the kiln furniture is in place on top of the pri- 
mary fuel layer the average 40 cm depth of a kiln has 
been reduced to a 25 cm band. This band extends 
from the top of the kiln furniture to the top of the slab 
lining. For the best results all of the pottery to be fired 
must fall within this 25 cm zone. Experimental firings 
have shown tha! pottery extending above the tops of 
the lining slabs invariably comes out poorly. 











Kiln Locations 


The final aspect of kilns to be summarized concerns 
their spatial positioning on the landscape. The rea- 
sons for this were both technical and social. The tech- 
nical reasons had to do with utilizing the predictable 
up and down canyon winds created by the sun's ef- 
fects on the earth. The orientation of the kilns across 
shallow drainages and perpendicular to them were all 
practical methods for increasing oxygen flow across 
the kiln. This increased oxygen flow in turn would 
help achieve the high temperatures needed for a suc- 
cessful firing. The social hypothesis suggests that the 
kilns come in loosely organized clusters and that these 
clusters are communal property rather than owned by 
individual households or household groups. It was 
argued that pottery firing, as an intra community event 
has many advantages over firings being performed by 
smaller social groups. A pottery firing is an excellent 
medium for social interaction and integration if the 
replica firings | have attended are any example. Kiln 
firings just by their very nature consume vast quanti- 
ties of wood. The procurement of that wood is labor 
intensive, and would be a major effort for a single fam- 
ily or even two families. On the other hand if kiln 
firings were a communal event then the participan’: , 
as part of their participatory duties, could be required 
to supply a certain volume which would be acquired in 
areas away from the kiln sites. A practice such as this 
would greatly alleviate the impact to fuel sources near 
the kilns themselves. This social scenario is fits well 
with the type of social framework which exists among 
the Pueblo peoples today. 
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CHAPTER ll 


MESA VERDE WATERLINE 
REPLACEMENT PROJEC 1 PHASE Il 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Mesa Verde Waterline Replacement Project Phase 
II], 1992-1997, provided an opportunity to investigate 
human land use and settlement patterns through time 
in the Colorado Plateau region of southwest Colorado. 
A total of 43 ha was surveyed for cultural resources 
along the 63 km route of the waterline across three 
different ecological zones: lower montane foothill, nver 
valley floor, and mesa top. A total of 47 sites was 
discovered during the construction of the waterline re. 
placement and effects of construction work were miti- 
gated on 30 sites by testing and excavation. Overall 
the cultural resources discovered ranged in time from 
the late Archaic Period (ca, 1000 B.C.-300 B.C.) 
through the Anasazi occupation (A.D. |-1 300) through 
the Euro-American historic period (A.D. 1600-1950). 
The sites reflected a wide range of land use including 
small campsite fire pits, pottery firing kilns, mountain 
resource procurement sites, prehistoric horticultural 
habitation sites, histonc homesteads, trails, historic 
railroads, and federal park development 


One of the most significant contributions to our un- 
derstanding of the past was through the excavation and 
analysis of nine Anasazi pottery firing kilns at seven 
sites on Chapin Mesa within Mesa Verde National Park. 
The kilns were the first Pueblo Il trench kilns exca- 
vated in the Mesa Verde Region. The stratigraphic 
deposits indicated a four stage firing process for 
Anasazi pottery and the fuel used in the firing was 
identified as primarily pinyon and juniper. 


Water has always been a limiting factor for human 
survival on the Colorado Plateau. In Mesa Verde Na- 
tonal Park providing water for Park administration 
and visitor needs has been a serious concern since 1906 
when the Park was established. Park personne! de- 
vised various strategies to provide water: building large 
collecting basins, drilling deep water wells, and finally 
constructing the 63 km water pipeline from the West 
Mancos River. The Mesa Verde Waterline Replace- 
ment Project Phase IT] included replacement of pipe- 
line sections in Mesa Verde National Park in Morefield 
Campground, Far View, the Park Entrance, and on 
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Chapin Mesa. Additional sections of the waterline were 
replaced north and west of the North Escarpment of 
Mesa Verde in the Montezuma Valley and in the area 
of Chicken Creek north of Mancos, Colorado. 


Historic studies associated with the project included 
attention to the relevant historic contexts for south- 
west Colorado: Spanish Exploration, Fur Trade and 
American Exploration, the Early Gold Rush, the Rail- 
roads, Ranching, Farming, Water, and Irrigation, Fed- 
eral Activity (Development of Mesa Verde National 
Park); The Establishment of Early NPS Administra- 
tive Facilities in Mesa Verde National Park 1921-1931, 
Depression Era Development at Mesa Verde National 
Park 1931-1942. Effects to seven historic districts 
identified in Mesa Verde National Park were mitigated: 
5MT9790 (Mesa Verde Administrative District), 
5MV3938 and 5MV3939 (Civilian Conservation 
Corps Campground) , 5MV3941 (Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps Campground), SMV 3990 (Utility Area), 
5MV3991 (Residential Aiea), “MV 3992 (Navajo 


Hogan Area). 


The project area was divided conceptually into the 
Mancos Segment, the Montezuma Valley Segment, and 
the Mesa Verde Segment. Elevations from east to west 
ranged from 2524 m at the West Mancos River down 
into the Mancos and Montezuma Valleys (1921 m), 
up and over the North Rim of Mesa Verde (2462 m), 
and on to Chapin Mesa (2157 m). Native floral and 
faunal resources were available in the region includ- 
ing large and small mammals, seeds, berries, roots, 
and medicinal plants for food and fiber. Local lithic 
and clay resources were available for the making of 
stone tools and pottery. The climate was marginal for 
dryland farming in that a slight change could have a 
great effect on human populations. 


In the Mancos Segment lower montane foothill region, 
12 sites were discovered and effects to five sites were 
mitigated. It appears that in the Mancos Segment the 
settlement pattern was one of prehistoric procurement 
sites in the uplands and historic homesteads. The Rio 
Grande Southern Railroad, a major transportation link, 
crossed the area. 


In the Montezuma Valley Segment, valley floor area, 
20 sites were discovered and effects to 12 sites were 
mitigated. Of these, SMT10594, a transitional 
Basketmaker II]-Pueblo |, site was totally excavated. 





There was sparse occupation by Archaic and 
Basketmaker II populations with an increase in site 
density by Basketmaker II]-Pueblo I]. It appears that 
known Pueblo III sites were confined to the base of the 
north escarpment of Mesa Verde. Historic sites in- 
cluded homesteads, camps, and trails through the val- 
ley and over the north escarpment to Mesa Verde. 


In Mesa Verde National Park, on the mesa top, 15 sites 
were discovered and effects to 13 others were miti- 
gated. New discoveries of Archaic and Basketmaker 
I] procurement sites in the Park Entrance area deep- 
ened our knowledge of prehistory. Basketmaker III 
sites are located toward the interior of the mesa and 
along the ridge lines where deep soil is present. Popu- 
lation expansion is evident in Pueblo | times with loca- 
tions in the same good farming areas. There is an even 
greater expansion of population evident in the Pueblo 
I] time period with sites tending to be more clustered 
in the southern end of the Park where the mesa top is 
broader. Prehistoric pottery firing kilns of the Pueblo 
I] time period were also found on the mesa top. Pueblo 
I] sites also cluster in an around Morefield Camp- 
ground. Pueblo III sites reflect a locational shift in 
settlement pattern from the mesa tops to the alcoves, 
talus slopes and mesa edges. Historic sites in the Park 
reflect not only Park development and construction 
using contract labor but also early homesteading in 
the Park area. 


In general, human land use in the Mesa Verde Water- 
line Replacement Project study area changed over time 
from hunting and gathering of wild natural resources, 
to prehistonc horticulture, to historic farming, ranch- 
ing. and mining; to recreation and preservation of natu- 
ral and cultural resources. 
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058 x Very 5-25% Alluvium, Mx. PIPO 2165- 38-51 80- 

Fughes( 50% )- deep Uplands Eolian, SS, QUGA 2591 100 Grazing 

herm( 35%) 1544 Terraces Colluvium, Sh 

Complex Hillsides Residuum 

pO TerNTV Venn 
AW Miscellaneous Annual Weeds MG Poa fendicnana Muttongrass 
GUSA  Guilierrezia sarothrac Snakeweed AMAL Amelanchier alnifolia Serviceberry 
ARTR  Aremesia tridentata Big sagebrush PIPO _— Pinus ponderosa Ponderosa Pine 
BRTE Bromus teciorum Cheatgrass" IG Kocleria cristata Junegrass 
ORHY QOryzopsis hymenoides Indian rice grass ALSA  Puccinellia sp, Alkali sacaton 
JUOS — Juniperus osteosperma Utah juniper CESP Cercocarpus spp. Mountain mohaogany 
PIED Pinus edulus Pinyon pine MIGR Mixed Grasses 
AGSM _ Agropyron smithii Western wheatgrass GALL  Hilaria jamesii Galleta 
ERRA  Epigonum sracemosum Pinyon buck wheat BG Poa sp. Bluegrass 
QUGA Quercus gambelii Gambel oak BGR Bouicloua gracilis Blue Grama 
SIHY — Sitaniion hystrix Squirreltail PSME  Pseudotsuga menziesii Douglas Fir 
SA”? Sarcobaius spp. Greasewood FEAZ Festuca arizonica Arizona Fescue 
CHNA  Chrysothamous nauscosus Rubber rabitbrush MMLY Muhienbergia montana Mountain muhly 
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Appendix B 
Cultural Resource Data Base of Archeological Sites 
Previously Recorded within the Survey Area 


Table B.1, Cultural Resources Previously Recorded within the Mancos Segment 








Site Number Elevation, m (ft) Cultural Affiliation Site Type Site Function 
S5MT4035 2170 (7120) Historic 1890-1899 Railroad Railroad Bed 
SMT4811 2201 (7220) Pueblo Il Lithic/Ceramic Open Camp 

Scatter 
S5MT6044 2170 (7120) indeterminate Isolated Find | Flaked Lithic Debitage 
5MT9736 2085 (6840) Historic 1930-1939 Homestead Farming 
5MT9737 2097 (6880) Anasazi Lithic/Ceramic Open Camp 

Scatter 
5MT9738 2109 (6920) Pueblo II-III Isolated Find 2 Lithic Axes 
5MT9739 2109 (6920) Anasazi Isolated Find Axe, Hammerstone, Core 
5MT9740 2115 (6940) Anasazi Isolated Find 2 Minos 
5MT10969 2183 (7160) Historic 1910-1930 Homestead Farming 
5MT10970 2049 (6720) Prehistoric Lithic Scatter Open Camp 
5MT11028 2073 (6800) Prehistoric Isolated Find Retouched Flake 
5MT1 1029 2085 (6940) Prehistoric Isolated Find Uulized Flake 
SMT11030 2085 (6840) Euro-American Isolated Find Dump 
SMT11031 2097 (6880) Prehistoric Isolated Find Utilized Chopper 
S5MT11032+ 2110 (6920) Prehistoric Isolated Find Retouched Flake 
5MT11033 2122 (6960) Prehistoric Isolated Find 2 Flakes 
5MT11034* 2159 (7080) Prehistoric Isolated Find | Projectile Point 
5MT11035* 2159 (7080) Prehistoric Isolated Find Flale 
SMT! 1036* 2171 (7120) Prehistoric Isolated Find 2 Cores 
SMT110377 2171 (7129) Prehistoric Isolated Find Mano, Flake 
SMT11038 2097 (6880) Prehistoric Isolated Find Flake 
SMT11039 2159 (7080) Prehistoric Isolated Find Mano, Biface 
SMT1 1040 2049 (6720) Prehistoric Isolated Find Core 
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Table B.1 (oom) 

——— —_— — 
Site Number Hievation, m (ft) Cultural Affiliation Site Type Site Function 
SMT1 1042 2046 (6710) Prehistoric leolated Pind 2 Flakes 
SMT1 1043 2049 (6720) Prehistoric leolated Find Retouched Flake 
SM71 1044 2049 (6720) Prehistoric Isolated Find Core, Flake 
SMT/ 1045 2046 (6710) Prehistoric leolated Pind Mano 
SMT1 1046 2061 (6760) Prehistoric Isolated Pind Battered Cobble 
SMTI 104. 2049 (6720) Prehistoric Isolated Find Plake 
SMT11049 2046 (6710) Prehistoric Isolated Find Core Fragment 
SMT11428 2146 (7040) Prehistoric Isolated Find 2-hand Mano 
SMT11429 2159 (7080) Prehistoric Isolated Pind |-hand Mano Fragment 
SMT11490 2174 (7190) Basketraker HV lsolated Find Plain Grayware Sherd 

Puebo | 

Total Sitese 33 





+ = iwolated find SMT11032 was rerecorded as SMT11793 because it was found in a different location 
* = isolated find that became a part of site SMT11732 
* = wolated find that became a part of site SMT11797 
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Table B 2 Cultural Resources Previously Recorded for the Montezuma Valley Segment 




















e—_e-- ————— 
Cultural 
Site Number Elevation, m(ft) Affiliation Site Type Site Function 
5MT1926 2012 (6600) Pueblo I Rubble Mound Habitation 
SMT1927 2024 (6640) Pueblo Hl Rubble Mound Habitation 
SMT1928 2024 (6640) Pueblo 1-11 Rubble Mound Habitation 
SMT1929 2049 (6720) Pueblo 1-10 Rubble Mound. Habitation 
Madden 
SMTI9N” 2037 (6680) Pueblo I Rubble Mound Habitation 
SMT196! 2061 (6760) Pueblo HIN Rubble Mound. Kiva Habitation 
Madden 
5MT1962 2061 (6760) Pueblo I Kiva Habitation 
5MT1967 2110 (68RD) Pueblo I-11 Rubble Mound, Kiva Habitation 
Madden 
SMT1968 2098 (6880) Pueblo I Rubble Mound Habitation 
5MT1969 2085 (6840) Pueblo 1-11 Rubble Mound. Kiva Habitation 
SMT1972 1963 (6440) Pueblo 1-1 Roomblock Habitation 
5MT3719 2024 (6840) Prehistoric Isolated Find Projectile Point 
5M T4697 2037 (6680) Basketmaker II. Artifact Scatter Camp 
Pueblo | 
SMT$5247 2146 (7040) Anasas) Isolated Find Ceramics 
SMTS5248 ?' 10 (6920) Anasazi Isolated Find Ceramics 
SMTS929 2110 (6920) Anasazi Isolated Find Ceramics 
SMTS68B I 2061 (6760) Historic Log House, Trash Homestead. 
Scatter Brewery 
5MT7277 2037 (6680) Historic 1930-99 Tent Platform, Trash Camp 
Scatter 
SMT8339 1988 (6520) Historic Camp Camp 
SMT8340 1988 (6520) Prehistoric Isolated Find Lith Debitage 
SMT834) 19RR (6520) indeterminate Isolated Find Indeterminate 
SMT# 342 19RR (6520) Indeterminate Isolated Find Indeterminate 
SMTR343 19RR (6520) Basketmaker II]. Isolated Find Ceramics 
Pueblo Il 
B.3 











Table 8.2. (con) 
Cultural 
Site Number Blevation,m(f) = Affiliation Site Type Site Function 
SMTRIM 198K (6520) Indeterminate leolated Pind Indeterminate 
SMTHMS 198K (6520) Pueblo 1-1 leolated Pind Ceramics 
SMTRM6 1 ORR (6520) Indeterminate leolated Pind Indeterminate 
SMT#M?7 198K (6520) Indeterminate leolated Pind Indeterminate 
SMT#348 2095 (6870) Prehistoric Isolated Find Lith: Debitage 
SMT#M9 2098 (6880) Prehistoric Isolated Find Lite Debitage 
SMT#ISO 2061 (6760) Prehistoric Isolated Find Lithn debitage 
SMT#45! 2049 (6720) Anasazi Isolated Find Ceramics 
SMT#352 19BR (6520) Anasazi Isolated Pind Lith, Debitage 
SM TRO04 2021 (6630) Pueblo I Rubble Mound. Kiva Habitation 
SMT#925 1905 (6250) Anasazi Isolated Find Projectile Pownt 
SMT#924 1909 (6260) Pucblo I Vertical Slab, Artifact Seasonal 
Scatter Habitation 
SMT#925 1902 (6240) Basketmaker III Burned Rock. and Habitation 
Pueblo | Artfact Scatter 
SMT9I04 1905(6250) Basketmaker II! Lithic, Ceramic Habitation 
Pueblo | Scatter 
SMT9IO0S 1905 (6250) Basketmaker II! Rubble }.found. Habitation 
Pueblo | Putstructure, Midden 
SMT9106 1905 (6250) Basketrnaker II] Rubble Mound Habitation 
Puebdio | 
SMT9107 1905 (6250) Basketmaker II] Rubble Mound Habitation 
Pueblo | 
SMT9IOR 1904 (6245) Pueblo 1-1] Rubble Mound. Habitation 
Midden 
§MT9747 2061 (6760) Pueblo 1-10 Rubble Mound Habitation 
SMT9748 2085 (6840) Pueblo Il 2 Rubble Mourns Habitation 
SMT9RIS 2061 (6760) Pueblo I Rubble Mound. Kiva Habitation 
SMT1I0478 2058 (6750) Pueblo fl Rubble Mound. Kiva. Habitation 
Madden 
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Table 8.2. (cont) 
Cultural 
Site Number Elevation, m (ft) Affiliation Site Type Site Function 
SMTI0479 2061 (6760) Pueblo I-10 Rubble Mound, Kiva Habitation 
Miudden 
SMT10480 2060 (6758) Pueblo I Rubble Mound Habitation 
SMT1048) 2059 (6755) Late Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Kiva Habitation 
Madden 
SMT10482 2076 (6810) Pueblo I Rubble Mound Habitation 
SMTI0483 2076 (6810) Pueblo 1-11 Rubble Mound. 2 Habitation 
Kivas 
SMT10484 2085 (6840) Pueblo U-11 Rubble Mound, Kiva Habitation 
SMTI0485 2050 (6725) Pueblo 11-10 rubble Field House 
SMTI0486 205% (6740) Pueblo 11-10 Isolated Find Side - notched 
Projectile Point 
SMT10487 2030 (6660) Anasazi Isolated Find Hearth 
SMT10488 2061 (6760) Pueblo 1-10 Rubble Mound. Kiva Habitation 
SMTI0489 2076 (6810) Pueblo H-I0 2 Rubble Mounds. Habitation 
Kiva 
SMT1I0490 2091 (6860) Puebdio II Rubble Mound, Kiva. Habitation 
Midden 
SMT1I0594 2070 (6970) Basketmaker III. Rubble Mound. Habitation 
Pueblo | Midden. Hearths 
SMT10595 2094 (6870) Pueblo Il Rubble Mound. Habitation 
Madden 
5MT10596 2021 (6630) Anasazi Isolated Find Ceramics 
5MT10597 2000 (6560) Pueblo I Lithic, Ceramic, 5 Habitation 
Burned Rock Clusters 
SMT10S98 2067 (6780) Basketmaker II). Lithic, Ceramic. Habitation 
Pueblo | Rubble Scatter 
SMT10600 2000 (6560) Pueblo Il and Rubble Mound. Great Ceremomal and 
Historic 1900-35 Kiva and Sheep Camp Ranching 
SMTIORO! 2037 (6680) Puebdio Ill Isolated Find 3 Ceramics, | 
Lithic Debitage 
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Table 8.2. (cont) 
Cultural 
Site Number Elevation, m (ft) = Affiliation Site Type Site Function 
SMT 10802 1987 (6520) Hasketmaker III Isolated Pind 2 Plain Grayware 
Pueblo | 
SMTIOROS 1963 (6440) Basketmaker Il leolated Find | Plain Grayware, 
Pueblo | | Tehamalhia 
SMT IORO4 1927 (6320) Basketmaker Il leolated Pind 5 Plain Grayware 
Pueblo | 
SMT1IOBOS 1921 (6300) Basketmake; Il leolated Find | Plain Grayware 
Pueblo | 
SMT1IORO6 1921 (6300) Basketrnaker II] Isolated Pind | Chapin Black 
on- white Bow! 
Sherd 
SMT1IO0807 1915 (6280) Basketrnaker II! Isolated find 2 Plain Grayware 
Pueblo | 
SMTIOROR 1915 (6280) Basketmaker II! Isolated Find | Grayware 
Pueblo | 
SMTIORO9 2012 (6600) Pueblo I Isolated Find 5 Ceramic, 2 
Lithic Debitage 
SMTIORIO 2165 (7100) Basketrnaker II! Isolated Find 4 Ceramics 
Puebio | 
SMTIOBI1 2037 (6680) Pueblo 1-10 Lithic and Ceramic Lamuted Activity 
Scatter Loc 
SMT10812 2000 (6560) Basketmaker II! Rubble Mound. Habitation 
Pueblo | Artifact Scatter 
SMTIO813 1979 (6490) Early Pueblo Il Sandstone Freld House 
Concentration 
SMTIOBI4 1970 (6460) Basketrnaker [Il 2 Pitstructures. Habitation 
Artifact Scatter 
SMTIORIS 1921 (6300) Basketmaker II] Lithic and Ceramuc Habitation 
Scatter 
SMTIORIG 2021 (6630) Rasketmaker IIland Rooms and Burned Habitation and 
Historic Sandstone Historic Corral 
SMTIORI7 1976 (6480) Basketmaker II] 2 Rubble Mounds. 2 Habitation 
Pitstructures, Artifact 
Scatter 
B-6 
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Table B.2. (cont) 
—_—__—_— ———— 
Cultural 
Site Number Elevation, m(ft) = Affiliation Site Type Site Function 
SMTIO818 1915 (6280) Basketmaker III Sandstone Slabs, Habitation 
Pithouse, Midden 
SMTIOBRI9 1915 (6280) Pueblo I Rubble Mound. Habitation 
Artifact scatter 
SMT108 44 1997 (6550) Basketrmaker III Lithic, Ceramic Habitation 
Sandstone Scatter 
SMT IOR6R 1985 (6510) Basketmaker III Ceramic and Possible Kiln 
Pueblo | Sandstone scatter 
SMT11324 2061 (6760) Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Kiva Habitation 
5MT11325 2064 (6770) Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Slab Habitation 
Feature 
5MT11326 2070 (6790) Pueblo I-11 Rubble Mound, Kiva, —_ Habitation 
Midden 
SMT11327 2058 (6750) Pueblo I Roompblock, Midden Habitation 
SMT11328 2079 (6820) Pueblo I-11 Rubble Mound, Kiva, | abiation 
Midden 
SMT11329 2091 (6860) Pueblo I Rubble Mound. Kiva Habitation 
SMT11451 2025 (6643) Basketrnaker II]. Rubble Mound. Habitation 
Pueblo | Depression, Midden 
5MT11452 2021 (6630) Pueblo Il Rubble Mound Habitation 
SMT11453 2026 (6645) Historic 1900-1917 Homestead Farming. 
Ranching 
5SMT11454 2049 (6720) Pueblo | Rubble Mound. Habitation 
Madden 
5MT11455 2055 (6740) Historic 1920-1970 Tent Frame, Corral, Camp 
Trash Scatter 
SMT11560 2037 (6680) Prohisoric isolated Find 2 Lithic Debitage. 
| Scraper 
SMT11561 2050 (6275) Pueblo Il isolated Find 10 Ceramics 
SMT11562 2050 (6275 Prehistoric Isolated Find 2 Lithic Debitage 
SMT11563 2030 (6660) Historic 1917-29 Homestead Farming. 
Ranching 


Table 8.2. (cont.) 








Cultural 
Site Number Elevation, m(ft) — Affiliation Site Type Site Function 
SMT11564 20.90 (6660) Prehistoric leolated Find 1 Lithice Debitage 
SMT11565 1966 (6450) Pueblo II Rubble Mound Habitation 
SMT11566 2000 (6560) Pueblo |-1 Lithic, Ceramic Habitation 
Scatter 
SMT11567 1977 (6485) Anasazi Isolated Find | Plain Grayware 
SMT11568 1927 (6320) Historic 1870-1934 Homestead Farming, 
Ranching 
SMT11569 1970 (6460) Pueblo 1-1 and Rubble Mound Habitation and 
Recent Sheep Camp 
SMT1 1660 2037 (6680) Pueblo Il Isolated Find | Mancos Black. 
on- white Ceramic 
SMT! 166) 2050 (6725) Anasazi Isolated Find | Corrugated 
Sherd 
SMT11662 2049 (67/20) Anasaz) Isolated Find | Whiteware 
Ceramic 
SMT! 1663 2030 (6660) Anasazi Isolated Find | Corrugated 
Sherd 
SMT1 1664 2018 (6620) Anasazi Isolated Find | Plain Grayware 
5MT11665 2000 (6560) Basketraker III Lithic and Ceramic Habitation 
Scatter 
SMT 1666 1994 (6540) Anasazi Isolated Find | Plain Grayware, 
2 Lithic Debitage 
SMT! 1667 1994 (6540) Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Kiva. —_ Habitation 
Artifact Scatter 
SMT! 2048 1976 (6480) Historic 1918-1930 Dugout, Logs, Coal Habitation 
Concentration, Trash 
Midden 
SMT 12060 1951 (6400) Pretuctorc 'ndeterminate Open camp 
SMT 12061 1957 (6420) Anasazi isolated Find | Plain Grayware 
SMT 12062 2061 (6760) Puebio | Indeterminate Habitation 
SMT! 2063 2061 (6760 Anasazi Isolated Find 2 Plain Grayware 
Total = 118 

















| Table B.3. Archenlogical Sites Previously Recorded within the Park Entrance Area 
| Site Number Cultural Affiliation Site Type 

SMV 1069 Basketmaker II] Pueblo | Rubble Mound 
| SMV 3880 Historic Navajo Sweat Lodge 

SMV 388) Historic Navajo Sweat Lodge 
| SMV JRR6 Pueblo Surface Habitation 

SMV 3887 Historic Navajo Sweat Lodge 
7 SMV 1888 Historic Trash Heap 

SMV 3902 Archaic Campsite 
; §MV 3903 Archan Campaite 

MEVE205/504 | | Archaic Isolated Find, Core Chopper 
; SMV 3933 Historic Entrance Outhouse 

SMV 1934 Historic Entrance Trash Dump 
; SMV 398 I Archaic Lithic Scatter 

Residence #4 | Historic, 193) Pueblo Revival Style Architecture 
| Total Sites = 13 6 Prehistoric, 7 Historic 
; 
j 
i 
j 
i 
i 
j 
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Table B. 4 Archeological Sites Previously Recorded Within a 1.6 km Radius of Morefield Campground 








Site Number Cultural Affiliation Site Type 

SMV 1028 Prehistoric Rubble Scatier and Ceramics 

SMV1029 Prehistoric | Room, Walls, Ceramics 

5MV1976 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Kiva, Midden 

SMV 1956 Prehistoric 3-6 Rooms Plus 

SMV1077 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Midden (3 Rooms) 

SMV 1078 Pueblo Il Rubble Scatter, Ceramics 

SMV 1079 Pueblo I L-Shaped Rubble Mound, Kiva, 
Midden 

SMV 1080 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Midden 

SMV 1081 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Midden (6 Rooms 
Plus) 

SMV 1082 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Kiva, Midden 

SMV 1083 Pueblo I L-Shaped Rubble Mound, Kiva, 
Midden 

SMV 1084 Early Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Lithics, Ceramics 

SMV 1085 Pueblo II Talus Rubble Mound, Kiva, Midden 

SMV 1086 Pueblo II Hilltop Kiva, Isolated Above- 
Ground 

SMV 1087 Pueblo I Talus Rubble Mound 

SMV 1088 Late Pueblo II-Early Pueblo Il Rubble mound, Midden, (17 Rooms, 
| Kivas) 

SMV 1090 Pueblo Il 2 Rooms and Artifact Scatter 

SMV1091 Pueblo I Gila Pueblo #80, Rubble Mound, 
Kiva, Midden (15 Rooms Plus) 

SMVI9I9 Pueblo II Talus Retaining Wall, Ceramics 

5MV 1920 Prehistoric Talus Retaining Wall, 3 Lithics 

5MV 1924 Early Pueblo []-Late Pueblo IIl Rubble Mound, Kiva, | -2 Rooms 

5MV 2677 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Midden 

SMV 2678 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Lithics, Ceramic, 


Pecked Water Basin 











Table B.4, (cont.) 








Site Number Cultural Affiliation Site Type 

SMV 2679 Pueblo I-10 Rubble Mound, Kiva, Midden (7 
Rooms Plus), 2 Pecked Water 
Basins 

SMV 2690 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Tower, Lithics and 
Ceramics, 2 Rooms 

5MV 2693 Pueblo I-11 Rubble Mound, Kiva, Retaining 
Walls 

SMV2719 Prehistoric Cliff Storage Room 

5MV2720 Pueblo I Lithic and Ceramic Scatter 

5MV272! Pueblo I-11 Rubble Scatter, Lithics, Ceramics 

5MV3780 Pueblo I Lithic and Ceramic Scatter 

SMV 3850 Pueblo I L-shaped Wall Alignment, Ceramics 

SMV 3891 Historic Navajo Sweat Lodge 

SMV 3892 Pueblo II Cliff Storage Room 

SMV 3893 Historic Prater Reservoir Earth Dam 

Total = 34 
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Table B.5, Archeological Sites Previously Recorded Within a 1.6 km Radius of Navajo Hill-Far View i 
Site Number Cultural Affiliation Site Type | 
SMV 1 Pueblo 11-1 Gila Pueblo #5, Rubble Mound, Kiva, Midden 
SMV'32 Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Ceramics ; 
SMV33 Basketmaker II]-Pueblo | Upright Slabs 
SMV 34 Pueblo I-11 Gila Pueblo #34, Soda Car yon Pueblo, 45 Rooms, 5 | 
Kivas, | Tower 
SMV540 Pueblo II] 2 Room Cliff Dwelling | 
SMV844 Prehistoric 40 Check Dams 
5MV877 Prehistoric 17 Check Dams | 
SMV878 Prehistoric 17 Check Dams and Terraces 
SMV879 Prehistoric Shrine j 
SMV880 Pueblo II-III Field House (1 Room) , Ceramics 
SMV88! Pueblo II] Rubble Mound, Kiva, Midden, 7 rooms | 
SMV882 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Midden 
SMV883 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, 2-3 Rooms | 
SMV885 Pueblo I 3 Rooms, Kiva, Tower 
SMV887 Prehistoric Circular Structure i 
SMV88B Pueblo II Rubble Mound, ? Kivas, Midden 
SMVBRY Prehistoric Rubble Mound, Ceramics j 
S5MV892 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Midden 
SMV893 Pueblo III Rubble Mound, Midden j 
SMV894 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Midden 
SMV895 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Midden | 
SMV896 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Midden, 10 Rooms 
SMV897 Pueblo Il Gila Pueblo #35. Rubble Mound, Kiva. Midden, 8-10 5 
Rooms 
SMV898 Pueblo I-ITl Gila Pueblo #36, Rubble Mound, Tower, Midden 
S5MV899 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Midden J 
SMV90! Prehistoric 10 Terraces | 
-12 | 
276 
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Table B.5, (cont.) 








Site Number Cultural Affiliation Site Type 
SMV902 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Kiva, Midden 
S5MV903 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Midden 
5MV904 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Midden 
5MV905 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Refuse 
5MV906 Pueblo ITI Rubble Mound, 2 Kivas, Tower 
5MV907 Pueblo I-11 | Rubble Mounds, 5 Kivas, Tower, Refuse 
SMV908 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Kiva, Refuse 
SMV910 Pueblo IT Rubble Mound, Kiva, Midden 
SMV9I1 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Midden, 6 Rooms 
5MV912 Puebio I-11 Rubble Mound, Midden, 10 Rooms 
SMV913 Pueblo I L-Shaped Rubble Mound, Kiva, 7 Rooms 
SMV914 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Kiva, Midden, 12 Rooms 
SMV9I5 Pueblo III Rubble Mound, Midden 
SMV9I6 Historic Navajo Sweat Lodge, Burned Rock 
SMV917 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Refuse 
SMV9I9 Prehistoric Rubble Mound, Refuse, 2 Rooms 
5MV920 Prehistoric Rubble Mound, Kiva, Refuse 
SMV92I Prehistoric 3 Terraces 
5MV922 Prehistoric Rubble Mound, 6-8 Rooms, Kiva, Refuse 
SMV928 Prehistoric 8 Terraces 
5MV929 Prehistoric 5 Terraces 
SMV 1031 Pueblo Il Rectangular Tri-wall Structure 
5MV 1072 Pueblo III Rubble Mound 
SMV 1092 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Kiva, Midden, 10 Rooms 
SMV 1093 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Kiva, Midden 
SMV 1094 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Kiva, Midden 
SMV 1096 Pueblo I-11 Field House 
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Table B.5. (con) 











Site Number Cultural Affiliation Site Type 

SMV 1097 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Kiva, Midden, 6 Rooms 
SMV 1098 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Midden 

SMV 1099 Prehistoric Upright Slabs, 2 Rooms 

5MV 1907 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Midden, 2 Rooms 

SMV 1908 Pueblo II Masonry Room (Field House) 

5MV1909 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Ceramic Scatter, 4-6 Rooms 
S5MV1910 Prehistoric Circular Structure 

SMV 1911 Prehistoric Shrine 

5MV1912 Pueblo II-III Rubble Mound, Midden, 4-5 Rooms 
SMV1914 Late Pueblo II-Early Pueblo III Rubble Mound, Kiva, 16 Rooms 

5MV 2285 Late Pueblo I1-Pueblo III 2 Rubble Mounds, Kiva, Lithics, Ceramics 
SMV 2288 Historic Cistern, Earth Dams 

5MV 2289 Pueblo I-Early Pueblo III Rubble Mound, Lithics, Ceramics 
5MV2290 Pueblo I Rubble Mound 

SMV2291 Historic Navajo Stone circle 

5MV 2293 Prehistoric Field House, Rubble Mound, 2 Check Dams 
SMV 2294 Prehistoric 2 Check Dams 

5MV2295 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Lithics, Ceramics 

SMV 2296 Historic Earth Dam, Reservoir 

5MV2297 4 Check Dams 

5MV2298 Pueblo .. Early Pueblo IT Rubble Mound cithics, Ceramics, Axe Grooves 
5MV2301 Pueblo I-Il Terrace ‘Xetaining Wall, Lithics, Ceramics 
SMV 2302 Pueblo II-Early Pueblo ITI Rubble Mound, Lithics, Ceramics 

SMV 2303 Prehistoric 25 Check dams 

SMV 2304 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Lithics, Ceramics 

5MV 2305 Pueblo Ill Rubble Scatter, Ceramics 

SMV 2306 Pueblo II-Early Pueblo IT Rubble Mound, Lithics, ceramics 
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Table B.5. (cont.) 











Site Number Cultural Affiliation Site Type 
SMV2307 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Lithics, Ceramics 
5MV2308 Pueblo Il-Early Pueblo III rubble Mound, Lithics, Ceramics 
SMV2314 Pueblo Il-Early Pueblo III Rubble Mound, Lithics, Ceramics 
SMV2349 Historic Navajo Corral 
SMV 2403 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Lithics, Ceramics 
SMV 2420 Prehistoric Semi-circular Wall, Pecked Basin 
5MV 2422 Pueblo Il Semi-circular Wall 
5MV2427 Pueblo II-Il Rubble Mound, Kiva, Lithics, Ceramics 
SMV 2428 Pueblo II-II] Rubble Scatter, Lithics, Ceramics, | Room 
5MV2429 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Kiva, Tower 
SMV 2434 Indeterminate 2 Circular Mounds of Burned Rock 
SMV 2435 Pueblo II Rubble Scatter, Lithics, Ceramics 
5MV2437 Basketmaker III-Pueblo IT Rubble Mound, Lithics, Ceramics 
SMV 2438 Pueblo I-Il Wall, Rubble, Lithics, Ceramics 
5MV 2439 Historic Earth Dam 
SMV 2440 Pueblo II Rubble Scatter, Lithics, Ceramics 
SMV 244) Pueblo Il Upright Slab, Lithics, Ceramics 
5MV2442 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, 4-5 Rooms 
SMV2443 Pueblo Il-Early Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Kiva, Midden 
SMV 2444 Pueblo III 2 Rubble Mounds, Lithics, Ceramics 
SMV2445 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Ceramics 
SMV 2446 Pueblo II-Early Pueblo II Retaining Walls, Artifact Scatter 
SMV 2447 Indeterminate 2 Rows of Burned Rock 
SMV 2448 Pueblo Il Rubble Scatter, Lithics 
SMV 2452 Pueblo II-Il Rubble Scattei, Lithics, Ceramics 
SMV 2456 Pueblo II 3 Rubble Piles, Ceramics 
S5MV2459 Indeterminate Retaining Wall 
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Table B.5. (cont) 








Site Number Cultural Affiliation Site Type 

SMV 2462 Pueblo H-Il Rubble Mound, Tower, Midden 

SMV 2464 Pueblo I Interment 

SMV 2465 Pueblo I Coursed Wall, Ceramics 

SMV 2466 Pueblo HI 2 Rubble Mounds, Lithics, Ceramics 
SMV 2467 Pueblo I-11 Tower, Lithies, ceramics 

SMV 2468 Pueblo Il-Barly Pueblo Il Ceramic Scatter, Lithics 

SMV 247) Pueblo I-11 Three Kiva Complex, Lithics, ceramics 
SMV 2480 Pueblo I-11 Rubble Mound. Midden 

SMV 248) Pueblo 1-11 2 Large Roomblocks, 5 Kivas, Midden 
SMV 2482 Pueblo fl Rubble Mound, Midden 

SMV 2485 Pueblo tail Rubble Wall, Kiva 

SMV 3682 Pueblo I-1l 2 Rooms 

SMV 3684 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound. Field House 

SMV 3698 Pueblo I L-Shaped Rubble Mound. Kiva. Midden 
5MV 3700 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Midden, 6 Rooms 

SMV 3702 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound. Midden, 4 Rooms 

SMV 3704 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound. Kiva, Midden 

SMV 3706 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound. Retaining Wall. Midden 
SMV 3707 Pueblo 1-11 Rubble Mound. Midden 

SMV 31708 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound. Retaining Wali. Midden 
SMV3713 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound. 8-10 Rooms. 2 Roomblocks. Midden 
SMV3724 Pueblo 1-11 Rubble Scatter 

SMV 3725 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Ceramics. Field House 
SMV 1726 Pueblo I-10 Retaining Wall. Midden 

§5MV3727 Pueblo Il Roomblock. Ceramics 

SMV 3729 Pueblo Il 3 Rooms 

SMV 373) Pueblo I! Rubble Mound. Midden 
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Table 8.5. (cont) 








Site Number Cultural Affiliation Site Type 

SMV3733 Pueblo HI Multuple Rubble Mounds, 2 Kivas, Midden 
SMV3749 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Midden 

SMV 374) Pueblo I Roomblock, Midden 

SMV 14742 Pueblo Il Cliff Dwelling, 8 Rooms, Four Window House 
5MV3745 Pueblo 1-11 2 Rubble Mounds, Kiva, Cist, Midden 
SMV 3747 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound. Midden 

SMV 13748 Pueblo Il 2 Roomblocks, Midden 

5MV3749 Pueblo I-11 4 Rubble Mounds, 4 Kivas. Midden 
5MV3750 Pueblo I Rubble Mound. Midden 

SMV475) Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Ceramics 

§5MV3752 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Ceramics 

5MV3753 Pueblo I-11 2 Rubble Mounds. Midden 

S5MV3754 Pueblo Il Roomblock, 2 Rooms 

5MV3755 Pueblo Il Roomblock, Midden 

Total= 148 
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Table B.6. Archeological Sites Previously Recorded Within a 1.6 km Radius of Chapin Mesa from the Million 














Gallon Tank to Park Headquarters 
Site Number = Cultural Affiliation Site Type 
SMV52 Pueblo Il “Luebbens Dig” 2 Roomblocks 
SMV5} Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Midden 
SMV54 Pueblo I \ Rubble Mounds, Refuse, Gila Pueblo #19 
SMV55 Pueblo Il Roomblock, Ceramic Scatter 
SMV56 Pueblo Il Oxidized Sandstone, Ceramic Scatter 
SMV63 Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV64 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Refuse 
SMV65 Basketmaker II]-Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Refuse 
SMV66 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
5SMV67 Pueblo 1-1 Rubble Mound. Refuse 
SMV73 Pueblo Il Roomblock, Light Refuse 
SMV74 Early Pueblo III Roomblock, Kiva, Light Refuse, 5 Rooms 
SMV75 Early Pueblo Ill Roomblock, Kiva, Light Refuse, § Rooms 
SMV79 Pueblo If Roomblock, Refuse, 5 Rooms 
SMV8O Puebio tl Roomblock, Midden 
SMV8! Pueblo | Rubble and Refuse Scatter 
SMV82 Pueblo fl Roomblock, Kiva, Refuse. Gila Pueblo #26, 8 Rooms 
SMV83 Pueblo 1-1 Rubble Mound, Light Ceramic Scatter 
SMV84 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Artifact Scatter 
SMV85 Basketmaker I1]-Pueblo | Oxidized Sandstone, Light Refuse 
SMV86 Pueblo 1-1] Oxidized Sandstone, Light Refuse 
SMV87 Basketmaker II!-Puebio | Oxidized Sandstone. Light Refuse 
SMV8E Pueblo I Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV89 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV90 Pueblo | Jaca! Structure, Laight Refuse 
SMV9! Pueblo | Rubble Mound. light Refuse 
SMV9?2 Basketmaker [1]-Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
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Table B.6. (cont) 
Site Number = Cultural Affiliation Site Type 
SMV93 Pueblo I Oxidized Sandstone, Ceram Scatter 
SMV94 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Midden 
SMV95 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Light Refuse 
SMV96 Basketmaker I1}-Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Light Refuse 
SMV97 Pueblo I Oxidized Sandstone, Light Refuse 
SMV9R Pueblo I Oxidized Sandstone, Light Refuse 
SMV99 Prehistoric Mound (ceremonial/shrine ) 
SMV 100 Basketmaker I11-Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
5MV123 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV124 Pueblo fl Rubble Mound, Midden, Sun Temple Ridge I! 
5MV125 Pueblo 1-1 Roomblock, 3 Kivas, Refuse, Gila Pueblo #26, 7 Rooms 
SMV | 26 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Midden, Gila Pueblo #22 
SMV127 Pueblo I Roomblock, Refuse, Gila Pueblo #25, 6 rooms 
SMV 128 Pueblo fl Roomblock, Kiva, Refuse, Gila Pueblo #23, 7 rooms 
SMV129 Pueblo II Masonry Structure, Refuse, 2 Rooms 
SMV130 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Kiva, Midden 
SMV131 Pueblo | Jaca: Structure, Refuse, | room 
SMV132 Pueblo I Roomblock, Kivas, Refuse, Gila Pueblo #2), 8 Rooms 
SMV133 Pueblo Roomblock. Kiva, Refuse 
SMV 134 Prehistoric 20 Check Dams 
SMV135 Pueblo Il Roomblock. Refuse, } Rooms 
SMV 136 Pueblo I-1 Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV137 Pueblo | Jacal Structure. Light Refuse. 4 Rooms 
SMV 138 Basketmaker I1]-Pueblo | Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV139 Pueblo Il Roomblock, Light Refuse. 5 Rooms 
SMV 140 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound. Midden 
SMV i41 Basketmaker I1]-Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
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Table B.6. (conmt.) 
Site Number = Cultural Affiliation Site Type 
SMV 142 Pueblo 1-1 Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV 143 Pueblo I Roomblock, light Refuse 
SMV 144 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Midden 
SMV145 Early Basketrmaker IT] 2 Structures, Pithouse, Artifact Scatter, Deric's Pithouse 
SMV 146 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV 147 Pueblo 1-1 Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV 148 Pueblo 1-1 Oxidized Sandstone, Light Refuse 
5MV149 Pueblo Il Roomblock, Kiva, Refuse 
SMV 150 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Refuse 
SMV 15! Pueblo Rubble Mound, Kiva. Light Refuse 
SMV 152 Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV1I53 Pueblo I Rubble Mound. Refuse 
SMV154 Pueblo | Rubble and Ceramic Scatter 
SMV 155 Basketmaker II]-Pueblo | Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV 156 Pueblo 1 Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV157 Pueblo I Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV 158 Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Ceramic Scatter 
SMV 159 Pueblo | Jacal Structure. Light Refuse. 3 Rooms 
SMV 160 Pueblo | Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV 16! Basketmaker I11-Pueblo | Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV 162 Pueblo I Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV 163 Pueblo II Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV 164 Pueblo fl Rubble Mound, Midden 
SMV 165 Pueblo Ul Rubble Mound, Midden 
SMV 166 Prehistoric Check Dams 
SMV 167 Pueblo 1-1 Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV 168 Pueblo I] Rubble Mound. Midden 
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i Table B.6. (cont) 
| Site Number Cultural Affiliation Site Type 
SMV 169 Pueblo 1-11 2 Roomblocks, Midden, | Terrace, 3 Rooms 
i SMV1I70 Pueblo III Roomblock, Midden 
SMVI7I Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
; SMV172 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Midden 
SMV1I73 Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Ceramic Scatter 
i SMV174 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV175 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Light Scatter 
| SMV176 Pueblo I-Il Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV177 Pueblo I-1 Rubble Mound, Ceramic Scatter 
| SMV178 Basketmaker III-Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV179 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
| SMV 180 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Light Refuse 
SMV 18! Puebio Il Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
j SMV 182 Puebio II Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV 183 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
j SMV 184 Basketmaker I1-Pueblo | Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV 185 Puebio | Jacal Structure, Refuse 
j SMV 186 Basketmaker [I]-Pueblo | Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV 187 Pueblo | Jacal Swucture, Light Refuse 
| SMV 188 Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV 189 Pueblo II Rubble Mound. Refuse 
| 5MV190 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV 19! Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
| SMV192 Puebio II Rubble Mound. Midden 
SMV1I93 Pueblo I-11 Roomblock, Midden, 2 Rooms 
| SMV 194 Pueblo I rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV 195 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
| B- 2! 
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Table B.6. (cont) 
Site Number = Cultural Affiliation Site Type 
SMV 196 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV197 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV 198 Pueblo I-11 Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
5MV199 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Ceramic Scatter 
5MV202 Pueblo Ill Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
5MV203 Pueblo Ill Rubble Mound, Hearth, Light Refuse 
SMV 204 Pueblo Ill 2 Roomblocks, Tower, Terrace, Light Refuse, } Rooms 
SMV 205 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV 206 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
5MV207 Pueblo Il Roomblock, Light Refuse 
SMV 208 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Hearth, Light Refuse 
5MV209 Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Widely Scattered Refuse 
SMV210 Pueblo II Roomblock, Light Refuse 
SMV2I! Basketmaker II]-Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Refuse 
SMV212 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV213 Puebio Il Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV214 Pueblo |-1 Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV215 Pueblo I-11 Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV216 Pueblo | Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV217 Pueblo | Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV218 Puebio | Rubble Mound, Midden 
SMV219 Basketmaker III-Pueblo | Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
§MV220 Pueblo | Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV22! Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV222 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV223 Basketmaker III-Pueblo | Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
5MV224 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Refuse, § Rooms 














Table B.6. (cont) 
Site Number = Cultural Affiliation Site Type 
5MV225 Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Refuse, } Rooms 
SMV 226 Puevlo Ul Roomblock, Midden 
SMV227 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV228 Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
5MV229 Pueblo II Roomblock, Refuse. 2 Rooms 
SMV290 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV23) Pueblo Il Rubble Mound. Midden 
S5MV232 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Refuse 
SMV233 Pueblo 1-11 2 Roomblocks, Tower, Light Refuse, } rooms 
SMV2%4 Pueblo Il Roomblock, Light Refuse. 5 Rooms 
5MV235 Pueblo fl Rubble Mound. Midden 
5SMV2%6 Pueblo I Roomblock, Refuse. 2 Rooms 
SMV237 Prehistoric Oxidized Sandstone, Ceramic Scatter, Kiva 
SMV238 Pueblo I Roomblock. Light Refuse. 2 Rooms 
5MV239 Pueblo I Rubble Mound. Kiva. Light Refuse 
SMV 240 Pueblo 1-1 Rubble Mound . Light Refuse 
SMV 24! Pueblo III Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV 242 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Hearth, Refuse 
SMV 243 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV 244 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound. Refuse 
SMV 245 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound. Hearth. Light Refuse 
5MV246 Prehistoric 11 Check Dams 
SMV 247 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV 248 Pueblo I Rubble Mound. Light Refuse. 4 Rooms 
SMV 249 Pueblo | Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 
SMV 250 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Light Refuse, | Room 
SMV 252 Pueblo Il Roomblock, Light Refuse. 6 Rooms 
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Table B.6. (cont) 








Site Number Cultural Affiliation Site Type 

SMV317 Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV321 Basketmaker II]-Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
5MV322 Basketmaker III Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
5MV323 Basketmaker I1]-Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

SMV 324 Pueblo 1-1 Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

SMV 325 Pueblo I-11 Roomblock, Kiva, Refuse, 20 Rooms 
5MV 326 Pueblo | Roomblock, Light Refuse, 2 Rooms 
S5MV327 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Refuse, 3 rooms 
5MV328 Pueblo I Roomblock, Kiva, Refuse 

5MV329 Basketmaker II]-Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
5MV330 Pueblo I-Il Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
5MV331 Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Ceramic Scatter 
5MV332 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Light Refuse 
5MV333 Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
5MV334 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Light Refuse, 3 rooms 
5MV335 Pueblo Il Roomblock, Kiva, Light Refuse, 4 Rooms 
SMV 336 Pueblo 1-1 Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

SMV 337 Pueblo I-1] Jacal Structure, Refuse 

SMV338 Basketmaker II]-Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Refuse 

5MV339 Basketmaker II]-Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

5MV 340 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

SMV 340 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound. light Refuse 

SMV 34) Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

SMV 342 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

SMV 343 pueblo | Rubble Mound, Refuse 

SMV 344 Pueblo 1-1 Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

SMV 345 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Refuse 
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Site Number Cultural Affiliation Site Type 

SMV 346 Basketmaker II]-Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Refuse 

SMV 347 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Refuse 

SMV348 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Refuse 

5MV349 Prehistoric Rubble Scatter, Light Refuse 

5MV350 Pueblo I! Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

SMV351 Pueblo I-1 Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

5MV355 Pueblo II Jacal Structure, Light Refuse, 2 Rooms 
5MV356 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

5MV357 Basketmaker II]-Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

5MV358 Basketmaker II]-Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

5MV359 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Light Refuse, 8 Rooms 
SMV 360 Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Ru fuse 

SMV 361 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Light Refuse, 4 Rooms 
SMV 362 Pueblo | Burned Adobe, Charcoal, Sherd 

5MV 363 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Light Refuse, 2 Rooms 
SMV 364 Basketmaker III Rubble Mound, Light Refuse, “Tent Area Salvage” 
SMV 365 Basketmaker III-Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

SMV 366 Prehistoric 12 Check Dams 

SMV 367 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

SMV 368 Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Ceramic Scatter 

SMV 369 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Kiva, Light Refuse 
5MV370 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Pithouse, Refuse, 2 Rooms 
SMV37! Pueblo | Roomblock, Ceramic Scatter, 2 Rooms 
5MV372 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

5MV373 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Light Refuse, 8 Rooms 
5MV374 Basketmaker II|-Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Ceramic Scatter 
5MV375 Basketmaker II]-Pueblo | Rubble Mound, light Refuse 
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Table B.6. (cont.) 
Site Number = Cultural Affiliation Site Type j 
5MV376 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Refuse 
5MV377 Pueblo I-Il Rubble Mound, Light Refuse j 
5MV378 Pueblo I-Tl Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
5MV379 Basketmaker Iil-Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Ceramic Scatter | 
5MV380 Basketmaker II]-Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV381 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Light Refuse [ 
SMV 381 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
5MV383 Early Pueblo Il Tower 5 
5MV384 Pueblo I Roomblock, Kiva, Light Refuse 
SMV 385 Pueblo Il 2 Roomblocks, Kiva, Light Refuse j 
SMV 386 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Light Refuse 
SMV 387 Pueblo | Jaca! Structure, Ceramic Scatter, 3 Rooms | 
SMV 388 Prehistoric Roomblock, | Room, Reservoir Associated With Farview Ditch 
5MV 389 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Light Refuse [ 
5MV390 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Ceramic Scatter 
5MV391 Basketmaker III Rubble Mound, Light Refuse, | Room j 
SMV 394 Pueblo Il Roombiock, light Refuse, 3 rooms 
5MV395 Prehistoric 62 Check Dams and Terraces, “Cliff Dweller Dams, Farm 5 

Terraces” 

SMV 396 Basketmaker III-Pueblo | Rubble and Ceramic Scatter 5 
5MV397 Pueblo Il Room, Kiva, Tower, Ligia Refuse, “Cedar Tree Tower” 
SMV398 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Light Refuse 5 
SMV 399 Basketmaker II]-Pueblo | Rubble and Ceramic Scatter 
5MV400 Prehistoric Rubble Mou..d, Kiva, Light Refuse 5 
5MV40! Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
sMV402 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Light Scatter ; 
5MV403 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Ceramic Scatter 
5MV404 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 5 
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Site Number 


Cultural Affiliation 


Site Type 





SMV405 
SMV 406 
SMV407 
SMV408 
SMV409 
SMV410 
SMV411 

SMV412 
SMV413 
SMV414 
SMV415 
SMV416 
SMV417 
SMV4Ii8 
SMV419 
SMV420 
SMV421 

SMV422 
SMV423 
SMV424 
SMV425 
5MV426 
S5MV427 
SMV428 
S5SMV429 
SMV430 


SMV431 


Basketmaker III 
Pueblo Il 
Prehistoric 
Pueblo I-1 
Prehistoric 
Pueblo Il 
Pueblo 1-1 
Basketmaker II] 
Pueblo | 
Basketmaker II] 
Pueblo | 
Basketmaker IT] 
Pueblo | 
Prehistoric 
Pueblo | 
Pueblo | 
Pueblo Il 
Prehistoric 
Pueblo | 
Prehistoric 
Prehistoric 
Pueblo Il 
Pueblo | 
Pueblo I 
Pueblo | 
Prehistoric 


Pueblo | 


2 Rooms, Pithouse, Refuse, “Pipeline Pithouse, Pithouse #1" 
Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

Rubble Scatter 

Jacal Structure, Light Refuse 

Rubble Scatter, Light Refuse 

Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

Jacal Structure, Pithouse, Light Refuse 
Jacal Structure, Light Refuse 

Rubble Mound, Ceramic Scatter 
Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

Rubble and Ceramic Scatter 

Jacal Structure, Light Refuse 

Rubble Scatter, Light Refuse 

Jacal Structure, Ceramic Scatter 

Jacal Structure, Light Refuse 

Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

Rubble and Ceramic Scatter 

Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

Rubble and Ceramic Scatter, Pithouse 
Rubble and Ceramic Scatter, Pithouse 
Rubble and Ceramic Scatter 

Jacal Structure, Ceramic Scatter 
Rubble Mound, Kiva, Light Refuse 
Jacal Structure, Ceramic Scatter 
Rubble Mound, Ceramic Scatter 


Rubble and Ceramic Scatter 
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Site Number — Cultural Affiliation Site Type 

SMV432 Basketmaker III-Pueblo | Rubble and Ceramic Scatter 

5MV433 Basketmaker III Rubble and Ceramic Scatter, Pithouse 
5MV434 Pueblo ITI Roomblock, Ceramic Scatter, | Room 
SMV435 Baskewuaker II] Rubble and Ceramic Scatter, Pithouse 
5MV436 Pueblo Il Rubble and Ceramic Scatter 

5MV437 Basketmaker II]-Pueblo | Rubble and Ceramic Scatter 

SMV438 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Light Refuse, 2 Rooms 
5MV439 Pueblo I Rubble and Ceramic Scatter 

5MV440 Pueblo II Roomblock, Light Refuse, 2 Rooms 
SMV441 Basketmaker II]-Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV442 Basketmaker III Rubble Mound, Pithouse, Light Refuse 
SMV443 Basketmaker II] Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

SMV 444 Prehistoric Rubble Mound and Ceramic Scatter 
SMV445 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Refuse 

SMV 446 Pueblo II Tower, Light Refuse 

5MV447 Prehistoric Rubble, Ceramic Scatter 

5MV448 Puebio Il Rubble Mound, Refuse 

5MV449 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Light Refuse 
5MV450 Pueblo I Jacal Structure, Light Refuse 

SMV451 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
5MV452 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV453 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Refuse 

5MV454 Pueblo II Roomblock, Kiva, Light Refuse, | Room 
SMV455 Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
5MV456 Pueblo I-Early Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Ceramic Scatter 
5MV457 Prehistoric 27 Check Dams 

SMV458 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, 4-5 Rooms, Refuse 
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Site Number — Cultural Affiliation Site Type 

S5MV459 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Refuse 

5MV460 Pueblo Il Rubble Scatter, Refuse 

5MV46! Pueblo | Rubble and Ceramic Scatter 

5MV462 Pueblo | Rubble and Ceramic Scatter 

5MV463 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Refuse 

5MV464 Pueblo I Roomblock, Refuse 

5MV465 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

5MV466 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Light Refuse 

5MV467 Basketmaker III Jacal Structure, Pithouse, Light Refuse 

5MV468 Pueblo II Rubble and Ceramic Scatter 

5MV469 Basketmaker III-Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Light Refuse, Basketmaker III Pithouse 

5MV470 Basketmaker III-Pueblo | Rubble and Ceramic Scetter, Pithouse 

5MV471 Pueblo II rubble and ceramic Scatter 

5MV472 Pueblo II Rubble Scatter, Light Refuse 

5MV473 Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

5MV474 Pueblo | Jacai Structure, Refuse, 15 Rooms 

5MV475 Pueblo II Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

5MV476 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Light Refuse 

SMV477 Pueblo | Rubble and Ceramic Scatter, Pithouse 

5MV478 Pueblo | Rubble and Ceramic Scatter, Pithouse 

S5MV479 Pueblo Il Rubble and Ceramic Scatter 

5MV500 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

5MV505 Pueblo III Cliff Storage, 2 Storage Rooms 

SMV 506 Pueblo III Cliff Dwelling, Upper Ledge ( 2 Rooms), Lower Ledge (9 
Rooms), Kiva, Water Seep, Petroglyph, Refuse 

5MV507 Pueblo Ill Cliff Dwelling, 3 Rooms, 2 Storage Rooms, Refuse 

SMV 508 Pueblo II-I1 Roomblock, Light Refuse, 5 Rooms 
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i 
i 
Site Number = Cultural Affiliation Site Type j 
SMV 509 Pueblo HI Cliff Dwelling, Upper Ledge () Storage Rooms), Lower Ledge 
(10 Rooms), Square Kiva, Retaining Walls, Petroglyph, Refuse 
SMV517 Pueblo I Cliff Dwelling, 3 Rooms, ) Storage Rooms i 
SMV5I18 Pueblo HI Cliff Dwelling, | Room 
SMV528 Pueblo Hl Cliff Dwelling, 4 rooms, Refuse, “Pine Tree House, Tree House 
Ruin No. 25" 
SMV529 Pueblo Il Cliff Dwelling, || Rooms, 2 Kivas, Pictograph, Refuse, “Alcove j 
House” 
SMV5% Pueblo Il (hf Storage, | Room, Historic Markings j 
SMV531 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Refuse 
5MV532 Pueblo I Cliff Dwelling, 2 Rooms i 
SMV533 Pueblo Il Cliff Dwelling, 2 Rooms, Kiva, Light Refuse 
SMV534 Pueblo I Cliff Dwelling, 8 Rooms, Kiva, Hand and Toe Holds, Light i 
Refuse, “Thomas House” 
SMV535 Pueblo IT Cliff Dwelling, 17 Rooms, 3 Kivas, Refuse. “Lone Pine House” 
SMV %63 Pueblo If Cliff Dwelling, 2 Rooms, Refuse [ 
SMV537 Pueblo If Cliff Storage. | Room 
SMV538 Basketmaker [1]-Pueblo Ill Cliff Dwelling. 2 Rooms, Pictographs, REFUSE i 
SMV 549 Pueblo Il Cliff Dwelling, 2 Rooms 
SMV550 Pueblo Il Cliff Dwelling. 4 Rooms ij 
SMVS5S5| Pueblo II Cliff Storage, 2 Rooms 
SMV552 Puebio Ill Cliff Dwelling, 4 Rooms, Light Refuse j 
SMV553 Pueblo If Cliff Dwelling, 3 Rooms, Retaining Wall, Refuse. “Corn Cob 
House” 5 
SMV554 Pueblo IT] Cliff Storage, 3 Rooms, Ceramics 
SMV555 Pueblo II Cliff Storage, | Room 5 
S5MV557 Pueblo Ill lift Dwelling, 13 Rooms, 2 Kivas, Refuse,“ Ruin No 9", “Gila 
Pueblo #127", “Painted Kiva House” i 
SMV 56! Pueblo If Cliff Dwelling. 3 Rooms 
SMV 562 Pueblo ITI Cliff Storage, | Room i 
i 
t 
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Site Number 


Culwurai Atliliwenen 


Site Type 








SMV 569 
SMV570 
SMV57I 
SMV572 
SMV573 
SMV574 
SMV575 
SMV577 
SMV578 
SMV579 


SMV 580 


SMV5RI 
SMV582 
SMV583 
SMV 5R4 
SMV585 
SMV 586 
SMV587 
SMV 5RR 
SMV5R89 
SMV 590 
SMVS9! 
SMV592 
SMVS93 
SMV594 
SMV595 


SMV596 


Pueblo II 
Pueblo Il 
Pueblo I 
Pueblo II 
Pueblo Il 
Pueblo I 
Pueblo II 
Pueblo I 
Pueblo Il 
Pueblo Il 
Pueblo I 


Pueblo II] 
Pueblo Il 
Pueblo Il 
Pueblo Il 
Pueblo II] 
Pueblo Il 
Pueblo III 
Pueblo II] 
Pueblo Il 
Pueblo Il 
Pueblo ITI 
Pueblo II 
Pueblo Il 
Pueblo ITI 
Pueblo Il 


Pueblo Ill 


Clift Dwelling, } Rooms, Refuse 

Cliff Dwelling, } Rooms 

Clift Storage. | Room 

Cliff Dwelling, 5 Rooms, Kiva, Pictographs, Refuse 

Chill Dwelling, 3 Rooms, Inscription, “Oak Brush House” 
Cliff Dwelling, | Semi-circular Room 

Cliff Dwelling, 2 Rooms, Petroglyphs 

Cliff Dwelling, 3 Rooms, Kiva, Pictographs, Refuse 

Cliff Dwelling, 2 Rooms, Refuse, Hand and Toe Holds 
Cliff Dwelling. 2 Rooms 


Cliff Dwelling, 8 Rooms, Kiva, Light Refuse, Plaster Outlined 2 
Story Structure 


Cliff Dwelling. 4 Rooms. Kiva, | Storage Room 
Cliff Dwelling. 6 Rooms 

Cliff Dwelling, 3 Rooms, Petroglyph 

Cliff Dwelling. 4 Rooms, Inscription 

Cliff Dwelling. 2 Rooms 

Chiff Dwelling. 3 Rooms 

Cliff Dwelling. 4 Rooms. Refuse 

Cliff Dwelling. 6 rooms. Storage Cist. Petroglyph. Refuse 
Cliff Dwelling, 4 Rooms 

Cliff Storage, 2 Rooms 

Chiff Dwelling. 6 Rooms. Refuse 

Cliff Dwelling, | Room, REFUSE 

Cliff Dwelling. | Semi-circular Room 

Cliff Dwelling. | Room. Kiva. Petroglyphs. Refuse 
Cliff Dwelling. 2 Rooms 


Cuff Dwelling. 9 Rooms. Seep. Retuse 
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lable 1.6. (cont) 








Site Number Cultural Affiliation Site Type 

SMV597 Pueblo Il Clift Storage, | Room 

SMV 59K Pueblo Il Cliff Dwelling, | Room, Kiva, Retaining Wall 

SMV 599 Pueblo IL Clift Dwelling, 4 Rooms 

SMV600 Pueblo Ill Cliff Dwelling, } Rooms, Refuse 

SMV603 Pueblo II Cliff Dwelling, | Room 

SMV604 Pueblo Hl Clift Storage, 2 Rooms, Petroglyphs 

SMV606 Pueblo Il Cliff Storage, | Room 

SMV607 Pueblo IL Cliff Dwelling, Traces of Wall Line 

SMV6O0R Pueblo Il Cliff Dwelling, 2 Rooms 

SMV609 Pueblo I Cliff Dwelling. 4 Rooms 

SMV6I0 Pueblo Il Ct Dwelling, | Room, Refuse 

S5MV640 Pueblo Hl Clift dwelling, 114 Rooms, 8 Kivas, Refuse, “Ruin No. |, Spruce 
Tree House” 

SMV64! Pueblo Hl Cliff Storage. 9 Rooms, Seep 

SMV644 Pueblo Il Cliff Storage, | Room 

SMV 649 Pueblo Il Cliff Dwelling. | Room 

SMV65! Pueblo Il Cliff Dwelling, | Room 

5MV652 Pueblo If] Cliff Dwelling, | Room, Kiva. Refuse 

SMV653 Pueblo Il Cliff Dwelling, | Room 

SMV654 Pueblo Il Cliff Dwelling, | Room 

SMV655 Pueblo Ill Cliff Dwelling, | Room 

5MV656 Pueblo Il Cliff Dwelling, | Room 

SMV657 Pueblo Il Cliff Dwelling, | Room 

SMV660 Pueblo Il Cliff Dwelling, 2 Rooms 

SMV66! Prehistoric Petroglyph 

SMV71I7 Prehistorn 22 Check Dams 

5MV720 Pueblo IT Rebble Mound, 2 Rooms. kiva. Tower. Light Refuse 

SMV 728 Pueblo 11-11 Rubble Mound, 5 Rooms, Tower, Kiva, Light Refuse 
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Site Number = Cultural Affiliation Site Type 

SMV780 Hasketinaker III Rubble Scatier, Pithouse, REFUSE 
SMV74) Hasketmaker III Rubble and Ceram Scatter 

SMV740 Hasketnaker III Rubble and Ceram Scatter 

SMV?74\ Pueblo IH Rubble and Ceramn Scatter 

SMV742 Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Multiple Rooms, Refuse 
SMV74) Pueblo I Rubble Mound, 2-1 Rooms, Light Refuse 
SMV 744 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Refuse 

5MV745 Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

SMV 746 Basketmaker II] Rubble Mound, Pithouse, Ceramics 
SMV747 Pueblo I-11 Roomblock, 20 Rooms, 3 Kivas, Tower, 2 Refuse Mounds 
SMV 748 Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Refuse 

5MV749 Prehistoric 17 Check Dams 

S5MV750 Prehistoric 4 Check Dams 

SMV75) Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Kiva. Refuse 

S5MV752 Basketmaker II] Rubble and Ceramic Scatter, Pithouse 
5MV756 Pueblo | Rubble and Ceramic Scatter 

S5MV757 Basketmaker II]-Pueblo | Rubble Mound, Pithouse. Light Refuse 
SMV758 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound. Light Refuse 

SMV759 Pueblo | Rubble and Ceramic Scatter, REFUSI 
5MV760 Pueblo | Rubble and Ceramic Scatter 

SMV761 Prehistoric 3 Check Dams 

5MV762 Basketmaker II]-Pueblo | Jacal Structure, | Room, Pithouse. Light Refuse 
5MV763 Pueblo | Jaca) Structure, 20 Rooms, Light Refuse 
SMV 764 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, 8 rooms. Light Refuse 
SMV 765 Pueblo | Jacal Structure. 9 Rooms. Refuse 

SMV 767 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound. Refuse 

SMV 769 Pueblo 1-1] Rubble Mound, 2 Rooms. Light Refuse 


1 








i 
Table 1.6. (cont) | 
Site Number = Cultural Affiliation Site Type 5 
SMV770 Prehistoric Rubble Mound, Refuse 
sMV77| Basketmaker I11-Pueblo | Rubble and Ceramic Scatter, Pithouse i 
5MV772 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, | Room, Light Refuse 
SMV774 Puebio Il Roomblock, 20 Rooms, Tower, 2 Kivas, Refuse j 
SMV774 Basketmaker II] Rubble Mound, Pithouse, Refuse 
SMV775 Pueblo | Jaca! Structure, 4 Rooms, Light Refuse i 
SMV776 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV777 Pueblo | Rubble and Ceramic Scatter j 
§MV779 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, light Refuse 
SMV780 Prehistoric 42 Check Dams | 
SMV78) Pueblo I Rubble Mound, 2 Rooms. 2 Kivas. Refuse 
SMV 782 Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, 40 Rooms, 2 Kivas. Tower, Refuse | 
SMV783 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 
SMV 784 Basketmaker III “ubble and Ceramic Scatter, Pithouse | 
SMV923 Pueblo I Rubble Mound, Kiva 
SMv933 Pueblo II Rubble Mound. Kiva. Light Refuse 5 
SMV9%4 Prehistoric 29 Check Dams 
SMV9O%8 Prehistoric 9 Check Dams | 
sMV939 Basketmaker II]-Pueblo | Rubble Mound. Pithouse. | ight Refuse 
SMV940 Basketmaker II|-Pueblo | Rubble and Ceramic Scatter. Pithouse 5 
SMV94! Basketmaker II1-Puebtlo | Rubble and Ceramac Scatter 
SMV942 Pueblo I Rubble and Ceramic Scatter i 
SMV943 Historic Navajo Sweat Lodge. Hearth. Oxidized Rock 
SMV444 Prehistoric 32 Check Dams | 
SMV947 Prehistoric 13 Check Dams 
SMV9RO Prehistori 20 Check Dams | 
SMV9R) Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, 9 Rooms, Refuse, Petroglyphs. “Luebben's Site” 
i 
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Site Number = Cultural Affiliation Site Type 

SMV#2 Prehistork 42 Cheek Darna 

SMV9RK6 Pueblo I Roomblock, Kiva, Retaining Walls, Light Refuse 
SMV9RY Prehistorn 43 Check Dams 

SMV99) Prehistoric 7 Cheek Dams 

SMV997 Prehistorn 14 Check Dams 

SMV99R Prehistoric & Check Dams 

SMV 1000 Prehistorn Pictographs 

SMV 1001 Prehistoric Petroglyph, “Pictograph Point” 

SMV1035 Basketmaker IIl-Pueblo | Rubble Scatter, Light Refuse 

SMV 1042 Histor: Navajo Sweat Lodge. Fire Stain 

SMV1043 Historic Navajo Sweat Lodge, Oxidized Rock 

SMV 1046 Pueblo | Jacal Structure, Light Refuse 

SMV 1049 Pueblo H-I Rubble Mound, Light Refuse 

SMV 1050 Pueblo If Cliff Dwelling, 3} Rooms, Light Refuse 

SMV 105! Pueblo Ill Cliff Storage, | Room 

SMV 1054 Pueblo IT Roomblock, 2 Kivas. Retarming Wall, Light Refuse 
SMV 1055 Pueblo I-11 35 Check Dams 

SMV 1056 Pueblo Il Cliff Dwelling, | Room 

SMV 1057 Pueblo 1-11 Roomblock, 8 Rooms, Light REFUSE 

SMV 1058 Pueblo Il-Earl, Pueblo Il Rubble Mound, Kiva, Light Refuse, 15-20 Rooms 
SMV 3803 Historic “Kelly Cabin” 

SMV 3909 Historic Spruce Tree House Spring Catchment 

SMV 3895 Pueblo | Rubble Scatter. Pithouse 

SMV 3898 Pueblo I-11 Cliff Dwelling, 2 Rooms. “Dilemma House 
SMV 3899 Pueblo I Kiln 

SMV 3938 Historic EC W. Utility Area 

SMV 3939 Historn Civilian Conservation Corps Camp NP-5( 
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i 
i 
Site Number Cultural Affiliation Site Type 5 
SMV 1940 Histor Civilian Conservation Corps Camp NP-6C 
SMV 194) Historic Civilian Conservation Corps Mesa Verde Campground 5 
SMV 494) Prehistoric/Mistorin } Prehistoric Cheek Dama, CCC Check Dam, and Outlet Culvert 
SMV 4945 Pueblo I Kuln i 
SMV 1962 Historn 1920s Spruce Tree Maintenance Yard 
SMV 1963 Histor Deep Water Well and Water Treatment Complex i 
SMV 1964 Historic Chapin Mesa Water Catchment System 
SMV 1965 Historic 90,000 Gallon Spring Water Storage Tank | 
SMV 3989 Histor Milhon Gallon Tank 
SMV 41990 Historic COC Maitenance Yard i 
SMV 199} Historic CCC Utility Housing Loop, (White House Loop) 
SMV 3992 Historic COC Hogan Area i 
SMV 1993 Historic Admunistration Buildings (Park Headquarters) 
SMV 3994 Historic Hotel Concessionaire 's Area 7 
SMV 31995 Historic Fewkes Cabin 
SMV 1996 Historic Amphitheater i 
SMV 3998 Prehistoric Kuln 
5MV 3999 Prehistorn Hearty Kiln | 
Totale=S00 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
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APPENDIX C: 


SOLL COMPACTION AND ARTIFACT 
DISPERSAL TESTS ON SITE SMT108¢ 


Steve R. Dominguez 


Due to the fact that impacts to site SMT10834 could 
not be mitigated prior to construction of the access 
road the Park Service requested that a gravel pad be 
constructed over it. This was to be removed after con- 
struction was completed, and impacts mitigated at that 
time. Padding has been infrequently used to protect 
sites, and resulting impacts have not been investigated 
Before padding is considered an acceptable option for 
site protection we should understand its effects. The 
padding of site SMT10834 gave an opportunity to 
measure some of the consequent changes to both soi! 
and artifacts 


This study measured three types of impacts to this ar- 
cheological site: soil particle translocation, soil com- 
paction, and artifact disturbance Effects of soil par- 
ticle iluviation and wind transport of fine particles were 
monitored by measuring changes in soil particle size 
distributions. Three components of soil compaction 
were measured surface depression, dry bulk density, 
and soil penetrability. Two aspects of artifact distur- 
bance were measured dispersal and damage to sur- 
face artifacts 


Soil attributes were measured before and after pad- 
ding. “Artifacts” consisting of glass shards were la- 
beled and laid out in grids, and displacement and dam- 
age were assessed following mitigation. The initial 
intent was to measure impacts from construction and 
subsequent traffic only. However, the access road was 
still used after initial measurements and prior to con- 
struction of the pad. As a result, this test must be 
considered a measure of changes due to both traffic on 
the surface of the site, as well as construction and re- 
moval of the pad 


Results indicate that soul particle size distributions were 
changed, but generally to a degree less than that re- 
sulting from natural variation across the site Com- 
paction resulted in significant depression of the orig:- 
nal surface, increased sot! bulk density, and decrease 
in soil penetrability Artifact movement indicated that 


artifacts can be significantly disturbed both beneath 
and near the pad 


Sequence of events 


Previous to these tests the site had been bladed several 
times and driven over by pickup trucks for several 
years. When pre-padding conditions were measured 
and the shards laid out in 1992, the road consisted of a 
narrow two-track cut to depths up to 40 cm through a 
silty clay soul 


Following the initial measurement and layout, use of 
the road continued for several weeks prior to padding. 
As a consequence the test does not measure effects of 
padding and traffic on unaltered soil and artifacts. 
Instead it measures the impacts of light vehicle traffic, 
the addition of a thick soil covering, and compaction 
by large numbers of heavy vehicles. 


Although the initial plan was to complete the tests the 
following spring, to minimize effects of changes in soil 
moisture, the work was finished in late summer of 1994. 


Nature of the study location 


5MT10834 occupies an erosional terrace at the west 
margin of a partly dissected alluvial fan. Erosion by 
an intermittent dramage to the west and a small ephem- 
eral drainage at the east left a small north-south run- 
ning interfluve. The road runs up the axis of the inter- 
fluve, nearly parallel to the fall-line of the surface (Fig- 
ure 7.2) 


The USDI Soil Conservation Service classifies the soil 
as Sili silty clay loam, on 6 to |2 percent slopes. It is 
formed in calcareous, moderately fine-textured allu- 
vium derived dominantly from redeposited Mancos 
Shale. Soils formed on fans may have less than 35 
percent clay (similar to that recorded at SMT10834). 
This soil has high shrink-swell capacity, and low 


strength 


The tests were designed to be conducted with simple, 
easily accessible equipment immediately prior to in- 
stallation and immediately following removal of the 
pad Spatial controls were maintained from solid da- 
tum points using standard surveying techniques. The 


TE, 


lest techniques were kept as constant as possible, It 
was not assumed that the area outside of the padded 
area was unaltered. Rather, it was assumed that this 


urea monitored processes occuring on the surface. 


Transect and Sample Locations 


The measurements or samples were all recovered in | 
meter increments across 10 m long transects that were 
perpendicular to the longitudinal axis of the road (Fig- 
ure C.1). The location of each transect end point was 
mapped, as described below. These are lettered 
Transect A and Transect B. 


All points for these tests were mapped from Datum A, 
located near the center of the padded section of road, 
approximately 5 m west of the west edge of the pad. 
All honzontal angles were on True North, as measured 
by the theodolite's internal compass. 


Locations of all four ends of the test transects were 
located by theodolite and marked by offset stakes. If 
the transect markers had been burned or removed, the 
map locations of the endpoints of each test transect 
could be relocated, as listed in Table C.1. Vertical 
readings were based on an elevation of 0.00 m at Da- 
tum B, a large boulder located east of the road, near 
the south end of the padded portion of the site. 


Table C_1. Locations of ends of Soil Test Transects 





point hon zontal distance 
angle 

AO 103 52: 10° 5.50 m 

All 81 42° 50° 15.50 m 

BO 106 49° 30° 21.06 m 

Bil 119 32: 30° 23.93 m 





Al points measured from Daum A 


Each of the two transects was 10 m long. Each test 
station was spaced at | m increments along the transect, 
creating 11 stations for each transect. Each station 
was marked with a nail, which constituted the points 
for the surface depression test. Samples or measure- 
ments for the other three tests on Transect A were taken 
adjacent to each nail at the locations shown in Figure 
C.|. For this transect the penetration tests of Al, A2, 





A3, A4, A7, AB A9 ALO, and Al! were located 25 em 
south of each nail, For AS and AG these were 25 om 
SE of each nail, The south edge of each density sample 
were located 10 cm north of each nail, and the south 
edge of each PSA sample was 35 cm north of each 
nail. 


Samples or measurements for the tests on Transect B 
were taken adjacent to each nail at the locations shown 
in Figure C.1. For this transect penetration tests are 
located 25 cm south of each nail. No density samples 
were recovered from Transect B- The south edge of 
each PSA sample are 20 cm north of each nail. Loca- 
tions for subsequent data recovery were chosen near 
each of the stations, but spaced further from each sta- 
tion, in order to avoid disturbance from previous tests. 


Soil Particle Transport Test 


The purpose of this test was to measure the displace- 
ment of small soil particles (clays and silts) that occur 
due to repetitive compression, especially during peri- 
ods of saturation. Such particle displacement can im- 
pact archeological investigations. The accurate detec- 
tion and characterization of cultural and natural de- 
posits and surfaces is influenced by soil composition. 
Differential displacement of soil particles cu 1 change 
soil structure and move apparent stratigraphic bound- 
aries. 


This test is done by analyzing soil particle composi- 
tions from soil samples collected at depths at given 
intervals. The distributions of particles observed prior 
to impact are compared to the distributions observed 
after impact. It 1s expected that percentages of clays 
and smaller silts will have changed significantly. 


Procedures 


|. Choose a location near the transect 
station that has not been previously 


sampled. 


2. Excavate a sample of greater than 
| liter from 0 to 2 cm bs (below sur- 
face). Bag and label 


3. Excavate a sample of greater than 
| liter from 5 to 7 cm bs. Bag and 
labe| 


* Nail Location @ Soil Particle Samples 
S Density Sample 8 1992 Locations 
* Penetration Test 8 1994 Locations 
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of Road 
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Figure C.1. Layout of Compaction Study transects at Site SMT1IORM. 





4. Excavate a sample of greater than 
| liter from 10 to 12 cm bs. Bag and 
label. 


5. Submit for standard particle size 
analysis by commercial or govern- 
ment lab. 


6. Plot the particle size distribution 
by depth for each station. Compare 
with the particle size distribution from 
the test prior to disturbance. 


Surface Depression Test 


The purpose of this test was to measure deformation 
of the original ground surface that occurs during com- 
pression. Such information is relevant to archeologi- 
cal investigations in that deformations affect locations 
and shapes of surfaces and features, as well as the 
integrity of deposits, surfaces, and artifacts. 


This test was done by measuring the vertical displace- 
ment of each test location nail. The elevation of each 
was measured prior to and after padding. It was ex- 
pected that areas heavily compressed would show ver- 
tical displacements of up to 5 cm. 


Equipment 


Completion of this test requires a metric stadia rod 
and a precise leveling device, such as a theodolite or 
dumpy level. 


Procedures 


|. Elevations were previously mea- 
sured by theodolite and stadia rod 
relative to a vertical datum located at 
the point described in Table |. 


2. Extreme care should be exercised 
during removal of the pad and filter 
fabric to avoid disturbance of the 
nails. Locations of the nails consti- 
tute not only test data, but also locate 
areas from which other data were col- 
lected 





3, Following exposure, the elevation 
of the top of each nail should be mea- 
sured by theodolite and stadia rod 
relative to the vertical datum. 


4. Beginning and final elevations of 
the nails should be plotted and com- 


pared. 


Density Test: 


The purpose of this test is to measure the increase in 
soil density due to compression. This test constitutes 
a secondary measure of displacement. 


This test was done by measuring the density before 
and after compaction. In this test the density was mea- 
sured as the mass of a known volume. In the lab both 
the moist weight and the dryweight were divided by 
the volume to derive the density. 


The precision of the test requires precise measurement 
of the volume that the sample represents. Due to the 
fact that the soil aggregates break up and expand dur- 
ing extraction, the volume cannot simply be measured 
in acontainer after removal. Instead the volume of the 
hole from which the sample was removed must be pre- 
cisely measured. This volume is measured by refilling 
the hole created by extraction of the sample with sand, 
and calculating the volume of the sand used. 


Equipment 

This procedure requires sand of a known density and a 
bucket of known volume. It is preferable to use dry 
sand of a known density. It is suggested that the sand 
be dried prior to the test. A known volume should be 
weighed to determine the density. Weighing a larger 
sample (e.g. 10 liters) will give a more precise result. 


The bucket should be over 2.5 liters, but not over 5.0 
liters. It should have a flat upper surface, which will 
allow striking. ("Striking” means to run a straight edge 
across the top to make the top of the sand exactly match 
the top of the bucket). Plastic buckets that are gradu- 
ated in metric volumes are available. 


Procedure 


1. Choose a location not disturbed 
by previous tests. 
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2. Flatten a surface larger than 25 
em by 25 cm with a trowel, 


3. Execavate a soil sample that is 20 
em by 20cm by 10cm. Bag and la- 
bel the sample. 


4. Fill the bucket to the top level with 
sand. Occasionally pack lightly. 
Strike the top so it is level, This pro- 
cedure creates a known beginning 
volume with a fairly standardized 
compaction, 


5. Pour the sand into the hole with- 
out spilling any. Stop occasionally to 
pack lightly. Pour until the hole is 
filled and can be struck across the top, 
even with the flat surface troweled 
prior to extraction of the sample. Any 
excess sand left from striking should 
be returned to the bucket. Bag and 
label the sand remaining in the bucket 
This remainder sand will be used to 
calculate the volume of the hole. 


6. In the lab weigh each of the soil 
samples directly from the bag, while 
they are still wet. Record the weight 


7. Dry the soil samples with the stan- 
dardized procedure used for the org:- 
nal sample. The samples were each 
spread on aluminum trays at a thick- 
ness of less than | inch. They were 
each then autoclaved at 100 degrees 
C for 2 hours 


8 Weigh each sample and record the 
weight 


9. Dry and weigh each bag of remain- 
der sand. Divide the weight by the 
density. This ts the volume of the re- 
mainder Subtract this from the in- 
tial vol. me contained in the bucket 
This number 1s the volume of the hole 


10. For each soil sample, divide the 
dry weight by the volume of the hole 
This 1s the density of the sample 


11, Plot the resulting densities and 
compare to the densities measured 
from samples taken prior to impact. 


12. Repeat this procedure for the wet 
weights of the soil samples. 


Penetration test 


The purpose of this test was to measure the resistance 
of the soil to penetration by a flat-ended cylinder. This 
gives a measure of changes in the cohesiveness of soil 
particles. Differential cohesiveness of soil particles 
within and between cultural and natural sedimentary 
units (e.g. feature boundaries and feature fill) is an 
important factor in identification and interpretation of 
those units. 


This test was done by measuring the distance penetrated 
by the cylinder during a “drop test". Measurements of 
penetration made prior to padding were compared to 
measurements made after removal of the padding. It 
was expected that the distances of penetration after 
padding will decrease significantly 


Equipment 


The test bar is a steel bar 81 inches (183 cm) in length, 
1.0 inch (2.54 cm) in diameter, and 13.02 Ibs (6.02 
kg) in weight. It has two sets of lines filed on the 
surtace near eitherend One end of the bar has a single 
line (the index line) that 1s 100 cm from the end. This 
end 1s the bottom of the cylinder, and will be set on the 
test point. One end has a pair of lines, spaced at SO cm 
from each other. This end goes at the top. These lines 
constitute the drop interval for the fence post driver 
The post driver weighs 16.25 Ibs (7.39 kg). A drop 
interval of exactly SO cm was used. Each of the 20 
values plotted 1s a result of 5 individual drops, mean- 
ing that the penetration test represents a sample of 100 


Procedure 


|. Locate a point near the station, but 
which 1s at least 10 cm from prior test 
locations 


2. Gentiy set the test bar on the point 
to be tested, so that it 1s perpendicu- 
lar to the ground. The lower (index) 


947 


line is 100 cm from the ground sur- 
face. It is best to have one person 
hold the bar well below the bottom 
mark of the drop interval, 


3, Gently slide the post driver over 
the top of the test bar. Dropping it 
onto the bar will invalidate subsequent 
readings at that point. When at rest, 


This test is done by measuring the distance that each 
surface artifact moved from a known beginning point. 
The first part of the test was to lay out labeled shards 
on a grid. The final part of test was conducted by 
mapping items which can be relocated and analyzing 
displacement and damage to items. 


Procedure 


the bottom of the driver is at the lower 
line of the drop interval. 


4. Raise the driver to the upper line 
of the drop interval. Hold it so that it 
will drop freely onto the bar, without 
the bar rubbing the inside of the post 
driver 


5. Release the bar so that it falls 
freely. 


6 Measure the distance between the 
index line and the ground surface and 


recor , it 


7. Repeat steps 4, 5, and 6 three more 
times, so that a total of four drops are 
measured at each test location. 


8. Repeat for each test station. 


9 Plot the penetration distances for 
each station with the penetration dis- 
tances from the first test 


Artifact Dispersal Test 


The purpose of this test was to quantify the displace- 
ment of and damage to artifacts that can occur as a 
result of construction activities. In this case this in- 
cludes traffic, covering with filter fabric and soil, and 
subsequent exposure. This test will demonstrate limi- 
tations of use of surface artifacts after such procedures, 
and argues for collection prior to padding. The use of 
“artifacts”, glass shards coated with paint prior to burial 
additionally shows frequency and types of damage to 
artifacts 


1. In the initial phase of the test a 
group of “artifacts” was created, 
These consist of pieces of broken glass 
which were spray painted blue. Each 
was then labeled with a location on 
the planned grid. 


2. Two | x | mgrids were laid out as 
part of the test transects described 
above. Grid points were labeled as 
shown in Figure 2. The number of 
each artifact is made up of the transect 
letter, the column number, and the row 
letter. Consequently, each artifact 
bears a number, such as Ala, 
Alb,...A2a, A2b..., etc. 


3. Removal of the pad proceeded in 
two stages. Thick over>urden was 
removed by machinery. Due to the 
deep ruts in the initial surface a por- 
tion of the pad should be left over the 
filter fabric. Shovel probes would 
help to determine thicknesses. The 
second stage should be removal by 
hand. 


4. It 1s anticipated that some percent- 
age of the artifacts will be relocated 
during removal of the filter fabric. 
Each should be mapped or point lo- 
cated relative to its point of origin. 
Other than the two endpoints of the 
soil test transects the locations of the 
grids were not left marked. The be- 
ginning location for each artifact re- 
located must be retaped from the soul 
test transect 
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Results 


Soil Particle Translocation 


The results show consistent increase in percentages of 
silt, but there were few statistically significant changes. 
Specifically, silt increased in nearly all locations, but 
changes were generally not greater than natural back- 
ground variation. It is likely that with a longer period 
of time or a larger pad the changes would become sta- 
tistically significant, 


All differences in percentage of the various particle 
size classes were tested by ANOVA (Analysis of Vari- 
ance) to 0.5 significance. Percentage of each size class 
was tested independently of all others to avoid false 
correlation in the closed array of percentages. Due to 
closed array of soil particle distributions the general 
classes of “sand” and “clay” were contrasted in several 
tests, without reference to "silt". For several tests clay 
and fine silt were lumped, and referred to as “fine frac- 
tion” 


Soil Particle Size Distributions Prior to Padding 


Consistent with normal soil honzon development (Buol 
et al. 1989) the particle size distribution for samples 
taken before padding had the highest coarse fraction 
(sand) at the surface, and increasing fine fraction with 
depth, for all samples (Table C.2). One statistically 
significant difference was observed in particle size dis- 
tributions between the samples taken in the road and 
samples taken out of the road. Table C.3 contrasts 
percent sand and fine fraction for all samples from in- 
road and off-road locations. The percent of clay was 
higher in the road, and lower off the road. This differ- 
ence was significantly greater than the background 
variation. The percent of sand in this sample was higher 
off-road than in the road, but the difference is not sig- 
nificantly greater than the background variation. 


It may be suggested that the higher percentage of fine 
fraction in the road is due to the fact that the road was 
bladed to depths as great as 40 cm lower than the orig- 
nal ground surface. This would expose the lower soil 
horizon, which is naturally higher in clay. However, 
the results of comparisons among samples from dif- 
ferent depths (Table C.4) indicate this ts a change in 


particle sizes of the the surface, rather than a change 
in horizon: for samples from 0 - 3 cmbs, the ANOVA 
shows significant difference in fine fraction between 
samples from in the road and off the road. For samples 
from 8-10 cmbs and 12-15 cmbs, ANOVA does not 
show significant differences in the fine fraction between 
samples from in the road and off the road. The reason 
for this cannot be determined with the information avail- 
able. 


Soil Particle Size Distributions Post-padding 


As discussed later, the same tests for differences in 
particle size distributions were run for the samples taken 
after removal of the padding: with comparisons be- 
tween in-road and off-road, and by depth. Changes in 
particle size distributions are consistent with each other, 
but results of ANOVA comparing pre- and post-pad- 
ding particle size distributions show statistically sig- 
nificant change only in very fine silt. 


Table C.5 shows ANOVA for percent change of soil 
particle fractions for samples taken in-road. The per- 
centages of sand and clay decreased slightly, and all 
silt increased slightly, but the changes are not signifi- 
cantly greater than the natural variation. 


Table C.6 shows ANOVA for percent change of soil 
particle fractions for samples taken off-road. Percent- 
ages of both silt and clay increased slightly, and sand 
decreased slightly, but the changes for these particle 
size Classes are not significantly greater than the natu- 
ral variation. 


When ANOVA was run for e ch individual particle 
size class only oneshowed a statistically significant 
increase: very fine silt (Table C.7). Results of ANOVA 
for particle size distributions by location show a change 
which is consistent with the increase in very fine silt in 
offroad locations. As previously discussed, Tables C.3 
and C.4 indicate that prior to padding the percentage 
of fine fraction was significantly greater in the top 3 
cm of the road than in the top 3 cm of the offroad 
locations. Tables C.8 and C.9 show that after padding 
the percentage of fine fraction in the top 3 cm of offroad 
locations increased sufficiently that this difference was 
no longer significant. The most likely source for the 
very fine silt is airborne dust from traffic. 
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Table C.2. ANOVA for Percent of Fine Fraction by Depth Below Surface for All Samples 

















: ae Mean a Std Deviation N 
O- 3 ombs 10.25 1.46 40 
&- 10 475 749 40 
12-15 17.02 &.52 40 
Whole Sample 4.01 781 120 
ANOVA Source: Sum of squares DF Mean Se 
square 
Bel ween groups 975.77 48789 8.00 0005 
Within groups 7316.13 7 “0.97 
Table C.3. ANOVA for Percent of Difference of Clay and Sand Fraction by 
Location, Prot to Padding 
Sand: Mean Sid Deviation N 
Off road 42.51 24° Ww 
On road 28.37 10.6 w 
Whole Sample 44 11.88 60) 
ANOVA Source: Sum of squares DF. Mean F Se 
square 
Bel ween groups 257.59 257.59 a5 1790 
Within groups 8074 37 $8 139.21 
Fine Fraction Mean Std Deviation N 
Off road 32.55 a59 T 
On road 45.54 764 () 
Whole Sampic 4 OO} R24 60) 
ANOVA Source. Sum of squares D.F. Mean F Se. 
square 
Bet ween groups 275.25 274.25 4 044) 
Wittin groups 8017.65 Ss 66 26 
( -8 














Table C 4. ANOVA for Percent of Fine Fraction by Location and Depth, Prior to Padding 








0-3 cm be: Mean Std Deviation N 

Ott road 26.42 4.96 10 

On road 14.6 AO} 10 

Whole Sample 29.84 ) 43 20 

ANOVA Source: Sum of squares DF, Mean r Se 
square 

Kel ween groups 247.25 247.25 5 46 0299 

Within groups 800 9? ik 44 450 

7-9 om be: Mean Std Deviation N 

Off road 9 RO) 10 

On road 5.2/7 8.0 10 

Whole Sample 445 B42 20 

ANOVA Source: Sum of squares DF Mean F Sig. 
square 

Bet ween groups i418 i418 20 660 

W idtin groups ann) 9? in 44 40 

12-15 cmbs Mean Std Deviation N 

Ott road 4 if ) 7s it 

1OOn road ‘m0 S¢ i) 

Whole Sample 6.10 : 20 

ANOVA Source Sum of squares D.F Mean / Se 
square 

Bet ween groups 49) 7. on 14) 

Within groups 1349 04 ik 74 06 

( 7) 


do} 


Table C8. ANOVA for Change of Soil Fractions After Padding, for All Levels, In Road 








sand Mean Sid Deviation N 

Vre paddme 24.65 10.21 “) 

Post paddin: 26.54 11.08 “) 

Whole Sample 27.67 10.60 Oo) 

ANOVA Source: Sum of squares D Mean r Se 
square 

Hel ween groups 6705 67.05 0.59 44a) 

VW itn groups 6894 22 SK 11302 

sa Mean Sid Deviation N 

Pre padding 24.15 460 “) 

Post padding 25.63 464 0) 

Whole Sample 24.85 464 fi) 

ANOVA Source Sum of squares DF Mean r Se 
square 

Bet ween groups 14 46 M4 46 A} 2087 

Within groups 1302 13 “se 1 45 

(lay Mean Sid Deviation \ 

Pre padding 11.99 46) w) 

Post padding 1). 60 6.9% “) 

Whole Sample 41.01 6.75 ty 

ANOVA Source: Sum of squares DF Mean F Se 
square 

Bel ween groups 963 963 t 496 

Within groups 2861 20 $k 46 | 

c- 10 











Table C6 ANOVA tor Change of Sot! Fractions After Padding, for All Levels, Off Road 








Sand Mean Std Devaetion N 

Pre padding 275 i340 0 

Post padding “4 11.92 0 

Whokt Samper 1) 3 12.66 60 

ANOVA Source: Sum of squares dD? Mean r Sig. 
square 

Hel ween gr ou pe 200.51 | 200.51 | a4 1802 

Within groups | 25.3 $8 197.95 

Sit: ' Mean — Sid De vation 

Pre padding 23.81 7.12 0 

Post padding 25.3 43) 10 

Whokt Samper 24 65 ‘ 40 

ANOVA Source Sum of squares DF Mean F Sig. 
square 

Bet ween grou ps 16.99 16.99 BL 2965 

Within groups 1967 OF se 144 

(ley Mean Std Devetion N 

Pre padding 19 ) 42 ht 

Post padding 7a” 97 Th 

Whokt Samper 28.15 60 

ANOVA Source Sem « {squares DF Mean J Sig 
square 

Bet ween gr ou ps ‘7a ‘784 0 80 174 

Within groups $19 5% <s 60 4 

(-1] 





lable © 7) ANOVA for Percent Change of Very Fine Silt Before and After 
Padding, Level |, Off Road 





0. J cm be Mean Sid Deviation N 

Pre paddme 292 ha 10 

Post padding 42i 1.50 10 

Whole Sample 1.60 123 20 

ANOVA Source: Sum of squares D- Mean J Se 
square 

Hel ween groups 467 RO8 $7) 0272 

Within groups 28.72 8 151 





Table C & ANOVA for Percent Difference of Sand and Pine Fraction by 
Location, After Padding 








Sand: Mean Std Deviation N 

Ot road 28.37 11.92 Ww) 

On road 26.58 11.08 Ww) 

Whole Sample 27.52 11.47 60) 

ANOVA Source: Sum of squares DF Mean F Ste 
square 

Bet ween groups $0.02 $0.02 17 S418 

Within groups 8106.47 Sk 13289 

Fine Fraction — _ Mean Std Deviation N 

Off road 29.27 7.85 “) 

On road 0) 90 i142 0) 

Whole Sample 10.05 7.50 fi) 

ANOVA Source Sum of squares D.F Mean F Sie. 
square 

Bet ween groups 4178 41.78 4 19w 

Within groups 2914 66 SK $0.25 











Table C 9 


ANOVA for Percent Difference of Fine Fraction by Location and Depth, Afver Padding 








0. om te Mean Sid Devetion N 

Ot mad Ja.RU 7% 10) 

On road 12.65 6 9) io 

Whok Samper 10.63 ) 46 20 

ANOVA Source Sum of squares D- Mean J Sig 
square 

Het ween groups pay 44 14 2478 

W ithie groups 1034467 in 444) 

7.9 on be Mean Sid Devaetion N 

Ott road 459 512 10 

On road 8.57 a4 0 

Whokt Samper 18.05 A a0 lh 

ANOVA Source Sum of squares DF Mean r Sig 
square 

Bet ween gr ou ps 50% 40 10 406 

Within grou ps gik 44 is 4n 44 

12-15 combs Mean Std Devation \ 

Ott road ‘| Lah it 

100n road a 44 A 4 7 

Whokt Sampe 9] x 4’ ") 

ANOVA Source Sum of squares Dt Mean } Sig 
square 

Bel ween grou ps He bt . 8275 

Within grou ps 1369 04 ik 16 06 

C.13 
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Surface Depression Test that rutting priot to padding affected these readings 
One reading on transect A is 5 cm higher, possibly a 
result of mounding by tires on moist soil of the road 
On Transect B one reading is 8 cm lower, or approx: 
mately Som lower than the surrounding surface Ii is 
possible that this is a rut, rather than a depressed sur 


Results for both transects are graphed in Figure C 2 
bach graph shows the elevations across the transect at 
aS | vertical exaggeration to clearly show the changes. 
and at || to show the actual shape of the road sur 


face 

face Eacluding those two extreme readings, the mean 
The mean ¢ hange for all locations below the pad isa difference is a decrease in elevation of | Gemisd. « 
decrease in elevation of | Gomis.d & 2.6). lt appears 0.9) 
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Figure C.2. Graph of surface elevations from Surface Depression Test. 
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Dry Bulk Density 


Table C.10 shows 1992 and 1994 dry bulk densities, 
gravimetric soil moisture, and total penetration depths 
lor allof Transect A. In 1992 only penetration depths 
and soil particle distributions were measured for 
Transect B. Table C1) shows penetration depth, with 
out 1992 bulk densities of gravimetric soil moisture 
Results of the dry bulk density test are consistent with 
the change in surface elevations: the 1992-1994 de 
crease in elevations due to compaction are consistent 
with the 1992-1994 increase in dry bulk densities (fd) 


Prior to discussing the effects of compaction, the ef 
fects of changing soil moisture must be considered 
The mean of all 1994 bulk densities (mean fid & | 60 
kp/ltr, s.d. @ 0.21) os higher than the mean of all 1992 
bulk densities (mean fid & | 40; s.d. & 0.92) by a fac 
ior of 1.14. This increase is not due to soil compac 
tion alone, since the mean 1994 bulk densities of the 
off-road areas (mean fid & 1.44, 5.d. & 0.13) 1s higher 


than the mean of the 1992 off-road bulk densities (mean 
fide | 40, 8.0. & 0.04) by atactor of 1.11. Rather, the 
increase in mean fid is due to the great decrease in soil 
momture (Table C 10) and consequent shrinkage of the 
clay (Mitchell 1976). Shrinkage of clay in drying re 
sults in collection of a sample with smaller void ratio 
(with mean fim < | 0) and a greater soil fraction (with 
mean fim @ 2.65, Das 1979) The 1992 pre-padding 
lest indicates that prior traffic alone had increased the 
density of soul from a mean fid @& | 40 kp/lir (sd. & 
0.03) in locations off the road to a mean fid @ 1.55 
(s.d. @ 0.04) on the road, or by a factor of 1.19 higher 
The post-padding test shows that padding and heavy 
traffic increased the density of soil in the road to a 
mean id « 1.81 (s.d. & 12) compared to the mean fid 
« | 44(5.d. @ 13) for the soil from the roadside, or by 
a factor of 1.26 higher, Even after correction for clay 
shrinkage (1.81 (kg/ltr)/ 1.11 (sthrink-swell ratio)) the 
road-compacted soil still has a mean density of fid = 
| 64, far greater than the 1992 road-compacted den- 
sity of 1.55 


Table C 10) SMT1O8 34, Transect A. Penetration Depths, Dry Bulk Densities, and Gravimentric Soil 


Contents 
Tota! Depth of Dry Bulb Gravimetnc Moisture 
Penetration. d Density. ' Content 
mn (kg/hr ignvgem) 

locator Le 1904 1V9) 1ued 9u) 1}9u4 {( ondaion 
1) 0% ‘ 17 is 15) 04 nonpadded 
1) ino y ‘¢ i298 4 nonpadded 
) ;” ‘ i4 | 4 1RY 44 nonpadded 
4 > | 78 3, Ut) nadded 
- 49 ' 60 | OF a O84 nad ded 
ty if ' si a4 177 uv) padded 
1) v4 ; | Se ia‘ 51 (Ka padded 
£ iv 43 ( 14) 186 04% nonpadded 
1D Ss 0 ‘ ; 13 's () nompadded 
pit in 3 F 149 () Oi¢ nonpadded 
Mean . ae 160 4 
Standard 46 19 } 0 {) o>] 08 
ey 5 miion 








Table C1). SMT10844, Transect B, Total Depths of 
Penetration 





Total Depth of 
Penetraton, d 











(em) 

Tow ation 1992 1994 Condition 
DI 20.5 4s Nonpadded 
D2 240 4) Nonpedded 
DI 16.3 16 Nonp added 
Da 16.2 26 Padded 
Ds 4.3 14 Padded 
D6 18.0 16 Padded 
Db? 17.0 10 Padded 
Ds 23.9 16 Nonp added 
pe 198 $2 Nonpadded 
DIO 19.5 40 Nonpadded 
Mean 18.4 3.2 
Standard 43 14 
Deviation 

Soil Penetrability 


Variations in penetrability observed during this test are 
considered a function of gravimetric soil morsture and 
bulk density (Campbell and O'Sullivan 19__). Th 
results of this test wi'll be evaluated in context of those 
two variables 


The results of the soil penetration test are consistent 
with results of the surface depression and the dry bulk 
density tests (Table C.12), in that they indicate a large 
decrease in penetrability of soil in compacted areas 
Unfortunately, because of seasonal change in soil mots- 
ture the depths of penetration varied greatly. Due to 
the non-standard test procedure used, the statistical 
significance of the changes cannot be determined 


As shown in Table C.12, the 1992 soil samples had a 
mean gravimetric moisture content of .1727 (s.d. = 
(213) and the 1994 a mean of 0467 (s.d. = 0278). 


- 16 


The effect of the moisture content is apparent in the 
mean penetration depths of 17.1 cmis.d « 4.6) for the 
1992 test contrasted to the mean depth of 3.1 (s.d. « 
1.9) for the 1994 test 


However, comparisons can be made between depths 
from non-compacted roadside and compacted roadway 
locations for each year's soul moisture condition. In 
the moist soils of 1992 the mean penetration was de- 
creased from 20.3 om (sd @ 2.7) to 13.9 (sd @ 3.7), a 
factor of 0.68, by compaction caused by light traffic 
alone In the dry soil conditions of 1994 the mean rate 
of penetration was decreased from 4 | cm (sd = 1.5) to 
1.8 (sd = 0.7), a factor of 0.44, by compaction caused 
by both traffic and padding. In Figure C.4 the total 
depth of penetration is graphed by drybulk density. All 
1992 values are shown as dots, and all 1994 values as 
x's. Values recorded in the road are enclosed within 
dashed lines. Overall the values for bulk density ap- 
pear to be a power function with a negative exponent 
lower than -1.0. Among the 1992 values the relation- 
ship between bulk density and depth of penetration are 
clear: the greatest depths of penetration are associated 
with the lowest values for bulk density, Among the 
1994 values this relationship 1s not as clear. all of the 
high bulk density values are associated with very low 
values for depth, and the depths associated with low 
bulk densities do not vary greatly 


In Figure C 5 total depth of penetration is graphed by 
gravimetric soil moisture. All 1992 values are shown 
as dots, and all 1994 values as x's. Values recorded in 
the road are enclosed within dashed lines. Overall the 
values for d appear to be a power function of fid with 
an exponent greater than | 0. Among the 1992 values 
the relationship between sor! morsture and depth of 
penetration are clear the greatest depths of penetra- 
tion are associated with high values for soil moisture. 
Among the 1994 values this relationship is not evi- 
dent: the greatest depths of penetration are not associ- 
ated with high values for soil moisture. Instead, the 
greatest depths of penetration are associated with the 
non-compacted off vad locations. All of the compacted 
on-road locations have small depths of penetration, 
which do not vary with gravimetric soil moisture. This 
suggests that the degree of compaction has exceeded 
the capacity for low levels of soi! moisture to decrease 
resistance to penetration. 
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Figure C.3. SMT10834, Transect A, graph of penetration depth by dry bulk density. 


Figure C.4. 5MT10834, Transect A, graph of penetration depth by gravimetric soil moisture. 
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Table C. 12a. Pre-Padding Soil Particle Size Distribution Raw Data for Transect A 





Percent 
Percent Percent Percent Very Fine Percent 
Location Sand Coarse Sit = Fine Silt Silt Clay 


Transect A 


DI 25.89 IBO2 21.63 160 W B6 
18.97 140] 2449 18.57 W.06 
) 


21.19 12.97 231 5.71 17.83 


D2? 46 46 in $4 14.4? 109 1747 
450? 16 46 149) 109 0.453 
, 


60.33 2.55 18.33 55 16.25 


sj 1944 
5} 18.23 
14.70 


D3 4703 19 BR 12.23 
$3.23 19. 85 10.18 
S835 17.29 763 


eo —_—_ — 
oO 
a 
a 


D4 $0.09 17.33 13.25 
46.94 18 BY 11.23 
$1.21 14.75 12.72 


04 17.29 
0.38 
03 19.99 


mM hs RS 
- 
- 


20.59 18 96 26 26 463 255 


D6 931 13.95 23.25 $17 33 
16.79 14.97 23.74 5.16 9 33 
17.76 14.46 24.28 413 9 36 


D7 20.51 18.37 
1947 12 89 
19.37 14.36 
18.07 14.9? 


61 317 49 
40 83 
13 8.57 
63 38.70 


o 

x 
> VA & & 

nN 


mM WH RS RD 
— ht Ff PO 
- 
4 


~ 
a 
- 
x 
a 
-~ 
- 


D8 wW94 24.18 20.69 
28.32 21.63 20 08 +60 6 36 
2243 14 46 20 66 S16 17.99 


56 22 OR 
56 1) BS 
9 26 


ro 13.95 21.47 19.94 
28.64 Ik 9? 17 94 
2261 139] 1B.S5 


- 2 RS 
> 
on 
4 


DIO wR 21.02 21 02 410 2368 
13.28 14.6) 7.79 731 402 
19 RS 14.46 25.31 S16 $97 





ps “455 i7 a7 in 3K 147 2563 
2464 16 90 2355 461 w 3) 

















5 Table C1 9b. Pre-Padding Soil Particle Size Distribution Raw Data for Transect B 
Percent 
4 Percent Percent Perce nt Very Fine Percent 
Loc ation Sand Coarse Sit Fine Sit Silt Clay 
J Transeat B 
22.52 20.50 24 08 149 0 4) 
DI Lee 16.97 22 62 sid 1444 
5 19 RA 16.45 % 21 S14 44 
D2 29.46 18 36 27 66 149 2401 
2297 16.96 24 66 462 w79 
i 27.18 16.95 20.55 1.60 1.73 
D3 42.15 28 48 $09 105 21.94 
4817 13.75 11.20 204 24.83 
i 4393 13.28 13.28 409 25.42 
D4 25.85 iS BR 22 54 149 715 
96! 17 44 21.54 46) WwW RO 
| 23.02 16.45 21.07 \4 “441 
DS 2843 14.96 20.63 413 1 RS 
2404 180] 22.26 414 M455 
; 20.50 16.55 21.20 414 17 62 
D6 25.76 1§ 49 22.21 413 324) 
R87 1§ 93 16.45 108 28 66 
22.6) 1499 21.19 465 % 57 
D7 965 169] 16.40 TOR 23907 
4k 46 143 13.30 256 ORS 
45 78 1384 12. 82 + OR 24 48 
Dk 2283 16.08 21.27 Ss 7) 4312 
0.53 16 54 22.74 465 144 54 
25.32 12 48 iO .12 § 67 4S) 
DY 4). 14 ik 53 21.11 206 27 16 
| 2440 14.5? 2) 40 467 41) 
2284 16 OR 75 749 17°74 
DIO 40 60 22 53 18 9] 205 IR RG 
| 4).38 186] 17.57 +10 29 34 
27.10 16.57 21.75 466 29 91 








Table C. 13a. Post Padding Soil Particle Size Distribution Raw Data for Transect A 





Percent 
Percent Percent Percent Very Fine Percent 
Location Sand Coarse Sill Fine Sat Silt Clay 


Transect A 


DD) 25.71 20.59 21.10 5.15 27 45 
19 BO i474 25.28 169 6.50 
iv i4 14.86 23.46 425 ‘*mO4Y 
D2 41.49 19 48 18 46 108 17.59 
26.30 26.79 in Oo} 105 6 95 
26.14 249? ioo09 2.12 27.74 


[3 4k 63 14.44 16.49 205 1k 60 
49 52 11.53 i415 167 21.13 
62.11 970 BOR 123 16 RR 


D4 $7.79 10.51 10.51 263 18 56 
46.61 19.45 13.82 3.58 16 54 
43.46 18.79 11.48 5.22 21.05 


ms 13.43 17.02 20.63 464 24.27 


D6 27.35 1S 86 21.48 563 29 69 
19.05 18.37 2561 S12 4S 
19.97 20.00 26.16 46? 9 25 
D7 24.32 16.87 21.47 613 119) 
22.18 17.40 2201 46) 1380 
21.77 17 89 22 49 sil 73 
De® 11 07 24.54 19 94 460 in v4 
28.347 2404 21 48 1 SR 29 $3 
21.31 15.94 21.08 4i} 17.55 
Dy w14 21.08 22.62 257 23.59 
2164 17 04 20 66 516 4350 
1977 i$ 02 20.20 SiR 19 22 
DI 27.05 23.49 2144 460 23.43 


22. 88 15.54 23.83 4\4 3.6! 
in 74 12.59 Ik RY 6.30 4349 
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21.06 15.68 23.00 s7} 1404 
12.79 13.57 26 63 S74 4] 26 

















j Table C 1%) Post Padding Soil Particle Size Distribution Raw Data for » aw 
j Percent 
Percent Perce nm Pe roe n Very Pine Percem 
Lex ation Sand Coarse SR | One 58 ‘wht Ow 
j Transeat & 
D! 2724 2002 22.50 66) 273.49 
won i790 23.18 46) 43.23 
j 69 i444 M4) 4ia4 Pl 
bp? wid 19 50 6) 108 272 4% 
ina) RO 48) 4ia 23.73 
2499 21.10 2.16 46) %.12 
p} Ww 46 44 16.35 409 19 66 
1490 19 90 2101 46) 22 80 
i413 1347 724 626 w RO 
D4 2291 i769 2) 68 $79 70.72 
1900 i678 21 40 404 17 48 
i785 1489 28? § 42 Ww OF 
ps 29 66 a4? 2.53 108 m4 
| 1346 0 o8 2817 $24 “415 
1140 1497 wa 4i} 79 4% 
Ds ma? 1443 22.32 16) WwW 64 
| 2 80 i760 22.95 4ia4 169) 
709 13 77.45 619 w 24 
D7 3366 1645 19 44 Sia 2421 
| 404° isa? 13.97 447 94 
79 i345 19 40 149 ee 
Da %23 134) 6) 4i3 4.60 
i706 16 48 22 66 464 wié 
22.71 1448 21.16 4i3 “4? 
pe 34 1762 19 69 62? Mia 
35 $12 21 8 469 46 
2.35 16 nM +165 we 46 
pio 21 i401 228) $19 17 76 
27753 23.17 18 02 $66 25 62 
wo! i816 21.11 $4) ee 
| Dil was 27347 203 349 47 
"m7R 186) 1913 $69 77:79 
19.37 1363 Mi? 4i9 WOR 
) c.2 4] 








Artifact Disturbance 


Loss Rate and Distance of Movement 


Several clear relationships were observed between 
shard location, transport, and damage The raw data 
are shown in Table C14. Figure C.5 shows the total 
number of shards recovered for both test transects com. 
bined These are plotted with respect to orginal dis- 
tance from the centerline of the road, from 0 to 5 meter 
Since the centerline was represented by only one line 
of shards the number for 0 meters was doubled to be 
comparable to the numbers for | to 5m 


The percent recovered from the padded area was high, 
from 70 to 100 percent, and averaged 81% The high- 
est rate of recovery, 100 percent, was } m from the 
centerline, well out of the onginal road, and under the 
padded area. The lowest recovery was 10 %, 5 m 
from the centerline, and outside of the padded area 


The percent of recovery of shards from the onginal 
road was expected to be lower than that which oc- 
curred, due to traffic prior to padding It was expected 
that recovery outside of the padded area would be very 
high. due to lack of traffic or other disturbance. The 
reason for the high rate of loss outside of the padded 
area 1s not readily apparent, but i is likely that they 
were washed away. as discussed later 


The distances that shards were transported are consis: 
tent with the suggestion that lost shards were washed 
away Figure C6 shows the distance transported by 
distance from the road centerline The mean distances 
of transport within the onginal road and the padded 
area are moderately low, means ranging from 11 7 to 
46.0cm_ In contrast, the mean distance outside of the 
padded area is high, 65.2 cm. In this area the mea- 
sured distances of transport ranged from 8 to 132 cm 


The high rate of loss and the high distances of trans- 
port in exposed areas near the pad suggest a substan. 
tial change im the quantities of water moving across 
the surfaces near the pad Increases in flow can result 
from two processes, increased flow generation or re- 
routing of flow from other areas It 1s extremely likely 
that the newly placed and compacted road fill gener- 
ated very high runoff (Ritter and Gardner 1993), readily 
moving the exposed items It 1s also likely that the 
berm created by the pad would have redirected flow 
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which normally would have occurred in thin sheets and 
concentrated it into deeper, faster Now 


Artifact damage 


As expected, frequency of breakage of the glass shards 
decreases with increasing distance from centerline 
Figure C 7 shows the number of breaks per shard by 
distance to centerline The mean number of breaks for 
all shards is O.8 «The number of breaks per shard is 
highest at the centerline, | 4 per shard The number 
decreases with distance from centerline, but remains 
surprisingly high at distances of 4 m (0.7 per shard) 
and 5m (0.8 per shard) The high number in the origi- 
nal road could be expected due to the high probability 
of being run over The high number of breaks at the 
edges of the test transect are probably due to tram- 


pling of exposed shards during and after padding: 


The relative number of flake scar: varies greatly with 
distance to centerline Figure C 7 shows the number 
of flake scars per shard by distance to centerline The 
mean number of scars for all shards i: 3.3. The num- 
ber of scars per shard varies greatly from 0 m to 3 m 
from centerline (2.9, 4.6, 2.6, and 5.9 per shard), with 
a mean number of 4.0 per shard The frequen y drops 
greatly at 4m and 5 m(1.0 and 0.5), to an average of 
0.8 flake scars per shard 
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Table © 14 Artifact Disturbance Study Raw Data for Table © 15. Artifact Disturbance Study Raw Data for 
Traneeet A Traneect 
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Figure C4. SMT 10834, Distance stan , of shard ) 4 dieplocement com by distance ’ from centertine tertine. 
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Figure C.7. SMT10834, number of breaks and Make scars per shard by distance from 


centertine. 


Summary of Tests 


The particle transport test indicates that the percent- 
age of silt increased both in the road and off the road, 
but the only statistically significant increase occurred 
in the top 3 cm of soil off of the road. This is probably 
a result of airborne dust from traffic. 


The compaction tests show a consistent relationship 
among surface depression, increases in dry bulk den- 
sity, and decreases in depths of penetration. When 
contrasted to changes in soil morsture and in dry bulk 
density the data for soil penetrability suggest that com- 
paction from padding and traffic was sufficient to im- 
pede penetrability in slightly moist soul 


Tests on artifact loss and transport indicate that arti- 
fact movement from traffic may be less than expected. 
However, the transport and loss of exposed artifacts 
in locations near the pad was unexpectedly high This 
1s probably due to concentrated flow and to increased 
runoff from the road surface. Tests on damage to glass 
shards indicate that substantial damage can be caused 
by both vehicle traffic and foot traffic 
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